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[ne work, as well from the nature of its subject as from the 
high reputation of its author, is calculated to excite con- 
siderable interest. The combination of scientific views with 
practical details which it brings before us, will, we trust, contri- 
bute not only to advance the art itself, but to extend that taste for 
its cultivation among the higher and more enlightened members 
of the community, from whose cooperation such great benefits 
have already been derived. It is the subserviency of agriculture 
to the wants of mankind, connected perhaps with its sober and. 
healthful pleasures, and the spirit of independenge which it fos 
ters, that has secured to it, in every age, the first rank among 
the useful arts, and obtained for it, in every country, the pa- 
tronage of those most emiftent for wisdom and virtue. ‘The ho- 
nours paid to it in China take their date from the remotest anti~ 
quity; and through the purer ages of the Roman Republic, it 
was held in the highest estimation. In our own cOuntry, the 
name of Russell, so proudly distinguished in the annals of free~ 
dom, stands preeminent among those who have patronized this 
noble art; and the great founder of American liberty, when the 
toils and dangers of warfare were ended, retired to the cultivation 
of that soil which his valour and his virtues had rendered free. 
Thus honoured and encouraged by the great, and actively 
pursued as a profession by a large portion of the people, the 
art of agriculture has made a ah proyress; and, in our 
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own country in particular, it has reached a high degree of per- 
fection. Notwithstanding, however, the improvements it has 
received from the experience of practical cultivators, still its 
principles, in almost every department, are vague and fluc- 
thating. In some districts also, the most absurd and waste- 
ful practices continue to be followed ; or if any change is at- 
tempted, it usually proceeds on some partial observation, or 
false and imperfect analogy, which not only terminates in pre- 
sent failure, but discourages from all future attempts at improve- 
ment. Even in the most enlightened districts, the best cultiva- 
tors are but seldom able to assign just reasons for their practice. 
Like the good practical physician, the prudent farmer generally 
rests satisfied with the success that attends his labours, without 
troubling himself to inquire minrtely into the reasons or causes 
of it; and having perhaps witnessed a succession of theorics, 
which, like the annual productions of his soil, flourished and 
decayed in a single season, he at length acquires an abhorrence 
of all theory, and even of all attempts at improvement, except 
such as the slow results of experience may introduce. If, how- 
ever, we reflect for a moment that the ultimate aim of the agri- 
culturist is to improve and multiply. those vegetable productions 
which are best suited to the wants of man, it will readily be ad- 
mitted, that any information concerning the natural history of 
such vegetables, their general structare, the nature and consti- 
tution of the soil best adapted to their growth, and the general 
powers and agencies of nature on which their successful culture 
more immediately depends, must assist in explaining the causes 
of many appearances which are at present known only as mat- 
ters of fact; and thereby enable us not only to imptove the me- 
thods at present pursucd, but to institute new practices which 
may conduct to still greater fmprovements. Let not the little 
progress which has hitherto been made in advancing agriculture 
to the dignity of a science, discourage us from making farther 
efforts. Ifit ever reach this eminence, it must be chiefly by the 
aid of physiology; and as physiology can itself exist only in 4 
very advanced state of other sciences, it were vain to expect 
much progress to be made in it, until those sciences have been 
adequately improved. Little more than a century has elapsed 
since any real information was gained respecting the structure 
of plants; and, notwithstanding the progress since made in that 
department, many parts of vegetable anatomy are still involved 
in doubt and mystery. Chemistry has only within our own me- 
mory assumed the form of a science ; suit it is by its aid alone 
that we can investigate the nature and propertics of those more 
general agents by which the living functions of all organized be- 
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ings are sdstained. To this great improvement in chemistry, 
no person has more largely contributed than the distinguished 
author of the work before us. We have had frequent occasion 
to notice, in our Journal, the brilliant discoveries he has record- 
ed in the successive volumes of the London Phil. Transactions; 
and we feel grateful to him for having thus suspended for a time 
the labours of original investigation, in order to apply the prin- 
ciples and discoveries of his favourite science to the iluatration 
and improvement of an art, which, above all others, ministers 
to the wants and the comforts of man. 

These * Elements of Agricultural Chemistry’ have been de-~ 
livered, in the form of Lectures, to the Board of Agriculture, 
during the last ten years; and they are now published at the re- 
quest of the Board, to whom they are inscribed, as a testinion 
of the respect of the Author. In his introductory lecture, Sir 
Humphry Davy gives a general view of the plan of his course, 
adverts to the novelty and difficulty of his undertaking, and be- 
speaks the candour and indulgence of his audience to the ¢ first 
* attempt’ (in England we suppose he must mean) ‘ made to il- 
‘ lustrate Agricultural Chemistry in a distinct course of public 
‘ lectures, ’—* This branch of Chemistry, ’ says he, ‘ has for its 
‘ objects all those changes in the arrangement of matter connected 
‘ with the growth and nourishment of plants ; the comparative values 
‘ of their produce as food ; the constitution of soils ; and the manner 
‘in which lands are enriched by manure, or rendered fertile by the 
‘ different processes of cultivation.’—* The phenomena of vegetation, 
he adds, ‘ must be considered as an important branch of the-science 
‘ of organized nature ; but, though exalted above inorganic matter, 
‘ vegetables are yet in a great measure dependent for their existence 
‘ upon its laws. They receive their nourishment from the external 
‘ elements ; they assimilate it by means of peculiar organs ; and it is 
‘ by examining their physical and chemical constitution, and the 
* substances and powers which act upon them, and the modifications 
‘which they undergo, that the scientific principles of Agricultural 
‘ Chemistry are obtained.’ 

We must here take leave to remark, that the author appears 
to give too comprehensive a definition of Agricultural Chemise 
try. It is, we conceive, the proper business of the chemist, to 
examine and ascertain the nature and properties of dead and 
inorganized matter, and the various combinations which, ac- 
cording to chemical laws, it is capable of forming. The che- 
mical composition of organized bodies, and of the products 
which they form, fall, Tkewise, undef his cognizance; but 
when he proceeds to consider the ae constitution of these 
bodies, and the manner in which they act in forming their pro- 
duets, he no longer works with the instruments of the labgra- 
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tory, or conducts processes which can be: properly imitated 
there. At this point he encroaches on the province of the 
physiologist ; and every step he takes will only lead him farther 
astray, if, to his chemical knowledge, he does not superadd a 
minute attention to the structure, and just views of the powers 
and properties of the living instraments, by which the several 
products of vegetation are formed. 

We beg to state our opinion on this point at the outset, from 
a full persuasion, tl at chemists in — do not aceurately dis- 
tinguish between the phenomena which are truly chemical, and 
those which properly belong to the science of physiology ; and 
that, in their reasonin*s on these subjects, they apply the ma- 
xims of chemistry, and the laws which influence inorganic mat- 
ter, to explain the operations carried on by living agents, ac- 
cording to methods which chemistry alone is wholly unable to 
imitate. Hence it is, that, in the seience of physiology, mo~ 
dern clicmists have hitherto been far more successful in removing 
the rubbish accumulated by their predecessors, than in building 
ap any thing very solid in its place ; and in the greater part of 
our chemical physiology, to use the words of our author, ‘ it is 
* not uncommron to find a number of changes rung upon a string 
* of technical terms, such as oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and 
* azote,’ (p. 23.)—all of which, we may add, both in the sys- 
tems of plants and of animals, have been said to be successively 
absorbed and evolved, not only without the assistance of appro~ 
priate living struetures, but in direct defiance of them. 

In his Second Lecture, the author takes a rapid view of the 
general powers of matter which influence vegetation, as Gravi- 
tation, Cohesion, Chemical Attraction, Heat, Light and Elec- 
tricity. The direct influence of these powers on plants, he illus- 
trates by some appropriate examples, Many of these remarks 
might be unnecessary for an audience competently skilled in the 
principles of chemistry ; but perhaps they could. not well be dis- 
= with on the present occasion. The particular detail, 

owever, into which the author has entered, of almost all the 
simple or undecompounded. substances recognized in chemistry, 
appears to.us an unnecessary encroachment on the proper busi- 
ness of the course. ‘The greater number of these elements have lit- 
tle or no concern with vegetables or vegetation ; and the remarks 
made on them are too meagre to interest those who have any 
acquaintance with chemistry, and too concise to convey any 
useful information to those who have not. 

‘ In most of the inorganic compounds, the nature of which is well 
‘- known, into which these elements enter, they are combined,’ says 
@wmauthor, (p. 39), ‘ in definite proportions ; so that if the elements 
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* be represented by numbers, the proportions in which they combihe 
‘ - expressed either by numbers, or by some simple multiples of 
* them. ’ 

With this very brief notice, and without any other explana- 
tion, our author proceeds.to assign numbers which shall repre- 
sent each particular element; and, in addition to the ordinary 
mode of stating the results of analysis, he employs almost con- 
stantly these arbitrary numbers to represent the proportions in 
which the elements of the compound are supposed to combine ; 
—a procedure, calculated, we think, rather to puzzle and con- 
found, than to enlighten and instruct an audience, probably not 
very versant in the received facts of the science, and therefore 
little likely to be benefited by such novel and obscure represent- 
ations of them. ‘The confusion attending the employment of 
this doctrine is, in no smnall degree, increased by the want of a- 
greement among philosophers, in fixing the unit to which the 
relative values of the other nambers shall be referred. Mr Dal- 
ton, the founder of the theory, made choice of hydrogen as the 
unit. Sir Humphry Davy has followed his example; but he has 
doubled the weight of an atom of oxygen, and consequently of 
all other bodies: while Doctors Wollaston and Thomson, and 
Professor Berzelius, have all proposed oxygen as the most conve- 
nient unit. Nevertheless, our author proceeds with his stater 
ments, as if, not only the doctrine itself, but his particular mo- 
difications of it, were universally known and received ; nor does 
he once mention the name of Dalton, nor allude, in the slight- 
est manner, to any existing difference of opinion on the subject. 
There is, we fear, some reason to apprehend, lest the too zeal- 
ous application of this doctrine, even to inorganic bodies, may 
sometimes beget a disposition to compound them in proportions 
that shall suit the theory, rather than in those which actual a- 
nalysis may give: and in respect to organized substances, since, 
as our author justly observes (p. 48.) ‘ the same accuracy of 
‘ weight and measure, the same statical results which depend 

upon the uniformity of the laws that govern dead matter, can- 

not be expected in operations where the powers of life are 

concerned, and where a diversity of organs and of functions 

exists, —there is still greater reason to believe, that if to such 
substances this theory be applied, it must, for a long time, 
rest more upon conjecture than experiment, and derive greater 
aid from analegy than from fact. Jz) ' 

Having thus prepared his auditors, by these preliminary che- 
mical discussions, Sir Humphry Davy enters, in his ‘Third Lec, 
ture, on a description of the organization of plants. He re- 
fers chiefly to the writings of Grew and Mirbel in his account 
af the general structure of shrubs and trees. We perceive lits 
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tle in these descriptions which may not be found in the original 
authors, or in our best elementary treatises on botany and che- 
mistry. The discovery of the great abundance of silicious mat- 
ter in the epidermis of certain plants, as reeds and grasses, is, 
we believe, originally due to our author. In the rattan, the epi- 
dermis is said to contain a sufficient quantity of flint, to give light 
when struck by steel; and the same matter exists, generally, in 
the epidermis of hollow plants, where it is of great use in serving 
as a support, and seems to perform a part in the economy of these 
feeble vegetable tribes, analogous to that of the shell in crusta- 
ceous insects. 

Beneath the epidermis, is the greenish cellular substance, 
termed parenchyma. The cells of this part have an hexagonal 
form, the same as is usually exhibited by the cellular membraucs 
of vegetables, and is similar to that which takes place in the 
honeycomb. This arrangement, which. has wndiy been as- 
cribed to the skill and artifice of the bee, is, we are told, con- 
sidered by Dr Wollaston to be merely the result of the mecha- 
nical laws which influence the pressure of cylinders composed 
of soft materials, the nests of solitary bees bemg uniformly Cire 
cular. 

The innermost part of the bark, which is properly the liber 
of the ancients, is constituted by cortical layers, composed of a 


membranous and tubular structure; it is through it that the sap, 
destined to nourish the plant, descends, after having oo 


ced its requisite changes in the leaves. This descent of the sap, 
as is known to physiologists, was formerly denied by Hales, who 
maintained, that the sap rose and fell in the same vessels of the 
alburnous part of the wood. This opinion is, we believe, cor- 
rect, if the motion of the sap be examined before the leaves have 
appeared ; but after those organs are developed, its course is en- 
tirely changed ; for though it still continues to rise through the 
alburnum, It now passes from thence, as Darwin showed, through 
the leaves, aud descends, as Knight proved, by the bark. Hence 
it is, that, if the wood of trees be piereed before the period of 
vernation, the sap issues from the wound, because no other out- 
Jet for it then exists; but after that period, a new course is opened 
for this fluid through the leaves, and an abundant transpiration 
goes on from their surface; and then the same tree no longer conti- 
nues to bleed. ‘Thus the development of the leaves in the vegeta- 
ble, like that of the lungs in the animal system, gives a new direc- 
tion to the course of the circulating fluids, as well as alters their 
— and forms, therefore, a new point of analogy between 
the two living kingdoms of nature—an analogy which our author, 
on various occasions, affects to discredit, but which an accurate 
examination of the chemical phenomena, and an enlarged view 
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of the structure and functions of the respiratory organs in the 
several classes of animals, will, we are persuaded, in every par- 
ticular, sustain. 

‘The author next treats of the wood, as composed of albur- 
num and heart-wood. Follawing Mirbel, he speaks of the 
former as consisting of fou'r different orders of vessels or tubes, 
the simple twhes, the porous tubes, the trachea and the false tra- 
chee. “Yo us these divisions, founded on microscopical observa- 
tions, appear very questionable; and by several German physi- 
ologists the existence of such varieties has been denied. 

The fibres and vessels which form the wood are intersected, 
at regular distances, by shining lamina proceeding from the 
circunrference to the centre: they were named insertments by 
Dr Grew, and constitute what is vulgarly termed the sifver grain 
of the wood. 

In the centre of the wood the pith is situated, which was 
supposed by Linneeus to perform an important part in the ve- 
getable economy ; but in old trees it is often entirely wanting ; 
snd Mr Knight hes removed it from young ones without any 
serious injury to the growth of the plant. We believe it, how- 
ever, in the earlier periods of vegetable growth, to perform 
some essential function in the formation of buds. 

The only other organs that, at present, require distinet no- 
tice, are the leaves. "The vensels of the alburnum, passing from 
the branch, form the leaf-stalk in the first instance, and then, 
expanding in yarious directions through the parenchymatous 
structure, they constitute what Malpiehi ealled the ribs (costde), 
and others, as we think, with less propr iety, the nerves of the 
jeaves. They appear to be vessels having at least two distinct 
terminations, one into transpiving, and the other into returns 
ing vessels; by the former of ehiah a large portion of the 
more watery part of the sap is exhaled, while the remainder, 
having experienced its destined change, is continued into the 
vessels which conduct it to the inner bark. Besides this vaseus 
lar structure, the leaf consists of a series of cells which contain 
a fluid, supplied probably by a third termination of the vessels 
above mentioned, and which gives to it its chief bulk and its 
colour. Both surfaces of the leaf are covered by an epidermis; 
and it is considered that the function of transpiration js per- 
formed by its upper, and that of absorption by its under, sur- 
face. 

After describing the general structure of plants, the author 
passes on to a chemieal cxaminatiow of the products of vegeta- 
tion, and of the composition of soils. In his Fifth Lecture, how-’ 
ever, on the nature and constitution of the atmosphere and its 
mfluence on vegeiables, he resumes the subject of vegetation, 
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and offers a few remarks also on the structure and germination 
of seeds. We shall therefore deviate a little from his arrange- 
ment, by examining his — on germination and on the 
functions of the parts which have been just described, before we 
consider the products which they form, or the composition of 
the soil in which they grow. 

With respect to the seed, Sir Humphry Davy observes that 
it consists of one or more cotyledons, a plume and a radicle ; 
but he gives us no information concerning the manner in which 
these parts are connected with each other, although this struc- 
ture is not less curious than that of the perfect plant, and has 
been ably illustrated by Grew, Malpighi, Goertner, and some 
later French writers. To the agriculturist also, this description 
would have becn fully as interesting as that of the mature plant; 
for, in his cperations, he is much more concerned in what re- 
lates to seeds; and many points, in the chemical history of ger- 
mination, are more completely and unequivocally ascertained 
than in the corresponding process of vegetation. ‘ If a healthy 
seed,’ says our author, (p. 186), * be duly moistened and ex- 
* posed to air, at a temperature not below 45°, it soon germi- 

nates.’ *£ If the air be confined, it is found that, in the pro- 

cess of germination, the oxygen, or a part of it, is absorbed ; 

the azote remains unaltered ; no carbonic acid is taken away 

from the air; on the contrary, some is added.’ Our author 
does not state these opinions as founded on any experiments of 
his own; and they are so very indefinite and so completely op- 
posed to the conclusions drawn from experiment by others, that 
we feel some surprise at the complacency with which they are 
expressed, and the confidence with which Sir Humphry seems 
to expect that they should be received. We cannot suppose him 
ignorant of the numerous and accurate experiments made, on this 
subject, by Scheele, Cruickshank, and De Saussure, all of whom 
have shown, that, if seeds be confined and made to germinate 
in a given portion of air, not a part only, but the whole of the 
oxygen is consumed; and that its place is supplied, not merely by 
some, but by an equal bulk of carbonic acid gas. Surely it was 
incumbent on our author either to have supported his own opi- 
nions by some new experiments, or to have pointed out some 
fallacy in those of his predecessors, or in the conclusion drawn 
from them. But he has done neither; and has thus, as we 
think, not only failed in the respect due to those distinguished 
chemists, but contributed, as fur as his authority extends, to 
replunge the subject into that obscurity and error, out,of which 
their more accurate labours had so recently raised it. 

* By germination, ’ continues our author, * the coagulated mucilage, 
© or starch of the seed, is converted into sugar; a substance dificult of 
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solution is thus changed into one easily soluble; and the sugar, 
carried through the celis or vessels of the cotyledons, is the uou- 
rishment of the infant plant. It is easy,’ he adcs, ‘ to understand 
the nature of this change, by referring to the facts mentioned ix 
the third lecture.’ 
As far as we can coilect from this reference, he seems to think 
that, in this process, the starch of the seed both acquires a lit- 
tle oxygen, and loses a little carbon. A little oxygen, says he, 
(p. 113), is absorbed, which probably tends to acidify the glu- 
ten of the grain, and thus breaks down the texture of the starch ; 
ives a hew arrangement to its elements, and renders it soluble 
in water; and as there is likewise a formation of carbonic acid 
in this case, it is probable the starch loses a little carbon, which 
combines with the oxygen to form it. We agree with out au- 
thor, that the starch is converted into saccharine matter, and 
that a formation of carbonic acid accompanies this change; but 
we perceive no evidence to prove that the starch itselt either 
yields the carbon, or absorbs oxygen from the air, both of which 
are alleged to be necessary to effect the conversion in question. 
On the contrary, if the author had investigated more minutely 
the structure of the seed, or examined more accurately the et- 
fects it produces in the air, he would have been disposed, we 
think, to reject all belief in the direct operation of either of these 
supposed agents. He would have learned that the particles of 
starch are contained in a fine cellular tissue, and that this mem- 
branous covering is again enveloped in two other tunics of much 
denser structure. Granting therefore that the seed affords car- 
bon, yet the position its starch occupies seems effectually to pre- 
clude the probability of this clement being furnished by that 
substance ; and, indeed, the quantity lost during this change is 
so extremely minute, as altogether to destroy the belief that its 
mere loss can be the direct occasion of it. As to what is said 
concerning an absorption of oxygen, and of its action first on 
the gluten, and then on the starch of the seed, it may be sufli- 
cient to remark, that it is clearly established, by the experi- 
ments already referred to, that all the oxygen which disappears 
in germination is converted into, and actually exists, exterior 
to the seed, in the form of carbonic acid gas; so that, of ne- 
cessity, none can be proved to be absorbed by the seed. We 
must, therefore, consider this hypothesis of the conversion of 
starch into sugar, in the process of germination, as mere ehe 
mical speculation, by no means ‘ easy to understand ;’ but at- 
fording a very proper example of the * changes sometimes rung 
on a string of technical terms, such as oxygen, carbon,’ &c. ; 
and therefore, in no degree entitled to the regard of the phy- 
siologist, ; 
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The process of malting is considered, by our author in com- 
mon with others, merely as one in which germination is artifi- 
cially produced. ° It is true that the germination of the seed al- 
ways accompanies that conversion of its fecula or starch into 
saccharine matter which it is the aim of the maltster to effect; 
but we donot believe such growth to be in any way necessary to 
that result ; and have no doubt, that if the minute germ or em- 
bryo of the seed were previously removed, the great mass of in- 
organic matter, if placed in the same circumstances, would un- 
dergo the same change. Indeed, this change can be wrought 
on this matter after it is reduced te powder, or is separated in 
the form of starch. The growth of the germ, in the process 
of malting, is no farther useful than as an indication of the due 
degree of change being effected in the inorganic matter—that 
is, when the organized parts exhibit a certain degree of devel- 
opment, then the inorganic matter is: most completely changed. 
All growth beyond this, is injurious, as leading to a consump- 
tion of the inorganic matter. All less than this, is not others 
wise disadvantageous, than as an indication that the inorganic 
matter is not duly changed. It is provided by Nature, that the 
same agents which urge on the development of the organized 
parts, should, at the same time, assist’ in preparing food for 
their support; but in the one case, they act physiologically on a 
living structure; in the other, they exert a chemical operation 
on the inorganic matter of the seed. 

From the germination of the seed, the author proceeds to ve- 
getation, a the influence which growing plants exert on the 
air. * It is proved, says he, by the experiments of Priestley, 
¢ Ingenhousz, Woodhouse, and De Saussure, many of which I have 
* repeated with similar results, that when a growing plant is expos- 
* ed, in the presence of solar light, to a given quantity of atmos- 
* pherical air, containing its due proportion of carbonic acid, the 
* carbonic acid, after a certain time, is destroyed, and a certain 
* quantity of oxygen is found in its place; so that carbon is added to 
‘ plants from the air by the process of vegetation in sunshine, and 
* oxygen is added to the atmosphere. ’ 

In addition to what is here stated by our author, we may re- 
mark, that the experiments of Senebier and De Saussure prove 
that the presence of carbonic acid is absolutely necessary to 
this production of oxygen by the leaves of plants; and that the 
quantity of oxygen actually produced, is exactly equal to that 
of the carbonic acid gas that disappears ; so that the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid, is distinctly proved to be the source 
from which the oxygen gas is derived. 

It is abundantly evident, also, that this operation of the leaves 
is wholly unconnected with the exertion of their vegelating 
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power; for, as Sir Humphry Davy admits, it is equally effected 
by ‘ leaves recently separated from the tree, or even when im- 
¢ mersed in water holding carbonic acid in solution; ’ conditions 
which, in most species of plants, must entirely prevent the ex- 
ercise of their vegetating power. We are inclined therefore, 
with Ingenhousz, to consider it as not owing to vegetation, but 
to the influence of solar light upon plants; to be, in fact, as Mr 
Ellis has expressed it, a chemical operatiou, effected by the di- 
rect agency of light upon the carbonic acid contained in the leaf. 
We had lately occasion * to consider more particularly Mr El- 
lis’s observations on this subject, and to notice a theory he has 
connected with it, which appears to us to afford the only plau- 
sible explanation yet given of the green colour of plants. 

He considers the chemical, or deoxydating rays of the solar 
beam, to be chiefly concerned in accomplishing these changes; 
and that, at the very same time, and in the same operation, by 
which the carbonic acid in the deaf is decomposed, and yields its 
oxygen to the atmosphere, the alkali, naturally present, is ren- 
dered predominant in the fluids of the leaf, and imparts to them 
their green colour. Sir Humphry Davy admits (p. 200) ‘2 
* connexion to exist between the natural colour of the leaves 
* and the production of oxygen gas ;’ but these two facts he has 
regarded -_ as contemporaneous events, venturing no opinion 
concerning the manner in which their connexion takes place. 
So, likewise, he casually mentions the changes of colour that 
occur in autumn, as connected with the predominance of acid in 
the leaf; but offers no explanation of the mode in which they 
are effected. ‘These, also, have been fully discussed by the writer 
already referred to. 

But though, when exposed in sunshine, plants decompose 
carbonic il and emit oxygen—‘ In the dark,’ continucs our 
author, (p. 19%), § no oxgen gas is produced by plants, whatever 
© be the elastic medium to which they are exposed, and no carbonic 
* acid is absorbed. In most cases, on the contrary, oxygen gas, if it 
* be present, is absorbed, and carbonic acid gas is produced. I 
* once suspected, * he adds, ‘ that all the carbonic acid gas produced 
* by plants in the night or in shade, might be owing to the decay of 
« some part of the leaf or epidermis ; but the recent experiments of 
* Mr D. Ellis are opposed to this idea; and I found that a perfectly 
‘ healthy plant of celery, placed in a given portion of air, for a few 
‘ hours only, occasioned a production of carbonic acid gas, and an 
* absorption of oxygen.’ 

We regret that our author has not been more particular in 
his detail of this solitary experiment ;—that he has not told us 


* Edin. Rev. Nov. 1811, 
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more of the manner, and of the circumstances in which it was 
made;—whether the oxygen, which he says was absorbed by the 
plant, was wholly retained, or contributed to the formation of 
the carbonic acid produced ;—to what extent the loss of oxygen 
proceeded, and es proportion in bulk the acid obtained bore 
to it. But these important particulars are altogether omitted ; 
and all that we collect from this most trifling experiment, is the 
simple and well known fact, that a healthy plant, placed in a 
given portion of air, consumes its oxygen, and occasions a pro- 
duction of carbonic acid gas. 

The author, however, to whom he has referred, our readers 
will recollect, maintains, from the experiments of various au- 
thors, as well as his own, that growing plants, universally, and 
under all circumstances, consume oxygen, and produce carbo- 
nic acid gas; and that the bulk of acid gas sbolinced is exactly 
equal to that of the oxygen gas consumed, just as occurs in the 
germination of seeds. This conversion of oxygen into carbo- 
nic acid is, he farther contends, the true and proper result of 
the change induced on the air by the respiratory function of the 
plant ; that it is quite distinct in its mode of occurrence, and in 
its effects, from the chemical operation by which oxygen is af: 
forded by the leaves; and that the living functions of the plant 
are suspended, or entirely cease, if this change in the air be un- 
duly interrupted. 

To all experiments, however, and particularly to those of Mr 
Ellis, brought forward in favour of the idea, that plants exert 
upon the air a permanent agency similar to that of animals, 
Sir Humphry Davy objects, that they have been made under 
circumstances unfavourable to accuracy of result. * The plants,’ 
says he, ¢ have been confined, and supplied with food, in an unna- 
« tural manner ; and the influence of light upon them has been very 
« much diminished by the nature of the media through which it pass- 
‘ed. Plants, confined in limited portions of air, soon become dis- 
* eased; their leaves decay; and by their decomposition, they ra- 
“ pidly destroy the oxygen of the air.’ 

We confess, that to us these objections do not appear at all 
satisfactory ; and in justice to Mr Lillis, we shall venture to sub- 
join the following concise replics to them. 

In all the experiments of that author, the plants certainly ap- 
pear to have been confined ; and so, we presume, was the plant 
of celery in the experiment of Sir Iiumphry Davy: they were 
not, however, supplied with food in an * unnatural manner ;’ 
for they drew it either from the cotyledons of the seed, or from 
the soil in which they were originally placed to grow. As to 
the agency of light, it nowhere appears to have been the de- 
sign of Mr Ellis, in these experiments, to cxamiue its influence 
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upon plants; but that of plants upon the air. Though not pla- 
ced, therefore, in direct sunshine, his plants were always ex- 
posed to the full light of day; and our author himself, in com- 
mon with every one clse, as we shall presently see, employs a si- 
milar apparatus in his experiments, to ascertain the direct ope- 
ration of light on plants. Lastly, the plants, in Mr Eliis’s'ex~ 
periments, did not become diseased ; their leaves did not de- 
cay, but on the contrary continued to grow; and they could 
not therefore, by their decomposition, but must, we conceive, 
by their growth, have destroyed the oxygen of the air. 

To the consumption of this oxygen, appear to belong those 
peculiar changes in the fluids, contained in the vascular system 
of the leaf, which fit them for the nourishment and growth of 
the plant ;—to the production of this element, under the direct 
agency of solar light, succeed those alterations in the juices of 
the parenchymatous structure, on which its colour, inflammability, 
and other sensible properties, materially depend. Concerning 
the intimate nature of either of these series of changes, no pre- 
cise information is afforded by the work before us; and, in- 
deed, the inquiry seems not yet sufficiently advanced, to enable 
us to enter, with any tolerable success, on the subject. While, 
however, philosophers may doubt and dispute concerning the 
relative importance of light and air to vegetables, the horti- 
culturist, we think, will continue to act in conformity with 
those views of their use and operation to which. we have given 
our support. He will not cease to bear in mind, that if he 
wholly excludes fresh air from his conservatory, his plants will 
droop and die; while, by the exclusion of light, he robs them, 
it is true, of their colour and their odour, but does not destroy 
their life. Indeed, it is by resorting to this latter expedient that 
he is enabled to present us with many vegetables in the only state 
in which they are used as food. 

As it seems thus to be proved, that plants, in the shade and 
m darkness, convert oxygen gas into carbonic acid, and in sun- 
shine reconvert carbonic acid into oxygen gas; and that, in ci- 
ther case, the quantity of the one gas obtained is always equal 
to that of the other which disappears, it becomes an interesting 
question to determine, whether, when exposed in the free at- 
mosphere to the vicissitudes of sunshine, and of shade, vegetas 
bles, on the whole, purify or deteriorate the air. The very 
statement of this question exhibits it as one that can partly be 
decided by experiment, and must in part also be tried by gene- 
ral reasoning and probability. , Sir Humphry Davy states, that 
Dr Priestley found vitiated air to be purified by the growth of 
plants, when they were exposed in it for successive days and 
nights; and he himself. made some few researches on this sub- 
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ject, and thus describes their results. A turf of grass was con- 
fined in a glass jar, containing 380 cubic inches of common air 
inverted oyer water ; it was exposed, for eight days, in a gar- 
den, to the vicissitudes of light and shade. When the air was 
examined, it rendered lime-water slightly turbid, and the resi- 
dual gas contained only 2, of oxygen; ‘ so that the air,’ says 
he, ‘ had been slightly deteriorated by the action of the gasses.’ 
* In another experiment, he introduced, by means of an ap- 
propriate apparatus, carbonic acid to the common air he em- 
ployed, so that a small quantity of that gas was constantly pre- 
sent in the receiver; and he then found, on the seventh day, 
that the air was 4 per cent. purer than the air of the atmosphere. 
In a third experiment, made with the shoot of a vine, confined 
in-an atmosphere surcharged with carbonic acid gas, the air, on 
the eighth day, was found to contain ;',; of carbonic acid gas, 
and 100 parts of it afforded 23.5 of oxygen gas. ‘ These facts,’ 
he continues, ‘ confirm the popular opinion, that, when the 
* leaves of vegetables perform their healthy functions, they tend 
* to purify the atmosphere in the common variations of weather 
* and changes from light to darkness.’ 

On these experiments we have to remark, that the simple fact 
of the power of plants to afford oxygen gas, when exposed to 
sunshine, in an atmosphere containing an excess of carbonic acid, 
has been long ago established by various authors, and more par- 
ticularly by M. De Saussure. That author, however, carefully 
distinguishes between the results gained from experiments made 
in artificial atmospheres, and those which are obtained in experi- 
ments conducted in common air. When, for example, he em- 

loyed an atmosphere that contained an excess of carbonic acid, 
cs then obtained a proportional excess of oxygen gas ; but when 
he employed only common air in his experiments, then the plants 
neither suffered any alteration themselves, ner produced any 
¢hange either in the purity or the volume of the air. Whoever 
will take the trouble to compare Sir Humphry Davy’s first ex- 
periment, in which common air only was employed, with his 
two last, where an artificial atmosphere, containing an excess of 
carbonic acid, was used, will find their results to correspond 
nearly with those of M. De Saussure ; and that the general con- 
clusion he has drawn, respecting the SS. ot the atmos- 
phere by vegetation, is not warranted by the experiments on 
which it is made to rest. ‘This error has arisen, not from defect 
in his experiments, or even in the particular inferences which he 
makes from them ; but from not attending to the difference of 
circumstances under which they were respectively made ; and, 
consequently, in applying to the natural atmosphere what is true 
only of an atmosphere artificially compounded. Had he be- 
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stowed more attention on the elaborate researches of Saussure, 
he might perhaps have escaped this error; but unfortunately he 
seems, on all occasions, so desirous of trusting wholly to his owa 
labours, however imperfect, that he pays little regard to the writ- 
ings of his contemporaries ; and thence, as we conceive, he not 
unfrequently commits injustice, but sometimes falls into mistake. 

‘With respect to general reasoning, concerning the purification 
of the atmosphere by: plants, it is ascertained that the composi> 
tion of the air is always uniform, and that it contains only a 
very small proportion of carbonic acid gas—-not more than from 
rio © x55 according to the opinion of Davy, and trom +,'5¢ to 
rrss» according to the experiments of Dalton. Now, as plants 
yield oxygen only by decomposing carbonic acid, it necessarily 
follows, that the quantity of oxygen gas obtained from the atmos- 
phere must be limited by that of the carbonic acid existing in it. 
‘This, however, is a quantity so extremely small, as to be alto- 
gether insignificant, if it were wholly decomposed; a circum- 
stance that never does happen, else it could not be uniformly 
present. We find accordingly, from the experiment of our au- 
thor, as well as from those of M. De Saussure, that a given por- 
tion of common air receives no addition of oxygen when healthy 

lants, even in sunshine, are made to vegetate in it, It may, 
ce be said that the carbonic acid formed in the various 
processes of respiration, combustion, fermentation and putre- 
faction, would accumulate to excess in the free atmosphere, were 
it not constantly removed by the decomposing power of plants.— 
But are there not other bodies, both fluid and solid, which at- 
tract this acid gas from the air? and has any attempt yet been 
made to calculate the extent of their operation ? It is true, that, 
as yet, we know no natural process, except that of the agency 
of plants in sunshine, by which oxygen is directly restored to the 
atmosphere: But does our ignorance, in this respect, amount to 
any proof that no other mode or modes exist ? r, because such 
modes are at present unknown to us, are we therefore entitled 
to conclude that this office must be performed by plants ? 

Since it is now admitted, even by our author, that healthy 
plants, in certain circumstances, actually deteriorate the air ; it 
would, at least, seem prudent to suspend our belief in the ¢ po- 
‘ pular opinion that they purify the atmosphere,’ until we gain 
some farther insight into the extent of this deteriorating process. 
It is indeed only by estimating the quantity of oxygen produced 
by growing vegetables, and the circumstances and times which 
favour or retard its production, and by calculating also the de- 
gree of deterioration produced by the exercise of the respiratory 
function of vegetables in all the climates of the earth, and find- 
ing how, aunty the two processes balance or counteract each 
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other, that we can at all approach towards a solution of the dif- 
ficult problem, whether plants, growing in the free atmosphere, 
tend more to purify or deteriorate the air. 

With respect to the general question, by what means is the 
purity of the atmosphere maintained? we may add, that with 
regard to us, it is a question which partakes more of curiosity 
than of use, since the great scale on which the operations are 
conducted, places them far beyond human control, and reduces 
to absolute insignificance the little experiments of man. The 
investigation of the subject must, however, continue to present 
us with new and valuable facts ; and its final determination, when- 
ever it shall be achieved, will, doubtless, excite our admiration 
of the wisdom and simplicity of the means employed to bring 
about changes so curious in their nature, so vast in their extent, 
and, in their consequences, so essential both to vegetable and 
animal life. 

A number of miscellaneous remarks on various points of ve- 
getable physiology and practical horticulture succeed. These 
are all familiar to those who are versant in the writings of Hales, 
Darwin, and Knight. We meet with nothing original, except 
some chemical speculations on the mode in which the different 
organized parts of vegetables may be formed from the same sap, 
according as it is acted on by heat, light and air. This, says 
the author, it is * easy to conceive ;’ but, speaking physiologi- 
cally, we do not so clearly see how a mere knowledge of the 
chemical composition of vegetable products can explain the mode 
of their formation in the living organs of plants. 

We now return to the Third Lecture, in which the chemical 
constitution of plants, and of the substances found in them, are 
considered ; and where, from the pursuits and experience of the 
author, we may expect to find more novelty of remark, and 
greater depth of information. He enumerates 17 compound 
substances as being found in vegetables. Of all these substances, 
and also of the acids, alkalies, earths, metallic oxides, and sa- 
line compounds, a detailed history, occupying about 40 pages, 
is given. When we consider that of all these substances, gum 
or mucilage, starch, sugar, gluten, oils, tannin, and albumen 
ajone particularly interest the agricultural chemist, we cannot 
help thinking this part of the author’s work extended too 
far—and that it must have been considered as somewhat dry 
and tedious by his audience. In a work on the general chemis- 
try of vegetables, such details would have been necessary; but 
we do not really see what the egriculturist of this country has to 
do with gum elastic, the narcotic principle, and indigo: and 
those who may desire such information will, after all, find it 
more copiously given in cur systematic chemical works, 
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The vegetable principles above enumerated are said to be con- 
tained in the vascular system, and in the cellular structure of’ 
plants ; and in different vegetables they are found in very dif- 
ferent parts. In some instances, as in the birch, mucilage and 
sugar abound in the alburnuim ; in cabbage, sea-cale and bro- 
colt they occur, with albumen, in the leaves. In bulbous, and 
sometimes in common roots, as in the potatoe, these principles 
are very abundant; so that, from various analyses, it appears 
that a fourth part of the weight of this root may be considered 
2s nutritive matter. The turnip, carrot, and parsnip are much’ 
less nutritive ; but still very valuable roots. 

All these, however, and also the potatoe, yield, in this re- 
spect, to the seeds of the cerealia, at the head of which stands 
wheat. The author has given the result of several analyses of 
this important grain, from which it appears that some fine 
wheat yielded him, in 100 parts, 77 of starch, and 19 of gluten ; 
Norfolk barley afforded 79 starch, and 6 gluten. A valuable Ta- 
ble is then given of the quantities of soluble or nutritive matters 
contained in various substances, used as articles of food either 
for man or cattle. The analyses were made by the author hims-: 
self, with a view to a knowledge of the general nature and 
quantity of the products, and not of their intimate chemical 
composition. This Table is well worthy the consideration of 
the practical agriculturist, since, as far as it is carried, it will 
enable him to discover the relative nutrient powers of the seve- 
ral seeds, roots, and grasses, which he is accustomed to culti- 
vate. We warmly recommend it to general perusal. 

To his account of the chemical compounds, the author adds 
instructions for analyzing a vegetable substance, so as to disco-~ 
ver, in a general way, suited to the views of the agriculturist, 
the principles of which it is composed. These directions are 
simple and concise; and they are followed by some analyses il- 
Justrating the order in which the results of the experiments 
should be arranged. ‘To ascertain, however, the primary ele« 
ments of the different vegetable principles, and the proportions 
in which they are combined, by submitting vegetable substances 
to decomposition by heat, requires, says he, a complicated appa- 
ratus, much time and labour, and all the resources of the ana- 
lytical chemist. By such operations it will be found, that the’ 
most essential vegetable substances consist of hydrogen, carbon 
and oxygen, in different proportions, generally alone, but in 
some few cases combined with azote ; the acid, alkaline, earthy, 
and metallic matters, and the saline compounds, though neces 
sary, being of less importance than the other principles, parti- 
cularly in their relation to agriculture. 

VOL. XXII. NO. 44, T 
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The 4th Lecture treats of the constituent parts of soils ; their 
analysis and uses; of the rocks and strata found beneath them; 
and of their improvement. The greater part of this valuable 
essay, in which the author has much simplified aud greatly im- 
proved on the processes of Fordyce and Kirwan, has been long 
before the public in various forms—which renders unnecessary 
any extended notice of it. Soils, however diversified in appear- 
ance and quality, consist of different proportions of the same 
substances, in various states of chemical combination, or me- 
chanical mixture. 

These substances are silica, lime, alumina, magnesia, the oxids 
of iron and manganesum, animal and vegetable matters in a de- 
composing state, and saline, acid, or alkaline combinations. 

On the chemical history of all these substances a few remarks 
are offered ; and the author then proceeds to describe the instru- 
ments and reagents required in the analysis of soils; the gene- 
ral rules to be observed ; and the several stages of the process 
by which the composition of the soil is discovered ; together with 
examples of the method in which the several products or results 
are to be numerically arranged. 

To these succeed some ingenious remarks on the relations of 
different soils to heat and moisture. Some soils, it is observed, 
are more easily heated and more readily cooled than others. 
Stiff clayey soils are with difficulty heated, and, being usually 
moist, retain their heat only for a short time. Chalks, also, are 
difficultly heated; but, being dryer, retain their heat longer, less 
being consumed in causing the evaporation of moisture. A 
black soil, and soils that contain much carbonaceous or ferru- 
ginous matter, acquire a higher temperature by exposure to the 
sun, than pale coloured soils. When soils are perfectly dry, 
those that most readily become heated, cool most rapidly ; but 
the darkest coloured dry soil, abounding in animal and vegeta- 
ble matters, cools more slowly than a wet pale soil, eomposed 
entirely of earthy matter. These results were gained by expe- 
riments made on different kinds of soils, exposed for a given 
time to the sun, and in the shade; and the degrees of heating 
and cooling were ascertained by the thermometer. 

Water is said to exist in soils, either in a state of chemical 
combination, or of cohesive attraction. It is in the latter state 
only that it can be absorbed by the roots of plants, unless in the 
case of the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances. 
The more divided the parts of the soil are, the greater is its at- 
tractive power for water ; and the addition of vegetable and ani- 
mal matters still farther increases this power. This power of 
absorption is much connected with fertility, as the evaporation 
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in the day is counteracted by the attraction of aqueous vapour 
from the air during the night. The most fertile soils possess 
always the greatest absorbing powers. ‘Thus does the absorb- 
ing power for water become an indication of the fertility of @ 
soil; and the effects of tillage in improving this power are also 
very striking. ‘The nature of the subsoil influences also the 
absorbing and retaining power of the surface soil; of which se- 
veral examples are stated. 

The relative absorbing powers of different earthy substances, 
has lately also engaged the attention of Professor Leslie ; and it 
may be useful to subjoin a brief abstract of his method and re- 
sults, as described in his recent treatise on the ‘ Relations of 
Air to Heat and Moisture.’ He first thoroughly dried, and 
almost roasted, before a strong fire, the substance to be examine 
ed, and then introduced it into a phial with a close stopper. 
The powder, thus prepared, was afterwards thrown into a very 
large wide-shaped bottle, and shut up till it had attracted its 
share of humidity from the confined air ; and a delicate hygro- 
meter being then let down into the bottle, indicated the measure 
of effect produced by absorption. In this way it was found, 
that at a temperature of about 60° Fahrenheit, alumine caused 
a dryness of 84 degrees in the air included with it: the carbo- 
nate of magnesia, 75; the carbonate of lime, 70; silica, 40; 
the carbonate of barytes, 32; and that of strontites, only 23. 
Marble and quicklime produced exactly the same effect ; and in 
general no sensible difference could be perceived between the 
pure earths and their carbonates. The more compound earths 
and stones possessed generally the power of attracting moisture 
from the air in a still higher degree. Pipe clay occasioned a 
dryness of 85 degrees ; whinstone of 80; and sea sand, having 
an admixture of shells, of 70 degrees. ‘The progressive increase 
of absorbing power, which accompanies the decay and disinte- 
gration of rocks, is well illustrated in common whinstone, the 
greenstone of mineralogists. A piece of solid rock occasioned 
a dryness of 80 degrees by the hygrometer: another Pieces de- 
cayed and crumbling, gave 86 degrees: and a third piece of 
the same rock, already reduced to mould, afforded 92 degrees. 
The ameliorating asens of culture was exemplified in sea- 
sand, which increased in absorbing power as it was brought more 
and more into a state of cultivation. ‘The effects of all these 
substances were, however, inferior to that of garden mould, 
which amounted to 95 degrees. Other cultivated soils exerted 
a similar power of absorption; and this property always appear- 
ed to be proportioned to their de eae goodness. 

* But to return to our author—Towards the*conclusion of this 
T 4 
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lecture, he presents us with a few remarks on the formation of 
soils by the decay and decomposition of rocks, and the succes- 
sive growth, decay, and accumulation of vegetable matter. A 
catalogue of the principal rocks, which, according to geologists, 
compose the crust of the earth, is next given; and some few re- 
marks, on the means of discovering the cause and counteracting 
the effect of sterility in soils, whether arising from defective con- 
stitution or texture, are added. 

‘ Land, however, may be too rich as well as too poor; and excess 
€ of poverty or of richness,’ says the author, ‘ is almost equally fa- 
* tal to the hopes of the farmer. The true constitution of the soil 
‘ for the best crop, is that in which the earthy materials, the moist- 
¢ ure and manure, are properly associated, and in which the decom- 
* posable vegetable or animal matter does not exceed one-fourth of 
« the weight of the earthy constituents. ” 

From the view thus presented of the constitution of soils, and 
the nature of vegetation, it is quite evident that plants, by their 
growth, must gradually exhaust the soil of its richer the more 
nutrient parts; and that these can be resupplied only by the 
addition of manures. This important subject, which is capable 
of receiving the greatest illustration from the principles of che- 
mistry, occupies, accordingly, a considerable portion of our au- 
thor’s work, in which he treats first of manures of vegetable and 
animal origin, and next of those of mineral origin. We know 
not any department in practical agriculture where greater igno- 
rance, negligence, and abuse prevail, than in the collection, ma- 
nagement, and application of fold-yard manure. It is quite !a- 
mentable to survey a farm-yard in many parts of the kingdom ; 
to see the abundance of vegetable matter that is trodden for 
months under foot, over a surface of perhaps half an acre of 
Jand, exposed to all the rains that fall, by which its more solu- 
ble and richer parts are washed away, or perhaps carried down 
to poison the watcr of some stagnant pool, which the unfortu- 
nate cattle are afterwards compelled to drink. From the yard, 
the manure is often carted to the field, at a time when the land 
is rendered impenetrable by frost ; or, if this operation be de- 
layed to a less unseasonable period, it is then frequently laid 
down in small heaps, or sometimes spread over the surface, ex- 
posed for many days to the sun, the winds and the rain, as if 
with the direct design of dissipating those more volatile parts 
which it ought to be the farmer’s first endeavour to preserve. 
Often too, where greater pains are at first taken in the collec- 
tion of the manure, practices little less injurious are permitted 
to prevail, The heap of dung is carelessly accumulated, is trod- 


den and poached by cattle, and so drenched and washed with 
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rain, that its more soluble materials ooze out in every part, and 
are lost; and fermentation in the mass is effectually checked; or, 
if this process happen to begin, a new train of mischiefs succeeds, 
The fermentation, instead of being moderated in its action, and 
uniformly diffused through the mass, is siffered to run on to 
excess; by which means, not only is the heap of manure greatly 
reduced in quantity, but all its more valuable qualities are given 
to the winds, and little else remains than a comparatively inac- 
tive residue. We know that, in some districts, more informa- 
tion and better practices prevail ; but we know also, from obser- 
vation in many different parts of the kingdom, that what has 
been stated above is no exaggerated picture, but a plain state- 
ment of facts. Nothing can be so likely to remove ignorance 
60 deplorable, and prejudices so inveterate, as the diffasion of 
real knowledge concerning the nature of manures, and their 
mode of action on soils, and on the plants which grow in them. 
Much useful information on these subjects may be gathered from 
various writers both on the theory and practice of the art. 
Our author omits all mention of his predecessors, and proceeds 
to give us his own ideas on these subjects. ‘These we consider, 
though not always novel, yet as generally just; and shall now 
present a short abstract of them to our readers. 

Manures, he observes, must be extremely attenuated, to enter 
the absorbent vessels of plauts. Powders, in their most impalpa- 
ble forms, are unable to do so: they must be reduced to a state 
of complete solution in afluid before this can be effected. Ma- 
nures therefore can act only by furnishing solid or gaseous mat= 
ters, capable of being dissolved by water; for such substances 
as pass oft into the atmosphere in a gaseous form are soon dif- 
fused through it and lost. From some direct experiments, the 
author is led to think that many soluble vegetable substances 
pass unchanged into the roots of plants, like the colouring mat- 
ter of madder, which is known to tinge them red; and many 
substances, poisonous to vegetables, are nevertheless absorbed 
by them. 

Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccharine, oily, and extractive 
fluids are substances that, in their unchanged states, contain all 
the principles necessary te vegetation: these substances, how- 
ever, can seldom be applied in their pure forms; and vegetable 
manures, besides these, usually contain a great excess of fibrous 
and insoluble matter; which must undergo chemical changes, 
before they can become the food of plants. The author then 
proceeds to consider the nature of these changes, the causes that 
occasion them, and the products which they afford. If vegeta- 
we mattere, which contain starch, sugar, mucilage, or ether 
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compounds soluble in water, be moistened, and exposed to air, 
in a temperature from 55° to 80°, the oxygen of the air will dis- 
appear, and carbonic acid be formed: h eat will be produced : 
and carbonic acid, gaseous oxide of carbon, and hydrocarbon- 
ate, be given off: a dark-coloured liquor, of a sourish or bitter 
taste, will likewise be formed: and if the process go on for a 
sufficient time, nothing solid, except earthy and saline matter, 
coloured by charcoal, will remain. The hk liquor contains 
acetic acid ; and if albumen or gluten existed in the materials, 
it then likewise contains volatile alkali. The pure woody fibre 
resists putrefaction most, but its texture is at length broken 
down ; and it is rendered soluble by mixture with other ele- 
ments. Animal matters, under similar circumstances, decom- 
pose more rapidly, and carbonic acid and ammonia are formed 
during their putrefaction: foetid compound elastic fluids are 
given off, and likewise azote: dark-coloured acid and oily fluids 
escape, and leave a residuum of salts and earths mixed with 
carbonaceous matter. 

From this description of the nature of the substances employ- 
ed as manures, the products which they yield under decompo- 
sition, and their use in nourishing plants, it is evident, that when 
they consist principally of matter soluble in water, their fermen- 
tation or putrefaction should be prevented as much as possible, 
these processes being useful only when the manure consists chief- 
ly of vegetable or animal fibre. 

All green succulent plants readily ferment, and, when intend- 
ed for manure, cannot be used too soon after their death. ‘The 
same remark applies to sea-weed, which, in the West of Eng- 
land, is always used as fresh as it can be procured. Dry straw 
of all kinds is generally submitted to fermentation before it is 
employed ; but it may be doubted whether the practice should 
be indiscriminately adopted. It is rendered more manageable, 
indeed, by undergoing this process ; but there is likewise a great 
Joss of nutritive matter. ‘The author suggests, therefore, whe- 
ther straw might not be more economicaily applied, if chopped 
small, and kept dry, till it is ploughed in for the use of the crop. 
In this case, though its operation might be more slow, its effect, 
it is said, would be more lasting. Mere woody fibre, it is add- 
ed, seems to be the only vegetable matter that requires fermen- 
tation to render it nutritive to plants. 

‘ In the writings of scientific agriculturists,’ continues our au- 
thor (p. 265), ‘ a great mass of facts may be found in favour of 
* the application of farm-yard dung in a recent state. Mr Young, 
© in an essay on manures, adduces a number of excellent authorities 
* in support of the plan. Many who doubted, have been lately con- 
* vinced : and perhaps there is no subject of investigation in which 
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there is such an union of theoretical and practical evidence. 1 

have myself, within the last ten years, witnessed a number of dis- 
tinct proofs on the subject. I shall content myself with quoting 
* that which ought to have, and which I am sure will have, the 
* greatest weight among agriculturists. Within the last seven years, 
* Mr Coke has entirely given up the system formerly adopted on 
* his farm, of applying fermented dung: and he informs me, that 
* his crops have been since as good as they ever were, and that his 
* manure goes nearly twice as far.’ 

Now, without calling in question the results of Mr Coke’s ex- 
perience, or the general correctness of the theoretical views ad- 
vanced by our author, we may be permitted to say, that, in 
practice, they must be received with much caution ; and, in ma- 
ny situations and circumstances, must undergo very consider- 
able modification. It is not enough to consider merely the con- 
dition of the manure: we must also direct our attention to the 
nature of the soil and the climate, the kind of crop, and the sea- 
son of the year in which the manure is applied. Little benefit, 
for example, could be derived from straw inserted in the dry 
state suggested by our author, unless the soil not only were in 
that alien. and possessed that degree of fertility requisite to 
begin and carry on, with sufficient rapidity, the decomposition 
or rotting in the straw itself, but to sustain also the growth of 
the cultivated plants, till such decomposition was duly brought 
about. It is only in the richer lands, those stored with a good 
proportion of decomposing vegetable or animal remains, that 
such a raw material could be used with advantage, or even with 
safety: and the practice of employing such unreduced manure 
is not to be recommended, and is indeed scldom adopted in 
poor soils, especially if such are damp or wet-bottomed, or lie 
in acold, elevated, or inoist situation. ‘The use of rough, straw- 
ey manure, mentioned by Mr Marshall, in his Rural Economy 
of Norfolk, more than twenty years ago, as almost peculiar to 
Norfolk, may suit with the low, warm, rich soils of that district, 
but would by no means answer for soils of an opposite descrip- 
tion; and the Norfolk practice, in this respect, is little followed 
in other parts of England. 

Neither, we believe, is it likely to meet with many supporters 
owong the farmers of this part of the island. No farmer would 
employ long fresh dung for a turnip field. On the contrary, we 
are told, in Sir John Sinclair’s Account of Scottish Husbandry, 
that an experienced farmer, Mr Walker of Mellendean, con- 
demns the practice of using fresh dung, in so far as regards the 
turnip crop. For upwards of 30 years he has four d that a small 
quantity of rotten dung is required for tke: crop and he yever 
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could raise a full crop with long fresh dung, however thickly 
laid on. He is therefore in the constant practice, about the end 
of April or beginning of May, of promoting, by every means, 
decomposition in his dung-heaps, so that the dung may be ina 
utrid state when laid on ‘the land in June. After’ all, however, 
Pei is obliged, every year, to manure a part of his turnip land 
with fresh dung ; and wherever it is laid on, the ¢ crop is inva- 
riably véry much inferior. This, we believe, is the universal 
practice of every good farmer of turnip soils in Scotland. 

But while we thus object to the practice of using dung in so 
recent a state, except in soils and situations of a peculiar descrip- 
tion, we must also express ourselves adverse, in general, to the 
contrary practice of employing it in a completely rotted state. 
From observation, and so far as the experience of the most cor- 
rect farmers goes, it would appear that there is a middle state 
of decomposition, which, in general, is preferable to the practice 
of using the straw either totally unreduced, or, as it were, com- 
pletely rotted and dissolved. Dr Fenwic k, in an essay on fold- 
yard manure, printed in 1798, states, on the authority of one of 
the most experienced and intelligent formers | in his district, that 
* half rotted litter, if applied to Tand duly prepared to receive it, 
‘¢ and ploughed and harrowed in immediately, is of more ad- 
‘ vantage than it would be if kept at the farm-stead until tho- 
* roughly rotted.’ ‘This state or condition of manure, and mode 
of using it, seems the most generally applicable to different soils 
and situations ; and to combine, therefore, in the greatest at- 
tainable degree, the preservation of its most essential qualitics 
with the security of its most beneficial operation. 

The objections to the use of greatly fermented dung are, 
that, in bringing it into the state of short muck, both fluid and 
gaseous matters escape; so that the dung is reduced, says our 
author, one-half, or two-thirds, in weight; the elastic matters 
that escape, are principally carbonic acid, hydrocarbonate, and 
ammonia, which the author found, by experiment, to be use- 
ful to vegetation, when introduced into the soil in which plants 
grew—a fact long ago ascertained by the very able and enlight- 
ened Professor of Agriculture i in the U niversity of Edinburgh. 

To prevent or ¢ heck excessive fermentation in a dung-heap, 
it is recommended that the mass be preserved dry, kept cool, 
and defended from the contact of air. If a thermometer, plung- 
ed into the heap, does not rise to above 100° Fahrenheit, there 
is little danger of much sériform matter flying off; if the tem- 
perature is higher, the dung should be immediately turned, or 
mixed. Dung, if preserved for any time, should, as much as 
possible, be defended from the sun; and the floor on which it is 
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heaped, should be paved with flat stones, having a little incli- 
nation from each side towards the centre, where a drain should 
be formed leading to a small well, by w hich any fluid matter may 
be collected for the use of the land. 

Animal substances, in general, require no chemical prepara- 
tion, to fit them as manures for the soil; it is only necessary 
that they be duly blended with the earthy constituents in a pro- 
per state of division, If dead animals, as horses and dogs, in- 
stead of being left exposed to contaminate the air, were cover- 
ed over with five or six times their bulk of soil, mixed with 
one part of lime, and suffered to remain a few months, they 
would undergo decomposition, and impregnate the soil with so- 
luble matters, so as to render the mass an excellent manure. 
Pilchards, in Cornwall, are mixed with sand and soil, to pre- 
vent them trom raising too luxuriant a crop; and thus form am 
excellent manure, the effects of which are perceived for several 
years. 

Various other substances, both animal and vegetable, are en- 
umerated by our author, accompanied by concise remarks on 
their nature and mode of operation. For these, we must refer 
the reader to the work itself, contenting ourselves with extract- 
iug such facts only as we deem most important, and communi- 
cating such general principles as may be most likely to correct 
prevailing errors, and, by their universal application, conduce 
to general improvement. We cannot, however, withhold from 
our readers, the author’s concluding reflections on this brancla 
of the subject. 

* The doctrine, of the proper application of manures from orga- 
nized substances, offers, says he, an illustration of an important 
part of the economy of nature, and of the happy order in which 
it is arranged. The death and decay of animal substances tend 
to resolve organized forms into chemical constituents, and the per- 
nicious efHuvia disengaged in the process, seem to point out the 
propriety of burying them in the soil, where they are fitted to be- 
come the food of vegetables. The fermentation and putrefaction 
of organized substances in the free atmosphere, are noxious pro- 
cesses ;—beneath the surface of the ground, they are salutary o- 
perations. In this case, the food of plants is prepared where it 
can be used; and that which would offend the senses, and injure 
the health, if exposed, is converted, by gradual processes, into 
forms of beauty and of usefulness: the feetid gas is rendered a 
constituent of the aroma of the flower; and what might be poison, 
becomes nourishment to animals, and to man.’ 

‘The nature of fossile manures, their preparation, and mode 
of action, form the subjects of the Seyenth Lecture. Of these 
manures, the most important is lime. Few subjects ia practical 
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agriculture have occasioned greater disputes, or given rise to 
more Opposite opinions, than the uses of lime and its carbo- 
nate, (or what are usually called quick and effete lime), in dif- 
ferent situations, and on different sorts of land. These dis- 
putes must continue so long as they are carried on only by mere 

ractical men ; since it is not to be expected, that persons who 
ore not the composition of the substances about which they 
differ, and but little of the nature of the soils to which they 
apply them, should ever arrive at any settled conclusion of their 
differences. On this subject, it is to the chemist alone, that we 
can look, with confidence, for accurate information. 

Analysis, says the author, instructs us, that, beside the ele- 
ments of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, plants also contain 
earthy and saline substances in their composition ; and these 
substances are dcubtless derived from the soil in which they 
grow. Fossile manures must act in vegetation, either by be- 
coming an useful constituent part of the plant, or by acting on 
its more essential food, so as to fit it for the purposes of vege- 
table life. The alkalies and alkaline earths are the only man- 
ures of this kind, strictly so called; and of these, as we before 
observed, the most important is lime. 

‘The substance known by the name of Limestone, is a com- 
pound of lime and carbonic acid: by discharging its acid part, 
it loses nearly half its weight ; but if the stone be well dried be- 
fore it is burnt, it loses, in the operation, only from 35 to 40 
per cent.: this acid gas it again recovers by exposure to the 
atmosphere, and is then restored to its former state of carbonate 
of lime. In its burnt or caustic state, lime is, in a small de- 
gree, soluble in water; but this property it loses after recom- 
bining with carbonic acid. 

Besides lime, silica, alumina and magnesia frequently form a 
part of limestones, and sometimes these stones contain a por- 
tion of iron, or of bituminous matter. These ingredients some- 
times modify the properties of the lime. 

In its caustic state, whether used in powder, or dissolved in 
water, lime is injurious to plants; but in its combination with 
varbonic acid, it is an useful ingredient in soils. When newly 
burnt lime is exposed to the atmosphere, it soon falls into pow- 
der, from uniting with the moisture of the air: in this state it 
is called slacked lime ; which is merely a combination of lime 
with about one third its weight of water. By chemists, this 
compound is named hydrat of lime; and when this hydrat be- 
gomes a carbonate, by long exposure to the air, its water is (in 
part) expelled, and the carbonic acid gas takes its place. 

Lime, either when freshly burnt, or slacked, acts strongly on 
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recent or moist vegetable matters, and forms with them a com- 
post, of which a part is usually soluble in water. By this oper- 
ation, it renders inert vegetable matter active ; and as charcoal 
and oxygen (the elements of carbonic acid) abound in vegetables, 
it is itself, at the same time, converted into a carbonate. But 
limestone simply powdered, marls, or chalks, do not thus act on 
vegetable matter; and hence the operation of quicklime and 
mild lime depends on principles altogether different. Quick- 
lime acts on any hard vegetable matter, so as to render it more 
readily soluble, and thereby food for plants. The mild limes, 
or carbonates, act only by improving the texture of the soil, or 
its relation to absorption. Hence, where inert vegetable mat- 
ter exists in a soil, quicklime is to be preferred ; and marl, mild 
lime, or powdered limestone, are said to be useful only to improve 
the texture of soils, or to supply a due proportion of calcareous 
matter: thus almost all soils which do not eflervesce with acids, 
are improved by mild lime, and sands more than clays. Soils 
abounding in soluble vegetable manures, are injured by quick- 
lime, as it tends to decompose their soluble matters, or to form 
with them compounds less soluble than the pure vegetable sub- 
stance. With animal manures, lime should never be applied, 
unless they are too rich, or for the purpose of preventing noxi- 
ous effluvia, as it decomposes them, and destroys their efficacy. 
It is injurious when mixed with common dung, and tends to 
render the extractive matter insoluble. But in those cases in 
which fermentation is useful to produce nutriment from vegeta- 
ble substances, lime is always ceflicacious, as when mixed with 
tanner’s spent bark or peat. 

Beside the mere mechanical effect, to which our author limits 
the operation of carbonate of lime, there can be little doubt that 
it undergoes chemical changes when applied to soils containing 
acid matter ; and may thus remove substances noxious to plants. 
It is known also to promote the putrefaction of peat, and will 
doubtless exert a similar action on soils containing unreduced 
vegetable matter. Indeed the chief advantages of quicklime o- 
ver its carbonate, appear to be, that it acts more rapidly, and 
is capable of being brought to so fine and pulverulent a state 
by the operation of slacking, that its equal and perfect distribu- 
tion through the soil is much more effectually accomplished. 

Limestones that contain silica or alumina are not so good as 
others, but they possess no noxious quality: those, however, 
that contain magnesia, if indiscreetly used, may be very detri- 
mental. Mr Marshall mentions that a variety of lime used in 
Leicestershire, and which in the North of England is called a hot 
lime, if laid on in a greater proportion than three loads to an 
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acre, always did mischief; and some farmers, according to our 
author, employ it only in the proportion of 25 or 30 bushels 
per acre; and then with advantage. 

In the county of Durham, we may add, the farmers, accord- 
ing to Dr Fenwick, always distinguish between hot and mild 
limes. ‘hey never apply the former to exhausted lands, or to 
any soil that has been long under a course of tillage, unless it 
be very deep and rich. In peaty soils, and in new, sour, and 
wild lands, the hot limes are, on the contrary, preferred to the 
mild ones. Dr Fenwick made some experiments to ascertain 
the cause of the differences between these varieties of lime; and, 
though he failed to discover it by analysis, he came, by obser- 
vation of their effects, to a right conclusion concerning them, 
From various considerations, he was led to believe that § what 
* farmers term hot limes, are such as reabsorb their fixed air 
* more slowly, and therefore continue longer to exert the pecu- 
* Jiar actiow of quicklime.’ * 

Mr Tennant, in a series of experiments on a variety of this 
hot lime used in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, discovered it 
to contain more than 20 per cent. of magnesia; and similar re- 
sults have been obtained by Sir Humphry Davy in analyses of 
the limestone of other places. The injurious operation of such 
limestones was referred by Mr Tennant to the presence of this 
magnesia, a substance which, in its calcined state, be found to 
be hurtiel to vegetation. ‘Lhe reason why calcined magnesia is 
thus hurtiul, is, we believe, rightly attributed, by our author, 
to its having a weuker attraction ios carbovic acid than lime has, 
in consequence of which it will retain its caustic state for many 
months, though exposed to the air; and in this state, says he, 
it acts as a poison to certain vegetables. Mild magnesia, on the 
contrary, does not at all injure vegetation ; and one of the most 
fertile parts of Cornwall, the Lizard, is a district in which the 
soil contains mild magnesian earth. Sir Humphry Davy found 
also, by experiment, that soils, abounding in vegetable matter, 
and therefore capable of yielding carbonic acid to saturate caus- 
tic magnesia, were not injured by its use: but those which con- 
tained little vegetable matter were unable to support vegetation, 
when containing ~'; of their weight of magnesia. 

Magnesian limestones may be distintinguished by effervescing 
little when plunged into an acid, and by rendering dilated nitric 
acid milky. ‘They are generally of a pale yellow colour; and 
have been hitherto found only in the counties of Some rsetshire, 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, Durham and Yor kohdoe 


—and in many parts of Ireland. 
el a TS 


« Essay on Calcareous Mauures, p. 11, (1798.) 
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Gypsum also is used sometimes as a manure: it is a com- 
pound of sulphuric acid and lime, combined with a considerable 
quantity of water. In some parts of E ngland, and in America, 
it has been employed with advantage ; in other situations, it has 
altogether failed. It does not, according to our author, seem 
to act, as some have sunposed, either by attracting moisture 
to the soil, or by promoting the decomposition of the organized 
matters in it; bat, in some instances, where it was used bene- 
ficially as a top-dressing for sainfoin and clover, the ashes of 
those plants, on analysis, afforded gypsum. It is a substance 
that naturally exists, in small quantities, in most soils; and 
to others it is conveyed in the ordinary operations of ma-~ 
nuring. As only a small proportion seems required to aid 
vegetation, it is probable that most soils already contain suf 
ficient for that purpose: and hence the addition of more is at- 
tended with no advantage. ‘The author conceives, that the be- 
neficial effects of green vitriol (sulphate of iron), as observed 
by Dr Pearson, is owing to its contributing to the production 
of gypsum: it is efficacious only when applied to calcareous 
soils, in which soils the sulphuric acid quits the oxide of iron to 
unite to the lime, and gypsum is thereby formed. Some re- 
marks on several other mineral substances, occasionally used as 
manures, follow ; but as these are very rarely employed, and 
are comparatively of little importance, we must refer those who 
may desire farther information on these subjects to the work 
from which we have extracted the foregoing useful remarks. 

In the Eighth and last lecture, the author delivers a few con- 
gise observations on several important agricultural operations, 
such as paring and burning—irrigation, fallowing, and rotation 
of crops—on pastures—soiling, &c. Burning, it is said, ren- 
ders soils less compact, less retentive, and less tenacious of mois- 
ture; and, in many instanees, improves their texture. . The 
good effects of this process seem wholly referable to the dimi- 
nution of the cohesion and tenacity of clays, the destruction of 
inert and useless vegetable matter, and its conversion into ma- 
nure. All soils that contain too much dead vegetable fibre, and 
all stiff clays, are improved by burning; but coarse nds and 
rich soils are injured by it. ‘All poor silicious sands are like- 
wise injured by burning. ‘The remarks on the other operations, 
are partly of a practical, and partly of a chemical nature. These, 
though in some respects ingenious, do not appear to possess 
either sufficient novelty or importance to warrant their farther 
notice in this place. 

To the work is added an Appendix, containing ‘ An Ac 
* gount of the Results of Experiments on the Preduce and Nu- 
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© tritive Qualities of the Grasses and other Plants used as the 
* Food of Animals; instituted by John, Duke of Bedford.’ 
The experiments were made, with the hope of obtaining a know- 
ledge of the comparative values of all the different species and 
varieties of grasses. The seeds of the different species were 
sown on a given space of land ; and when the plants were ripe, 
they were cut, collected, and dried. An equal weight of each 
species of grass was then infused in water, so as to extract all 
the soluble matter ; and the solution being then evaporated to 
dryness, the solid extract was carefully weighed, and examined 
chemically by Sir Humphry Davy. His Grace’s gardener, who 
conducted the experiments, has added, in the tables, a state- 
ment of the produce per acre of each species, both at the time 
of flowering, and when the seeds are ripe. These experiments 
seem to have been made with great care, intelligence, and pre- 
cision, and are a valuable present to the public: But we reall 

do not sce any near connexion which they have with ouslenk- 
tural chemistry, except as regards the amount of their soluble 
nutritive matter, which the author had already introduced into 
the table before referred to. ‘They occupy a space of no less 
than 63 pages, which is about one sixth of the whole book. 
However highly, therefore, we value these experiments, and 
feel indebted to the noble person by whom they were instituted, 
we cannot but wish that they had been communicated to the 


oe through some less expensive channel, so as to have been 
rought more within the reach of practical men. 
Having thus given a pretty copious, and, we trust, impartial 


view of the ‘ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, ’ we must, 


in conclusion, observe, that, considering the ten years of re- 
search and meditation which the author has Scasameds on the sub- 
ject, its execution has, on the whole, fallen short of our expec- 
tation. Some of the chemical parts of the work appear to us 
unnecessarily extended: the anatomical and physiological parts 
are imperfect, and, as we conceive, in many respects unsound, 
The portions which treat of the analysis of certain vegetable sub- 
stances, and of soils and manures, exhibit the most originality ; 
and many of the practical remarks are ingenious and just. 
Should the work, as we trust it will, reach a second edition, we 
venture to recommend, now that the taste of the amateur 
and the cupidity of the bookseller may have been gratified, 
that it be brought more within the reach of the practical hus- 
bandman. ‘To accomplish this desirable object, we advise that 
it be reduced to an octavo size; that much of the matter re- 
lating to vegetable, rather than to agricultural, chemistry, to- 
gether with all the Appendix, be omitted; and that the phy~ 
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siological portion undergo revision and correction. By these 
alterations, we think the book would, at the same time, fall in 
price, and rise in value; and thus would be more likely to pass 
into the hands of a numerous class of readers, who would as- 
suredly return to their country, in the extended benefits of agri- 
culture, the advantages they derived to themselves from the 
careful perusal of it. 


Art. II. Souvenirs & Portraits, 1780-1789. Par M. de Levis. 
Paris. 1813, 


Ir the Preface to this work, M. de Levis announces his inten- 

tion to attempt the solution of a problem which has defied 
the efforts of all writers before him, viz. to describe indivi- 
dual characters in a manner neither malignant nor insipid. He 
is aware of the difficulties of his undertaking. ‘The author 
must make manifest his titles to confidence in such parts of his 
work as depend upon his single testimony. The merit of his 
publication rests upon the opportunities he has had for person- 
al observation, and upon the happy choice of the moment when 
these Memoirs can neither interfere with the political interests 
of his country, nor offend the feelings of the individuals de- 
scribed, or their surviving relatives. These obstacles M. de 
Levis flatters himself with having surmounted. 1. Because his, 
rank in the Court of the Bourbons is decisive of his credibi- 
lity: 2. He was placed on a level with the characters he de- 
lineates, whose likenesses, he observes, are not to be taken by 
persons in an inferior rank in life: Lastly, he publishes his 
book in the face of his cotemporaries, who may contradict him 
if they please ! 

These Pieces justificatives, it must be confessed, are not of the 
most satisfactory nature. We who, in the humble situation of 
Reviewers, must look at M. de Levis * de bas en haut,’ may be 
thought presumptuous in criticizing the portraits of a master sa 
high in rank, and so fortunate in his evel for observation ; but 
it may be doubted, whether the courtier who has shared the so- 
ciety of the Prince, or the favours of the Minister, is likely to 
be the most impartial critic of their principles and conduct. 

So much for our author’s pretensions. It is but just however 
to observe, that, én general, there is an air of truth and fairness 
throughout the work; and, setting aside the tone of indulgence 
to all the habits of the Ancien Regime, which has become fa- 
shionable at Paris, since the dynasty of Bonaparte has been pus 
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rified by the Bourbon alliance, even the political characters are 
sketched with fairness and liberality. These however are the 
least interesting of the portraits. Incomparably the most amus- 
ing part of the work consists in those lively and probable traits 
of character, which the nature of society at Paris, before the 
Revolution, afforded so many opportunities to produce and to 
record. 

We shall give our readers a sketch of some of the Ministers 
and Deputés, as described by our author. 

The account of Monsieur de Maurepas quite accords with 
the picture usually given of that Minister. He is described res 
ther as a man of wit, than as a statesman ;—fond of place, bit 
disinterested in the use of it. Louis X VL. on his accession to 
the throne, made him Minister at the suggestion of his aunts ; 
and thus commenced that preponderating influence of womin 
in the Government, which, according to M. de Levis, was the 
cause of the many unhappy errors of that reign. He was alter- 
nately governed by his wife, and by Monsieur de Beaumarchais, 
whose influence, our author assures us, occasioned the interfer 
ence of the French Minister in the American War. ‘The au- 
thor of the Fixaros, it seems, had speculated in the purchase of 
arms from Holland, to sell to the Americans, whose cause he 
strenuously supported at Paris, lest their bills should be disho- 
noured at ‘Philadelphia, —C ‘an this anecdote be true ? 

As a specimen of the donne plaisanterie which distinguished 
this Minister, we subjoin the following. 

* Tl n’y avoit pas long-tems qu’il étoit premier ministre, quand un 
gentilhomme Gascon avec qui il avoit eu quelques rapports éloignés 
pendant son exil, parfit a son audience: et voulant se donner un 
air de connoissance, “ M. le Comte, ” lui dit-il en s’approchant, 
et parlant haut, “‘ oserois-je vous demander ce que vous avez fait 
de ce petit cheval blanc que vous montiez, il y a une dixaine d’années, 
lorsque nous étions a la campagne ensemble?” * Monsieur, ” lai 
repondit gravement M. de Maurepas, qui s’appercut que Ihabit du 
Gascon étoit retourné, “ Je l’ai fait retourner, et je lui ai fait mettre 
des boutons neufs. ” ” 

The portraits of Monsieur de Calonne, and of his great rival 
Necker, are, we think, happily contrasted; but M. de Levis 
seems to entertain a very slight opinion of the honesty of both. 
The former is represented as a man of a liberal and enlarged 
understanding, of elegant manuers, and of a generous and for- 
giving disposition. His wit was ready, his facility in business 
extraordinary ; but his waste of time ruinous. He is said to 
have been inferior to his rival in matters of finance ; but a more 
able statesman, and better fitted to conduct the foreign affairs 
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of the kingdom. Of his fitness for either, or for any situation 
of trust, owr readers may be inclined to doubt, if they credit our 
author, who relates as an authentic anecdote, that during the 
sittings of the Notables, he set fire to the Controle-General of 
Versailles, that he might conceal his neglect of a work which he 
had been ordered to prepare on a certain day. 


Mirabeau, Barnave, and Cazales, are among the portraits in 
this volume; and the first of those distinguished persons, is de- 
scribed with more care and discrimination than any of the po- 
litical sketches presented to us by M. de Levis. 

We acknowledge, that Mirabeau’s account of himself in the 
Lettres a Sophie, his published Speeches, and in his Memoirs, 
had impressed us with notions of his character somewhat different 
from the picture here exhibited. In this book, his faults and 
vices are attributed to the cruel conduct of his father, and to o- 
ther circumstances which greatly extenuate them ; but his dis- 
yosition, it is said, was feeling and good,—his talents were un- 
disputed, his eloquence unrivalled, his firmness unassailable, his 
attachment to liberty ardent and pure; and yet—his services 
were sold to the Crown !!!—Such are the incongruities which 
our author attempts to reconcile ! 

We have pleasure in recording an anecdote in which a ready 
wit and good feeling are equally displayed. 

* Je me ressouviens que, pendant qu’il étoit Président de I’ As- 
semblée Nationale, M. ‘Tronchet vieillard vénerable et deja cassé, 
lisoit un rapport long et dun médiocre intérét: on faisoit du bruit: 
Mirabeau, pour le faire cesser, dit en agitant sa sonnette: “ Mes- 
sieurs, veuillez-vous rappeler que la poitrine de M. Tronchet n’est 
pas aussi forte que sa tete?”’ 

It is not without a feeling of indignation that we have read 
the Souvenir of Barnave. M. de Levis professes to be indulgent 
to this distinguished character, because he was a victim of the Re- 
volution ; but his quarrel with him has this origin—that he was 
an enthusiastic and sincere lover of Liberty, and the ardent friend 
of the abolition of the Slave Trade! ‘Lhis article indulgently 
assigus to Liberty her only temple, in the heated imagination of 
youth ; and unblushingly attributes the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion to the mild and virtuous spirit which pleaded for the eman- 
cipation of the African slaves! ‘This eloquent and honest de- 
puty is, according to our author, saved from public execration 
only by his death. For our part, we would willingly inscribe 
on his tomb the memorable words which he pronounced in 
the Assembly, in answer to the real enemics of humanity 
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and the colonies, and with which hie memory is insulted by 
eur author, ** Lh-bien! perissent les colonies, plutdt que les 
principes !!!” 

The portrait of the Marechal de Richelieu is one of the most 
interesting in the work, and adds many amusing anecdotes of 
Louis X1Vth’s reign to those already known of that brilliant 
period of the French monarchy. 

Our author found the Alcibiades of France (for so he desig- 

naics M. de Richelieu) in the year 1781, performing the duties 
of Premier Gentilhomme de la Chambre, at Versailles, the vic- 
tim of the raillery of the Queen, and exposed to the general ne- 
rlect which it seems attended an old courtier out of season ! 
M. de Levis profited by this abandonment, to extract from him 
some accounts of better times, which he has faithfully given to 
his readers. 

We begin with a specimen of Louis the Fourtcenth’s wit, 
which is stated to be unique ; and, we rather think, affords at 
once a reason and a consolation for the rarity of that article. 

* Les plus anciens courtisans se rappeloient de lui avoir entendu 
faire une plaisanterie, mais on rie pouvoit en citer une autre. C’etoit 
quelque temps apres avoir fait construire la ménagerie a Vextrémité 
dune des branches du canal de Versailles. Il y faisoit lever des 
dindons, et alloit assez souvent les visiter dans ses promenades. Un 
jour qu'il ne les trouva pas en bon état, il fit appeler ’inspecteur qui 
avoit le titre de capitaine, et lui dit du ton le plus imposant: “ Ca- 
pitaine, si vos dindons ne profitent pas mieux, je vous casserai, et je 
vous mettrai a la queue de la compagnie. ”’’ pp. 25, 26. 

‘This great monatch, it seems, was so persuaded of the neces« 
sity of an uninterrupted appearance of majesty, that no human 
being was ever permitted to sce lim without his wig. Our au- 
thor takes the opportunity of giving us his delibetate opinion of 
the origin and value of that dignified appendage to the head ; 
and he thinks, that besides the discoveries of ia tlesinan lectur- 
er on heads, M. Gall, the general usage of immense perukes by 
chancellors, judges, bishops, and the chiefs of savage nations, 
tends to prove, that a great volume of heal is presumptive 
proof of stiperior genitis and talent. We cannot take upon our- 
selves to opine in this delicate matter ; but we know, that ‘ the 
Cabinet des Perruques’ of Louis XIV. has found its imitators 
in other courts of Europe; and that a jealous attention to the 
ornament of that part of the human body has occupied the 
councils of sovereigits, and in one instance hadarded the fate of 
an empire ! 

After having stated the situation of Richelieu the old neglected 
courtier; let us bear his own account of the enjoyments of hie 
youth. 
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‘ Mon pére exigeoit de moi que je me trouvasse tous les ma- 
tins, en hiver comme en été, a sept heures précises, au bas du 
petit escalier de la chapelle, uniquement pour donner la main a 
Madame de Maintenon, qui partoit alors pour Saint-Cyr; cepen- 
dant ma famille étoit comblée de graces, et nous n’avions rien a 
demander. Deux duchés-pairics et l’immense substitution du car- 
dinal nous étoient irrévocablement assurés. La soirée étoit plus de 
mon goiit: je passois quelques heures chez Madame de Maintenon, 
od Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne égayoit, par ses saillies spi- 
tituelles et son almable naiveté, l’ennui d’un roi grave et dévot. Tout 
lui étoit permis, et elle se petmettoit tout; par exemple, appuyée 
sur un éeran, elle prenoit des lavements en présence du roi, qui fut 
long-temps sans s’en douter, et qui s’en amusa beaucdup quand il le 
sut.’ p. 29, 30. 

M. de Richelieu was upon bad terms with his wifes and would 
not live with her. ‘The king sent him to the Bastile. 

* Les circonstarices de cette détention sont amusantes. On ame- 
noit Madame de Richelieu une fois par semaine a la Bastille, et le 
gouverneur avoit ordre de n’accorder quelque adoucissement a son 
prisonnier qu’autant que sa femme se montroit satisfaite de l’accueil 
conjugal qu’elle recevoit de lui’ pp. 31. 

‘The remedy failed however ; and his wife’s conduct was ai in- 
correct as his own. We believe no specimen of conjugal com- 
plaisance can exceed the following. 

—' Il prétendoit qu’étant entré chez elle sans étre attendu, il I’a- 
voit trouvée dans un téte-id-téte fort vif avec son écuyer, et que, saris 
s’émouveir, il lui avoit dit: “ Songez, Madame, a l’embarras od Vous 
vous seriez trouvée si tout autre que moi fat entré chez vous!!! ” 

Before we introduce to our readers the few female portraits 
which we shall notice, we must be indulged with the liberty of 
making a remark or two upon a charge frequently made against 
the sex in this work, viz. that their influence in the state, mainly 
contributed to the downfal of the French monarchy. Ttie iti- 
vestigation of this charge might be a curious, and, undet all the 
circumstances, perhaps an important inquiry ; but it is foreign 
to our present purpose. We ure indeed at a loss to understand 
the precise meaning of the charge. Is it to the direct ageticy, 
or to the secret influence of women on the actions of princes and 
ministers, that this mischief is attributed? In no state of so- 
ciety where the sex is treated as equal with our own, can the 
intellect of women be excluded from its share in the goverriment 
of mankind; and how would society be benefited by such an 
exclusion? Where their direct agency is manifest, a8 in the 
case of female sovereigns, the splendid reigns of Maria Theresa, 
Elizabeth, Catharine of Russia, &c. are stich striking illustra- 
tions of its tendency, that, . account for this phenomenon, it 
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is proverbially said, by a pleasantry which gives up the serious 
argument, that the reigns of women are good, because men are 
then sure to govern. 

Their indirect sway in the several relations of wife and mis- 
tress, may no doubt have sometimes aroused the passions, and 
sometimes allayed the resentments of the husband or the lover; 
and the influence of a female favourite may be paramount in 
the mind of a weak sovereign, who would otherwise be governed 
by a worthless favourite of his own sex. But it is a vile error 
to attribute to women more than an equal share of the evil con- 
sequences which the corruption of society brings down upon a 
despotic government. It is to the weakness of the monarch, 
and the depravity of the court, whose frivolous and sensual 
manners at last awake the indignation of the people; and not 
to the peculiar influence of the one sex over the other, that 
the downfal of such government is to be attributed. 

In order to disprove our author’s assertion with respeet to 
the French monarchy, it is only necessary to cast a glance on its 
history for the last 150 years. Our readers must bear in mind, 
that we do not doubt the great influence of women in a form of 
government which places both sexes on a level,—because the im- 
portant functions which occupy the time and talents of the men 
in a free constitution, have no existence in such a country. 
The drawing-room, not the senate, is there the political arena ; 
and, we apprehend, that the advantage of frequent and fami- 
liar access to the sovereign, is one which is equally enjoyed by 
flatterers of both sexes. But, in so far as that influence is said 
to have occasioned the ruin of the old government of France, we 
recur to history, to defend the female world from the accusation. 

The period in which the power of the crown in France seems 
to have been most in jeopardy, was during the minority of 
Louis XIV, when it may be at first imagined, that the influ- 
ence of women was the cause of this hazard. It is true, that 
the Queen-mother, by her connexion with Cardinal Mazarin, 
affords ground for this remark ; but, we believe, no one con- 
versant with the history of those times, will assert that her in- 
fluence on the mind of that crafiy and ambitious minister con- 
tributed in any degree to the dangerous projects he undertook. 
It was her favour that first introduced the man to power ; but 
as well might we attribute to female influence the Revolution 
of 1688, because the marriage of Queen Mary procured us our 
deliverer in the person of King William. 

The reign of Louis X!V. is one continued scene of power 
in the hands of the fair sex ; and no monarch, proud as this king 
was of the supposed distinction of being governed by no one, 
cecms to have been more cutirely the slave of his mistresses ; 
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particularly in the latter period of his life, when the scruples 
of his conscience, combined with his enfeebled passions to 
render their influence irresistible. Yet Louis XIV. transmit- 
ted to his posterity, unenfeebled and undiminished, the vast 
power of the monarchy, which the genius of Richelieu had 
created. That monarch lived in a period fertile in great 
characters, who saved the kingdom in spite of his weakness 
and ambition. He contributed no more to the glory of his 
age, than he did to the happiness of his people. Alternately 
the dupe of ministers and mistresses, he sacrificed Luxem- 
bourg, Catinat, Fenelon, and Turenne. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, the most flagitious act of his reign, and the 
greatest wound he inflicted on his empire, was the mandate of 
an hypocritical woman, backed by the corrupt influence of the 
priesthood over the decayed intellect of the sovereign! Yet 
the power of the monarchy was unimpaired; and the first act 
of the regent’s authority established its magnitude, by invali- 
dating the will of his predecessor. 

The latter years of this king were indeed passed in subjection 
to Madame de Maintenon, who, according to Monsieur de St. 
Simon, extorted from his religious scruples, rather than from 
his passion, the persecution of the Protestants, and the legiti- 
mation of the Bastards. Marmontel, in his history of the Re- 
gency of the Duke of Orleans, has, we think, happily describ- 
ed the situation of this monarch, during the period of his de- 
cline and fall. 

* Ce n’étoit point amour qui avoit livré Louis XIV. ala Marquise 
de Maintenon ; c’étoit le besoin de soulagement, de confiance, et de 
répos. Fatigué d’un autre esclavage, il s’étoit jeté dans son sein 
pour respirer en liberté. Des bras d’une femme imperieuse et vaine 
de sa beauté, de sa naissance, des agrémens de son esprit, surtout 
des droits que les enfans sembloient lui donner sur leur pére, qui se 
croyant aimée, vouloit étre obéie, et mettoit a la place de la seduc- 
tion, la hauteur et la violence ; il avoit passé dans les bras d’une com- 
plaisante modeste, qui confidente de ses peines, ne se donna que 
pour consolation, et sur un coeur refroidi pour amour, prit |’a- 
scendant de I'amitié. Louis XIV. étoit trop fier pour se livrer 
avec un homme a cette intimité qui compromet l’orgueil ; il se la 
permit sans reserve, avec une sexe que la nature sembloit subordon- 
ner au soin. Toute espéce d’égalité, de superiorité surtout, lui don- 
noit trop d’ombrage. Le Sully d’un tel roi ne pouvoit étre qu'une 
femme; il ne lui vint jamais dans la pensée d’avoir un homme pour 
ami; et l’on peut voir gue de ses complaisans le plus favorisé, le Mare- 
chal de Villeroi fut Phomme de sa cour le plus bas et le plus futile.’ 

This connexion was more fatal to the King than even his early 
and more sensual indulgences ; and it is impossible not te ob- 
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serve, that whilst he indulged in the voluptuous embraces of 
Madame de Montespan,. he left to Colbert the management of 
his happy and flourishing kingdom ; but, once become the slave 
of this female Sully, and the crafty confessors in her suite, he 
consented to religious persecutions, to the extermination of the 
Protestants, to the dishonour of his own name, and to the com- 
mercial ruin of his kingdom ! 

Of the regency of the Duke of Qrleans, it is necessary to 
say little more, than that the firmness he displayed at the first 
assumption of power, soon degenerated into the feeble and cor- 
rupt character which his youth and early habits had taught the 
nation to expect. His low debauchery and incestuous inter- 
course degraded at once the prince and the monarchy ; but the 
baneful influence of Dubois, and the infamous projects of Law, 
must be acknowledged to be the true causes of that degradation 
with which the monarchy seemed, for the first time, to be 
threatened. 

Louis XV, of all the Bourbon princes, most contributed to 
the downfal of that dynasty, by the contempt which his wavering 
and dissolute conduct brought upon the person of the sovereign, 
His reign was a succession of unworthy favouritism ; and none 
but the most profligate and sordid of both sexes were the objects 
of his attachment and confidence. The genius and talent of 
Madame de Maintenon subdued Louis XIV. His feeble and 
encrvated successor was less the slave of his mistresses, than 
the dupe of the panders and parasites by whom they were sur- 
rounded. 

In the connexion of this monarch with Madame du Barri, 
we haye indeed the trye picture of Royal degradation ; and a 
just account of the destructive ascendancy which an unprincipled 
Junto may obtain over the habits of a sensual and low-minded 
prince—at that period of life when palled appetites, and a wast- 
ed constitution, render him at once a burthen and a prey to an 
artful and licentioys woman. [t was with the corrupted mass of 
her own vile and degraded relations that Du Barri surrounded 
the throne. The base conniving husband was placed near the 
froyal person, at once to feed the grovelling vanity of the prince, 
to satisfy his own avarice, and to blazon the degradation of his 
consort. The meanest flatterers obtained exclusive access to the 

alace: for it must ever be the object of such a family to exclude 
all honourable men from habitual intercourse with their Royal 
captive. The degradation of his mind is their power,—the de- 
struction of his character is their strength. Such a character 
can never add weight or dignity to a party, or to a government: 
so that it becomes the interest of the rapacious junto in posses- 
sion of the prince, to accustom the public to consider him like 
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the Turk in his seraglio, to whom neither the honours of suc~ 
cess, nor the disgraces of defeat, are attributed by his people. 
Their panderism has then no rival in the acquisition of power 
and profit, to which alone they aspire ; and they are even shel- 
tered from the indignation, though not from the contempt, of 
the public, by the little regard paid to the idol of their adora- 
tion ! 

Thus reigned the family of Du Barri in the court of Louis 
XV. But can any one believe, that if this influence over his 
conduct had not been obtained by means of his passion for ¢ 
mistress, a prince so constituted would have been fess the d 
of knaves and flatterers ; or that, in a despotic government, the 
unhappy people whom he governed could have escaped the evils 
attendant on his weakness and sensuality ? 

Charles IV. of Spain, and his majesty the King of both Sici- 
lies, exhibited the littleness and degradation of their minds, ia 
giving up their whole fives to the pleasures of the chase. But 
shall we say, that it was the passion of shooting, that lost botie 
these monarchs their kingdoms ? or must we not rather allow, 
that this was only one indication of their wfitness to govern, and 
a symptom of the disorder which was so fatal to these princes, 
and to their subjects ? 

The passion of monarchs for their mistresses is not always fa- 
tal to their ewn honour, or to the happiness of their people. La 
Belle Gabrielle, Madame de la Valliere, and other instances, 
might be quoted in favour of this opinion. But the monarchs 
and their mistresses were ef that age, when a mutual passion 
gave to cach a paramount interest in the glory and happiness of 
the other. The moment when a nation most dreads and abhors 
the dominion of a mistress, is when they see in it the result of 
luxurious habits, rather than of passion ;—the feverish want of 
a decayed constitution, rather than the honest demands of na- 
ture and imagination ;—the coalition of vanity on the one side, 
and avarice on the other! ‘Then, ia fact, the mistress is no less 
a slave to the base procurers in her own family, than the mo- 
narch is the dupe of his mistress! The Duke of Buckingham, 
we think, has well described this situation, in his character of 
Charles I1.+ 

‘ In his pleasures he was rather abandoned than luxurious ; and, 
like our female libertines, apter to be persuaded into debauches for 
the satisfaction of others, than to seek, with choice, where most to 
please himself; I am of opinion also, that in his datter times, there 
was as much of /aziness, as of love, in all those hours he passed a- 
mong his mistresses; who, after all, only served to fill up his se- 


+ Short Character of King Charles II. by John, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, London. 1714. 
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vaglio; while a bewitching kind of pleasure, called Santring, and 
talking without any constraint, was the true Sultana Queen he delight. 
ed in.’ 

The reign of Louis XVI. is scarcely yet the province of his- 
tory. It is not the dominion of a mistress over the Sovereign 
that can be complained of in this instance ; but we believe the 
corruption of that court is attributed to the influence and ex- 
ample of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. We confess our- 
selves unwilling to allow the justice of this charge; and, at any 
rate, we think there is sufficient baseness and want of energy in 
the conduct of the ministers and courtiers of that day, to ac- 
count for the universal disgust of the people, without a particu- 
lar reference to the female influence supposed to govern the court. 
Had the unfortunate Monarch indeed listened to the energetic 
counsels of his Queen, we are inclined to believe that his crown, 
and his life, might yet have been preserved to him. 

Returning from this digression, we shall present to our read- 
ers one or two extracts of female portraits, drawn by M. de 
Levis. We are inclined to think the following account of Ma- 
dame Necker to be a fair picture, though certainly not so fa- 
vourable as that which we have been accustomed to contem- 
plate. 

* On a cherché a nous persuader que madame Necker étoit une 
femme d’un esprit supérieur. Pour accréditer cette opinion, il ne 
falloit pas publier le Recueil de ses pensées. Elle cite quelques bons 
mots; mais on ne trouve dans ce qui lui appartient que des idées 
communes ou fausses, exprimées dans un style obscur et entortillé. 
Enfin, ce sont des ¢nigmes qui ne valent pas la peine d'étre devinées. 
On reconnoit aisément dans ce livre le mauvais goit de l’école de 
Thomas, rhéteur boursouffié qui, suivant une épigramme du temps, 
ouvroit, pour ne rien dire, une bouche immense; Madame Necker, 
dont il étoit l’ami, Je regardoit comme un auteur sublime. Or, il 
est certain que rendre un hommage exclusif aux grands génies ne 
prouve pas qu’on les égale ; mais celui qui admire la médiocrité est 
a coup sir médiocre lui-méme. Quant a son extréme attachement 
pour son mari, et aux soins qu’elle se donnoit pour lui procurer des 
succés en tout genre, ils étoient sincéres et désintéressés ; le gout y 
avoit pourtant moins de part que opinion. Elle avoit une si haute 
idée de ses talents et de ses qualités, qu'elle lui rendoit un véritable 
culte; elle avoit méme transformé sa maison en un temple, dont elle 
€toit la prétresse; et les amis, quel que fit leur rang, étoient réduits 
a humble condition d’adorateurs. 

‘Madame Necker avoit la téte plus vive que le coeur tendre ; elle 
étoit plus exaltée que passionnée, plus enthousiaste que sensible ; et, 
avec beaucoup d’esprit, cette disposition 4 l’engouement nuisoit a son 
discernement et gatoit son goiit.’ 
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We subjoin an anecdote of Madame du Deffand, of whom 
the public has lately heard and read so much. 

* Je me rappelle trés bien d’avoir été mené par la maréchale de 
Mirepoix chez, madame du Deffand, dont les lettres viennent de ra- 
jeunir la célébrité. J’étois d’un age a étre plus frappé du tonneau 
qu’elle habitoit que de ’'agrément de son esprit. Mais l’on m’a con- 
té d’elle un trait qui n’est peut-étre pas indigne d’¢tre conservé. 
Elle n’aimoit pas l’exagération, comme-on en a la preuve dans sa 
correspondance, et pourtant elle étoit condamnée a voir sans cesse 
des personnes engouces, enthousiastes, et des préneurs éternels encore 
plus fatigants que tout le reste. Un jour, excédée des ¢ioges exces- 
sifs que M. de *** faisoit d’un homme trés médiocre, en ajoutant,, 
par forme de refrain, que tout le monde pensoit comme lui; elle re- 
pondit: ‘ je fais, monsieur, assez peu de cas du moade, depuis que 
je me suis apercue qu’on pouvoit le diviser en trois parts, les trom- 
peurs, les trompés et les trompettes.? M. de *** étoit évidemment 
dans cette derniére classe, et je ne le rencontre gutre sans penser @ 
cette saillie. ’ 

‘The happy contrast of national character which is afforded 
to us in the Portraits of Le Comte d’Aranda and the Marquis 
de Caraccioli, the ministers of Spain and Naples at the court 
of Versailles, induces us to give a specimen of the traits by 
which our author describes each of these models of diplomatic 
ability. 

‘ Le Comte d’Aranda, que nous avons vu long-temps ambassa- 
deur en France, avoit été premier ministre en Espagne, et son admi- 
nistration avoit été remarquable par son énergie et son integrité. Il 
avoit plas de jugement que d’esprit, plus de téte que d’habilité ; 
mais son inébranlable fermeté suppléoit a tout. Toujours le méme 
dans les relations publiques et privées, il avoit de la dignité sans ar- 
rogance, de la gravité sans lenteur ; il étoit impénetrable sans étre 
mystérieux ; entin c’étoit une de ces Ames de fer que son pays seul 
produit ; la légereté Frangaise, la persévérance Germanique, l’astuce 
Italienne, rien ne pouvoit l’émouvoir, ni lui faire perdre de vue le 
but od il tendoit ; aussi n’y avoit-il pas un moment de la journée o& 
il cessat ses fonctions. Aucune de ses actions, aucun de ses discours, 
méme les plus indifférents, n’étoient indignes du représentant d’une 
grande nation, et il poussoit la prévoyance si loin, que pour n’étre 
jamais retardé, il avoit, nuit et jour, un carrosse attelé dans sa cour. 
On peut dire de lui, comme ambassadeur, ce que l’on disoit de 
Louis XIV., que jamais on n’avoit mieux rempli le réle de roi; et 
il est a croire que si ce prince l’etit connu, il lui edt plutét donné 
qu’a Madame de Maintenon le titre de Votre Solidité, C’étoit cette 
qualité, si rare en France, qu’il possédoit au supréme degré; la sim- 
plicité de ses moyens égaloit sa fermeté. I] avoit exécuté l’opéra- 
tion la plus difficile qui puisse se concevoir, l'expulsion des Jésuites 
de toutes les parties de cette vaste monarchie Espagnole ; Je méme 
jour, a la méme heure, tous les couvents furent fermés. Le secret 
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étoit indispensable pour assurer Ie succes de cette mesure, mais il 
écoit d’autant plus difficile a gardér, que les Jésuites avoient des amis 
et des créatures dans toutes les classes de la société. Aussi, le Comte 
a’ Aranda ne fit point expédier les ordres dans ses bureaux; il em- 
ploya, pendant trois mois, plusieurs pages dont on ne pouvoit se 
méfier, a transcrire toutes les dépéches, et rien ne transpira. On 
Ini demandoit un jour en France, comment il avoit fait pour em- 
pécher que l’on ne pénétrat ce grand secret. “ D’abord,” répondit- 
il, * en n’en parlant point ; comprenez-vous?” Il terminoit toutes 
ses phrases par ces deux derniers mots, et cette mauvaise habi- 
tude étoit quelquefois plaisante. Un jour qu’il jouoit au Pharaon, 
chez la princesse de Lamballe, le banquier, croyant qu'il se trom- 
poit, refusoit de lui payer un coup qu'il avoit gagné ; l’ambassadeur 
soutenoit sa prétention avec toute la fierté castillane; enfin, voyant 
que le banquier ne se rendoit point, il saisit le grand chandelier qui 
étoit au milieu de la table, en.lui disant: “ Comprenez-vous que 
voila un chandelier, et qu’il est pour vous jeter a la téte ; comprenez- 
vous?” Le banquier le comprit si bien qu’il se sauva de la chambre, 
et qu’on ent beaucoup de peine a le ramener.” p. 167-169. 

‘The Neopolitan is thus deseribed. 

* On n’a jamais été plus animé et plus brillant que cet Italien: il 
avoit de l’esprit comme quatre, faisoit des gestes comme huit, et du 
bruit comme vingt. A lui seul, il remplissoit tout un salon: mais 
sa gaieté étoit si naturelle qu’elle n’incommodoit personne ; il avoit 
une maniere originale de voir et d’exprimer les choses, et un fonds 
inépuisable de bonnes plaisanteries ou il n’entroit jamais ni malignité 
ni aigreur.” p. 178. 

¢ Le Marquis de Caraccioli avoit été ambassadeur 2 Londres a- 
vant de Pétre a Paris; et l’on se ressouvient encore, dans les deux 
pays, de quelques-unes de ses saillies. Le roi d’Angleterre, qu'il a- 
musoit, le traitoit avec bonté. Sachant qu’il parloit avec beaucoup 
de mépris du ciel embrumé et du climat humide de sa capitale, il 
choisit un des plus beaux jours d’été pour lui demander s‘il ne se 
croyoit pas a Naples. ‘“ Ah, Sire! ” répondit l'ambassadeur, “ la 
June du roi mon maitre vaut mieux que le soleil de votre majesté.” 
p. 180. 

* Le Marquis de Caraccioli avoit une prédilection particuliére 
pour ta France, of il avoit beaucoup d’amis que son ceur méritoit 
autant que son esprit. Lorsqu’il fut nommé a la vice-royauté de Si- 
cile, le roi Louis XVI. dont il prit congé, lui dit: ‘* Monsieur l’am- 
bassadeur, je vous fais mon compliment ; vous allez occuper une des 
plus belles places de l’Europe. ”—“ Ah, Sire,” répondit tristement 
M. de Caraccioli, * la plus belle place de l’Europe est celle que je 
quitte ; c’est la place Vendéme.” Quelque temps auparavant, il 
avoit répondu au méme prince, qui le plaisantoit sur ce qu’a son dge, 
jl faisoit encore l’amour: ** On vous a trompé, Sire, je ne fais point 
amour, je l’achete tout fait.” p. 181. 

The portrait of the Marquis de Conflans, although one of ne 
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uncommon occurrence in this country, affords a singular in-’ 
stance of deviation from that monotony of character, which 
taste and fashion had imprinted on the best society of Paris. 

We think the origin, habit, and importance of a true Pari- 
sian Quidnunc, were never more picturesquely described than in 
the sketch of Metra Le Nouvelliste, which we shall present to 
our readers. 

‘ Tandis que la fortune laisse dans l'obscurité des personnages 
dont les talents ne demandent que des occasions de se signaler, elle 
accorde une célébrité passagere a des hommes faits pour rester dans 
un éternel oubli. Il y avoit a Paris, quatre ou cing ans avant la ré- 
volution, un certain Metra, bourgeois désceuvré, qui n’avoit rien de. 
remarquable dans toute sa personne qu'un nez d’une longueur deme- 
surée : son esprit étoit au-dessous du médiocre, et cependant il avoit 
acquis de l’importance, uniquement par son gout pour les nouvelles 
politiques et son assiduité aux Tuileries. C’étoit la, sur la terrasse 
des Feuillants, qu'il avoit établi son quartier général ; et sa gravité 
ministérielle ’'avoit rendu l’oracle des politiques subalternes, qui a- 
voient déserté le Luxembourg pour s’établir au nord de la riviére. 
Peu a peu, des personnes de bonne compagnie eurent la curiosité 
d’écouter ce que l'on disoit dans ce cercle. Ils firent connoissance 
avec Metra qui ne manquoit pas d'un certain jugement, et qui, de- 
puis vingt ans qu'il lisoit réguli¢rement les gazettes, avoit contracté 
Vhabitude d'apprécier assez bien les nouvelles: M. d’Aranda lui- 
mime, qui logeoit pres des Tuileries et qui s’y promenoit souvent, 
ne dédaigna pas sa conversation; et, ayant remarqué qu'il repetoit 
exactement ce qu’il lisoit et ce qu'il entendoit dire, sans y rien ajou- 
ter ou retrancher, il finit ainsi que plusieurs autres membres du 
corps diplomatique, par lui envoyer dire les nouvelles qu’ils vou- 
loient repandre. C'est ainsi qu’aprés avoir commence par étre un 
objet de derision, il finit par faire autorité dans la haute societé, ou 
cependant il ne fut jamais admis. 

* Metra mourut au commencement de la Revolution: il n’a ja- 
mais été remplacé. Avant lui, il n’y avoit eu personne de bien mar- 
quant parmi les nouvellistes de jardin, si ce n'est un certain abbé qui 
se rendoit tous les jours sous l’arbre de Cracovie, au Luxembourg 
(arbre ainsi nommé a l’occasion des troubles de Pologne.) On n'a 
jamais su le nom de ce personnage, mais tout le monde l'appeloit 
Vabbé 7'rente mille hommes, parce qu'il avoit toujours ce nombre de 
soldats a sa disposition, ni plus ni moins, pour effectuer ses plans de 
campagne et battre tous ses ennemis.’ p. 183, 184. 

M. de Levis promises us more productions in the same style 
and spirit, should the present work meet with the approbation 
and encouragement of the Public. If his ambition aspires to 
the dignity and reputation of an historian, we fear it will be 
considered as too exorbitant a demand. The faithful chronicler 
will hardly be justified in appealing for authority to his pages, 
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which offer, as an equivalent for scantiness ‘of proof, and levit 
of judgment, the rank and pretensions of the author. But if 
he is content that his book shall be placed upon the shelf with 
the numerous memoirs by which the character and intrigues of 
the court of France have been handed down to posterity, rather 
demanding examination than requiring implicit belief; and if 
his portfolio contains as rich a collection of anecdotes relating to 
the present dynasty, as it does of the last, his efforts, we make 
no doubt, will be sufficiently repaid by the curiosity and attention 
of the Public. Let him continue his useful and agreeable la- 
bours ; and let him console himself for this degradation of his 
literary rank, by the timely application of the Satirist’s judicious 
remark— 
* Tel brille au second rang, qui séclipse au premier.’ 


Art. III. An Appeal to the Allies, and the English Nation, in 
behalf of Poland. 8vo. pp. 66. Harding, London. 1814, 


[ publication of this tract gives us an opportunity, of which 

we are very anxious to take advantage, of calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the important subject of Poland. 
Were this merely a topic of party politics, involving matters of 
a transient interest, we should ailow it to pass with the other 
themes of the day, and leave it to the care of those who in their 
various walks drive a traflic of political discussion. It is pre- 
cisely because the subject is not at all likely to suit their pur- 
poses that we wish to canvass it. We fear it will be found to 
present no facilities for party attacks, or for mutual recrimina- 
tions among public men. ‘Those who exhaust the whole force 
of a very limited talent in abuse of the enemy, in all probabili- 
ty will turn away from an inquiry that leads them to contem- 
plate public crimes committed by persons not connected with 
France. And they who are only solicitous for peace at all e- 
vents, without thinking of securities, are likely to disregard a 
subject which may seem to throw difficulties in the way of nego- 
tiation, by calling our attention to the only real principles of na- 
tional independence. Nevertheless, as we are deeply impressed 
with the general and permanent importance of the question, and 
consider its interest to be temporary only in as far as the pre- 
sent time offers peculiar reasons for canvassing it, we shall urge 
no further apology for the observations upon which we are a- 
bout to enter. 

Whence comes it to pass, that the feelings of the English 
ation are so easily roused upon some subjeets, and upon others 
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precisely similar, are so obstinately torpid? Are we liable to the 
imputation which foreigners have frequently brought against our 
national character, of being a strange mixture, fall of inconsis- 
tency, at once refractory and capricious, and chiefly distinguish- 
able from others by having no marked and general characteris- 
tic? Or does the charge alluded to, when well examined, hap- 
pen to be unfounded in fact, and the inconsistency only appa- 
rent? ‘The wrongs of Africa, the oppressions of Spain, the 
sufferings and subsequent liberation of Holland, ar every 
tongue ; while not a whisper is heard, in behalf of Poland.— 
Whence this extraordinary diversity ? 

It will not be sufficient to say, that in those cases which have 
excited most inferest, our own concerns were involved. There 
is no doubt that when the slave trade was denounced, a crime 
was held up to detestation, which we ourselves committed,—and 
this might awaken some feelings of a peculiar nature. But the 
sensation chiefly excited by a disclosure of the horrid details of 
that subject, was pure compassion for the Africans; and we 
may safely assert, to the honour of the nation, that no feeling 
ever pervaded a country more thoroughly, or with less interested 
motives. ‘The general anxiety for the success of the Spanish 
cause, was a sentiment not quite so extensive, nor founded upon 
so accurate a knowledge of the facts. In truth, however ini- 
quitous the conduct of France may have been, the spirit of re- 
sistance shown by the Spaniards was the principal ground of the 
sympathy excited in this country ; for had the people submitted 
to the usurpation, it would not have made their lot worse, and 
we should only have felt shocked at a new instance of the ene- 
my’s perfidy in his transactions with his neighbours. But the 
gallant resolution displayed by the Spanish nation, not to be 
transferred, like herds of cattle, by the craft or violence of one 
eourt, operating on the weakness or perfidy of another ; their 
determination to be an independent people, and have a go- 
vernment of their own, without any calculation of the precise 
value of this object, indeed without reference at all to what 
is vulgarly termed their interest; gave their cause an import- 
ance in the eyes of the English public, which, though ultimate- 
ly connected with just views of policy, was certainly in the first 
instance only ascertained by feelings of sympathy. Even the 
counter-revolution in Holland, though undoubtedly much more 
nearly related to ideas of gain, was in all probability hailed at 
first with a joy wholly free from calculation, and only recogniz- 
ed as really advantageous some time after it had ceased to be 
highly interesting. Whence, then, the almost complete indif- 
ference with which we have always regarded the suflerings and 
the exertions of the Poles ? 
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We shall in vain endeavour to answer this question by attempt- 
ing to discover any. difference in the degree either of those suf- 
ferings or of those exertions ;—the difference is all in their fa- 
vour, Poland was first partitioned in a moment of profound 
peace, without any more pretence of right than Buonaparte had 
when he attacked Spain, nay without even that shadow of a title 
which he pretended to derive from the cession of the Court; for 
Stanislaus, though the creature of Catherine IL., protested so- 
lemnly against the dismemberment, in the face of all Europe ; 
and the factious diet suspended its animosities, to join him in his 
appeal. The subsequent acts of 1793 and 1794 were done with- 
out the slender colour of a pretext afforded by the anarchy of 
1772; and the struggles made in both cases, but especially in 
the last, were far greater than any of which our Spanish allies 
can boast, beside being wholly unasissted, and in circumstan- 
ces almost desperate. ‘The miseries endured by this brave peo- 
ple almost defy description ; while in reality the evils inflicted 
by France upon the Spaniards lie within a narrower compass 
—for these two reasons, among others, because she has never 
had sufficient possession of their country, to introduce among 
them her worst plague, the coriscription,—and because no man of 
a calm and unbiassed judgment can suppose that a district over- 
run by Cossacks fares as well as one conquered by French troops. 
Is it then that the Spaniards have succeeded, while the Poles 
were overwhelmed? ‘This would indeed be a strange reason for 
withholding commiseration ; but surely the day is past when any 
one can pretend to believe that the amet have been expelled 
from Spain by any resistance except that of the British armies, 
hacked by the allies in Germany,—although they were seconded, 
no doubt, in several important particulars by the spirit of the 
people in the Peninsula, and more especially by the excellent 
troops drawn from Portugal. Was there something romantic 
in the captivity and sufferings of the Spanish princes, and in 
the attachment and the adventures of their subjects? _ But can 
any one compare these with the sufferings of Stanislaus, and the 
gallantry of the confederates of Barr, and the chiefs who led on 
the last resistance in 1794? It is not by any means intended to 
lessen the great merits of the Spaniards, or to chide the enthu- 
siasm excited by them in this country; but the difference be- 
tween their case and that of the Poles, is assuredly all in favour 
of the latter. 

If the cause of the apathy in question cannot be found in any 
quality belonging to he subject, go we must seek it in 
something relating to ourselves. We are willing to throw it up- 
en the ignorance generally prevailing, of every thing regarding 
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Poland ; and to contribute, as far as in us lies, toward removing 
this, is the chief purpose of the present article. Some other 
ingredients are, however, mixed up along with ignorance, in 
composing the soporific mixture which has so strangely lulled 
the teclings of Englishmen. It is to be feared, that we too often 
refuse our attention to any tale of public distress, in producing 
which the French have had little or no share; and are averse to 
hearing the truth spoken, when it arraigns the conduct, not of 
our enemies but our allies. One part of this feeling we need not 
be ashamed of—tenderness towards Allies, to whom all Ew 

owes so great a debt of gratitude. But it is quite absurd, that any 
such feelings should shat us out from a discussion essential to 
the interests of every nation. It is a discussion, which presses 
forward upon us from all quarters; and, without an abandonment 
of all claim to consistency, and to principle, the Allies them- 
selves cannot repudiate it. ‘They are about to negociate a peace. 
—What shall be the basis >—Must France ‘atin that she pos- 


sesscs? No one pretends to believe it.—Shall Austria regain 
what she has lost? Every one will answer, as far as may be.— 
Is this only because she has fought so efficiently against France ? 
— Then must Switzerland be excluded from the benefits of the 
treaty, and Buonaparte continue Mediator of the Cantons ;— 
then, too, must the whole German States, except those of the 
Allies, be swallowed up in the fund of equivalents and indemni- 


ties. —Nay, upon this principle, Holland could not have been re- 
stored to independence, had she made no movement in her own 
behalf, let what would have happened on the Upper Rhine; and 
no successes of the Allied arms could have given independence 
to Spain, unless the fortune of war had made the Peninsula the 
scene of the victory. But the question is still more urgently 
forced upon us, by the state of the Dutchy of Warsaw.— How 
is it to be paced of? It consists of almost all the Prussian, 
and half the Austrian shares of Poland—and is now ia the a- 
nomalous state of a vast province, in which the Code Napoleon 
is the law—Prussians and Poles the civil administrators—and 
Russians the absolute rulers, and military occupants. Is this 
country to be restored to its former proprietors, or retained b 

Russia, or subjected to some new scheme of partition? Re- 
stored to its former owners, will probably be the answer—be- 
cause restoration is the grand principle of the good cause; eve- 
ry thing is carried on with the view of reinstating things in their 
ancient condition 5 the Bourbons are to be replaced, at least in 
Spain ; the Orange family in Holland ; the Austrians in Italy; 
and Savoy is to be separated from France.—Therefore, it will 
be said, i. Dutchy must of course revert, partly to Russia, and 
partly to Austria, Now, all this at first sight looks. mighty 
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plausible, and even has some semblance of consis enc vy; but it 
is only a thin varnish, which a breath will melt: For we ’ should 
like to hear any one answer this single question—By what right 
Prussia and Austria are the owners of Poland, and must have 
their shares of it restored as a matter of course, when those two 
powers are busily engaged in restoring Holland to independ- 
ence, and its former sovereigns? But they have had longer pos- 
session of Poland.—Of a small part of it, certainly—but not of the 
bulk; for it does so happen, that their last partition was effect- 
ed the « very month that Holland was overrun by French troops, 
seconded by a powerful faction in the country. 

Here, then, we find ourselves in the very midst of the ques- 
tion, at the outset of any negotiation which can be undertaken 
for a settlement of Europe ;—and we might almost stop here, 
and be satisfied with the conclusion to which we have already 
come, that there is but one ground upon which a distinction can 
be raised in favour of Holland or Spain, and against Poland ;— 
the ground, not of principle, but interest—not of right, but 
might; ;—the ground, that the Allies have in their hands the 
power of keeping Poland in subjection, and are resolved to 
preach up restoration at other people’s expense, but to practise 
none of their doctrine themselves. 

If such is the language of the day; if all the professions of 
the last twelve months are dissipated by the successes to which 
they contributed so largely, and Europe is once more to be 

lunged in a chaos of intrigue, profligacy, and violence,—we 
Reset nothing more to offer; we at least understand what we are 
about;—and it is our own fault if we are disappointed, let what 
will happen either now or hereafter. But Jet the proper words be 
used for all this, so that we may not be made grateful for nothing, 
and be at once deceived in our hopes, and cheated out of our 
thanks. Let our ears be spared the insulting titles—of restorer, 
liberator, avenger, lavished upon, or even claimed by those, who, 
having got the upper hand by means of the people of Europe, 
use their power in perpetuating slavery and oppression; and, 
having driven out the French armies, only think of dividing the 
spoils 3 among themselves, without ever wasting a thought upon the 
rightful owners, to whose assistance they had : affected to come.— 
But, most of all, let us be spared hearing the ridiculous name of 
pacyficator , given to those who are destroying every chance of last- 
ing tranquillity ; and employing a moment of unexampled success, 
never likely to recur, in laying the foundation of new wars ;— 
when they might, by recurring to sound principles, by only 
keeping the faith which they had vowed, reestablish the system 
of European independence upon an immoveable basis, and give 
to the world’a real and lasting peace. 
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We cannot, however, for one moment allow such thouglits 
to cross our minds. After the delightful expectations which have 
been raised so high by the victories and the dignified moderas 
tion of the Allies, it would be a grievous disappointment indeed 
to find them resorting to such principles for a proof of their 
consistency. It may well be permitted us to speculate upon 
their persevering in the right course which they have so steadily 
yursued ; and, in this belief, we conceive, that the line of po- 
ficy which shall appear to be most conducive to the general in- 
terests and permanent tranquillity of the Continent, will be fol- 
lowed in their arrangements for the distribution of territory. 
The object of the * Appeal ’ is, to prove that the restoration of 
Polish independence, in some shape or other, is a most material 
part of this policy; and we cannot better fulfil the task we have 
now undertaken, of calling the aitention of our readers to this 
important subject, than by laying betore them an outline of the 
argument, and arranging, under the different heads of it, such 
further information, respecting Polish aftuirs, as we are possess 
el of. 

The * Apneal * opens with removing some preliminary obs 
jections which might startle the buik of readers, and disincline 
them to any discussion of the subject at the present moment. 
Poland is, among the Allies, rather a delicate topic ; it resembles 
some of those personal questions, touching the merits of indivi+ 
duals, the gains of near and dear relations, or the delinquencies 
of persons highly connected, which are frequently brought for-= 
ward in the discussions of our domestic politics, and generally 
create considerable uneasiness among all parties. Upon the 
subject of Poland there seems pretty much the same shyness a-~ 
mong the old established powers of Europe, that we observe 
among ourselves, when any matter is broached, on which each 
party in its turn has had something to regret. No one loves 
to handle it; the person who mentions it is deemed efficious, 
and intrusive, and indelicate; by common consent the less 
that is said, and the sooner the subject is dropt, the better. 
Nay, you shall see the company for a while quite ignorant of 
what is meant, when the topic is started, staring about, and 
looking as innocent as possible; and only by a kind of force 
awakened, and made to listen. Perhaps the reader may have 
chanced to be in a company of persons of character and sta- 
tion, among whom one is awkwardly connected with some 
half-forgotten judicial proceeding ; the topic of halters is here 
proverbially so irksome, that every body is apt to fall into it 
from our anxiety to avoid it; and when by accident the fatal 
word is out, the meeting must either disperse (which we recom 
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mend in such casé) or remain in the fear of encountering one 
another’s looks. But the case of the partitioning powers is by 
many supposed to resemble that of some companies in America, 
or other settlements where the delicate subject is much, and al- 
most equally to be eschewed by every person present. Now, we 
are fully aware of the delicacy of the topic; and if, by holding 
our peace, we could keep it at rest, perhaps the best way would be 
to do a great violence to all natural feeling, and bury it for 
ever in profound silence. We shall even grant that, if it were 
possible, it would be adviseable to let all principles of justice 
and humanity sleep, and forget Poland, for fear of hurting the 
feelings of the Allies upon a point presumed to be so tender. 
But unhappily this is whollyimpossible; depending upon persons 
and things altogether beyond our control,—upon no less a per- 
sonage indeed, and one of no greater delicacy than the Kkm- 
peror Napok son, —who, whether in peace or war, whether ne- 
gotiating or intriguing, never fails to bring up the ugly subject, 
as in truth he must be utterly i ignorant of his greatest advantase 
if he for a moment lost sight ‘of it. The Allies m: y be as silent 
as the grave upon it, and may affect not to understand the broad 
hints of the Moniteur, and the French proclamations ; but the 
bystanders, and their own subjects, must judge ; and one part of 
their subjects, the Poles, devour with insatiable avidity every 
allusion of the sort, and are fully more ready to act than to rea- 
son upon it. Is it not far better to remove the weakness to 
which their cause is subject, than to pretend that they have for- 
gotten it? Would they not do a wiser as well as a better thing, 
if, instead of avoiding ‘the discussion altogether, till their ene- 
my forced it upon them either in the shape of set-off in a treaty, 
or rebellion in a campaign, they mantully got rid of the flaw in 
their title to regenerate Europe and resist French usurpation, 
and secured to themselves a more tranquil dominion, with an 
unimpeachable character ? 

But is there no reason to think that this notion of delicacy is 
overstated ?— Why should the Allies dread the subject ?—~None 
of them had any ‘share whatever in the first partition: each of 
them is removed from that:crime by two descents. In the last, 
which undoubtedly was by far the most important, except that 
it was not the beginning of the fatal system, neither the Empe- 
ror of Russia nor the King of Prussia had any part; and the 
Emperor of Austria may fairly be supposed to have been merely 
passive ; for the treaty was half finished betore his accession, and 
he was engaged in a most critical war with France at the mo- 
ment. Why then should we hesitate to discuss the subject from 


delicacy towards them, any more than we suffer a similar deli- 
7 
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cacy towards our own Government to hamper us in reprobating 
the American war, or the enormities committed by our rulers in 
the East and West Indies? The writers and statesmen on the 
Continent canvass very freely our conduct in those particulars ; 
and in reality all the praise which they bestow upon one of the 
finest passages in our history—the victory gained for humanity 
in 1807—is an admission that seven years ago our present rulers 
and statesmen encouraged the tr: affie in human flesh—-with this 
additional circumstance, that the very heads of the Royal Fa- 
mily were uniformly strenuous in resisting its abolition. — In fact, 
the present ap peal is made, not against any living individuals, 
but against a system begun by princes long since dead, and en- 
tailing lame ntable consequences, as well « on their duaceiiii 
whom it was designed to benefit, as on those whese interests 
were from the beginning meant to be sacrificed. But there is 
certainly a magnanimity in the whole conduct of the Allied So- 
vereigns, which would render it a safe duty to speak the truth 
to them, even if the errors to be pointed out existed in their own 
individual conduct, and were not the practical effects of the po- 
licy handed down to them from their illustrious progenitors, 

‘But, it may be said, this question is no longer © pen to nego- 
ciation ; it is one of domestic, and not of forcign policy ; we have 
no right to interpose our good oflices between the Allied Princes 
and their subj jects. The force of this objection had better be 
tried by the excellent and unerring rule of making the case our 
own ;—and we have no occasion to ) do so in fanc y 5 wenecd only 
to tax our memory for an instance wherein the very thing oc- 
curred to ourselves, our enemy having exactly m: ide the obj ec- 
tion here pre ‘sumed to be raised by the Allies. When we required 
the evacuation of Spain, then wholly overrun by his troops, as 
a sine qué non in our negociation for peace, he said Spain was 
no business of ours, and added, that be might as weil require 
the emancipation of the Irish Catholics. Now, this must be 
deemed to have been a perfectly satisfactory answer by every one 
who can for a moment listen to the present objection against our 
interfering in behalf of Poland. If the Allies have a right to say, 
the Poles are ours, and we may as well ask you to emancipate 
the Irish Catholics ; Buonaparte had the same r ight to say, Spain 
is mine, as Ireland is yours. Yet we doubt it any one indivi- 
dual in the whole world was duped by his absurd argument. But 
then indeed it came from France, and was used against Spain— 
while the topic in question, though precisely the s: ime, is sup- 
posed to come from hiussia, and to be used against Pol: ind i—this 
isthe diversity. ‘The difference, in the length of possession, we 
are immediately to consider. 


xX 2 
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There remains to be noticed the repugnance felt towards the 
Poles, because they have been found ranged on the side of the 
enemy, that is, of our enemy, the 'rench. For, it is quite plain 
that none of cur Allies ean say a werd upon a charge equally ap- 
plicable to them all. Austria joined Buonaparte in his Russian 
invasion, and only Jett him during the armistice last sammer. 
Prussia was wholly devoted to him until his disastrous retreat 
enabled her to escape. And Russia, having joined him at Til- 
sit, by a treaty too which gave her two new slices of Poland, 
one at the expense of Austri: i, the other at the cost of her Prus- 
sian Ally, was found backing him two years alter in the invasion 
of Austria. It woukl be reckoning too much on the powers of 
prineely inconsistency, or the proverbially short memories known 
at Court, to pretend, in the presence of those great potentates, 
that the mere fact of having taken part with France i is a sal. 

cient answer to every thing that may be urged for Poland. Yet, 
it must be admitted, that some pretty bold attempts at such an 
excess of flattery have lately been made. We have been tokd of 
the three Allied Monarchs turning away their heads when the 
King of Saxony salated them at Leipsic ; and have heard much 
of the dignified contempt with which one of their Majesties re- 
ceived a message from that unhappy prince. Did the injudicious 
parasites who invented such fables, forget, or could they fancy, 
that Alexander had forgotten the unfortunate course of events 
which so lately made even the sovereign of all the Russias league 
with the enemy of E LUFOpe, and gain by the union an extension of 
territory at the expense of his own Allies? How dared they in- 
sult his Imperial Majesty by insinuating that he would maltreat 
the petty elector for yielding to overwhelming force, a compli- 
ance which the apprehension only of a dor ibtful struggle had ex- 
torted from his own immense and almost unbroken power? Such 
topics then, as the Polish alliance with krance, cannet be used 
on the Continent—Have they avy more weight with ourselves ? 
Let us, says the Appeal, make the case our own, and suppose 
ourselves in the situation of the Poles—Should we not have act- 
ed precisely as they have done? 

* Suppose that the incurable folly of the government had alienat- 
ed a2 considerable portion of its subjects, ona thrown them for a mo- 
ment of desperation upon the still more insane expedient of calling 
in foreign assistance ; that, availing himself of this pretext, our an- 
cient enemy had poured his forces into a part of the empire, and, e- 
stablishing his power there, had afterwards extended his dominion 
over Engiand itself. Let us fancy to ourselves this fair Island, 
which we love instinctively because it is our country, and rationally 
for the blessings we enjoy in it, seized by the lawless hands of 
Frenchmen and Italians, its venerable establishments despitefully 
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overthrown, its countless riches pillaged, its citizens massacred or 
dragged away into foreign slavery, or condemned to the more un- 
bearable suffering of perpetual indignities near the homes of which 
they had been dispossessed. A few years of such misery would 
surely net efface from our memories the picture of what England 
once had been. It may weil be questioned, whether any one indivi- 
dual would live long — gh to survive the recollection that he for- 

merly had a country to claim his gratitude and affection. It may be 
doubted, whether the excess of present misfortune would not make 
the remembrance of the lost enjoyment more sweet, and cencentrate 
every thought, feeling, desire, passion of the soul, in the single de- 
termination to regain it. A French general is rioting in every town, 
which is not beneath the notice of so considerahle an oppressor. 
Commissions are assembled in each county, to carry on the work of 
confiscation. The services of the most abandoned of both sexes in 
Paris are recompensed ky grants of Jand wrested from such of our 
fellow-citizens as have most stoutly resisted the conqueror. The e- 
states of our great proprietors are become the currency in which e- 
very baseness and treachery of our ewn countrymen is paid. ‘The 
mbhabitants are insulted, tertured, driven away in thousands to serve 
abroad, or to expiate, by banishment trom their country, the gene- 

rous virtue which made them risk every earthly possession in its de- 
fence. Life has become indifferent, or burthensome upon such 
terms; the very semblance of English independence is gone; ne 
man cares for himself; all other ideas are absorbed in the wish, 
not of blind revenge, but of restoring the lost country of our fore- 
fathers—when suddenly an occasion presents itself of driving the 
French away, and once more enjoying independence. Russia, 
which has always been our ally, which has helped us in our un- 
successiul struggle, which has uniformly been hestile to our oppres- 
sors, is in open war with France, and has landed an immense 
army upon our coasts. Now this is the question—Shall we acknow, 
ledge the French, because they are our rulers ce facto; shall we re- 
main quietly subject to them ; shall we take their part in the contest 
fer our own liberation about to be fought on our own ground; shall 
we join them against the Russians who come professedly to destroy 
their dominion, and to set us free?) The Englishman who blames 
the Poles for being deceived by lrance into a share in the late wars 
against Russia, must be prepared to maintain that he would himself, 
in the case now put, join his French tyrant against the Russians, 
But the case becomes infinitely stronger for Poland, when we reflect 
that she was in fact overrun by an immense force, before the option 
was even given her whether she would arm for her tyrants in posses- 
sion, or for her conquerors in expectancy, pretending to be her a- 
vengers. If any one can affect a doubt about the judgment to be 
pronounced on such conduct, or pharisaically insinuate that England 
would have carried herself differently, the following reflections are cer- 
tainly not addressed to him. I appeal to him who is not afraid to avow, 
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that had he been a Pole he would have grasped at any chance, even 
the forlorn hope of Trench protection, to save his sinking country. 
Poland has indeed been undeceived ; but it is neither befitting the 
generosity, nor the justice, nor the wisdom of her sovereigns, to vi- 
sit her with such a continuance of calamity as must, even after the 
experience of French perfidy, expose her to be again misled in her 
hopes of redress. How much more does it become England, who 
can have no interest except the future independence and happiness 
of her neighbours, and who can feel no resentments for the past, to 
exert her powerful intercession in favour of a gallant people, second 
only to her own children in love of liberty, equal even to them in 
devoted enthusiastic attachment to their native land—nay, let us ac- 
knowledge it, superior to ourselves in patriotism, because far more 
heavy sacrifices have been demanded by their unhappy country, than 
it ever entered in the mind of an Englishman that patriotism could 
require.’ p. 7—10. 

Thus much to remoye the objections which incumber the 
question at the threshold, and, if not first of al! eradicated from 
our minds, will disturb the whole discussion. But this appeal 
is asserted to be made, not on the ground of compassion for the 
Poles—it is stated on the score simply of the common interests 
of the European nations ; and nothing is demanded for Poland 
beyond what those interests require us to allow. ‘This general 
good may be viewed in two senses, the one more enlarged than 
the other, and comprehending a reference to consistency and 
principle ; the other more limited, and confined to what is vul- 
garly termed, national benefit. A sound and enlightened poli- 
cy, never can separate these two views for any purpose, except 
to examine the subject-matter by each of them successively, with 
the greater distinctness. 

I. It is impossible to look forward, without some alarm, to the 
moment which seems fast approaching, when the results of ail 
the late victories, and the pending negotiations are to be disclosed, 
and mankind shall learn the value of the professions with which 
the war has hitherto been conducted. ‘The following doubts up- 
on this most interesting subject, have certainly been partly re- 
moved since the Appeal was published. Swedish objects having 
turned the Crown Prince aside from his progress towards the 
Rhine; we have seen him obtain Norway in exchange for Po- 
merania, (the value of which may be somewhere about one twen- 
tieth of the former). But it is not so generally known, that this 
distinguished personage smoothed the way to his elevation by 
the most distinct promises to obtain the restoration of Finland; 
and that, whether well or ill founded, the wish of the Swedish 
people for such an event, can only be exceeded by their extreme 
indifference to the acquisition of Norway. Vrobably the next 
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Diet will have all the papers laid before them, which may 
chance to contain evidence of the reiterated and earnest efforts 
made to get back Finland, with the grounds upon which Alex- 
ander the Restorer declined it, and the Swedish patriot acquies- 
ced. In the mean time, let us hope, that this may be the only 
part of the passage, which the event may realize. 
The secret enemies of the coalition; the abettors of French op- 
pression ; they who have seen the progress of victory with a malig- 
nant eye—who could hardly dissemble their joy were a reverse un- 
happily to interrupt its course—the evil-disposed, of whatever de- 
scription, throughout Europe, are now awaiting in anxious expec- 
tation the moment when every declaration of principle promulgated 
since the beginning of the contest, will be tried by a searching and 
unerring scrutiny. Their suspense may last for some time; the war 
may be prolonged, or the negotiations may proceed slowly :—Until 
the mutual offers of the parties are known, until the ultimate result 
is disclosed, all must continue to be taken upon trust. But the de- 
cision of the question, how far the Allies act «1p to their principles, 
is assuredly pronounced as soon as the world sees the terms of the 
treaty. It is decided, and for ever, by every rational man in Eu- 
rope, within an hour after those terms are made known to him. 
With it, too, is decided finally the fate of every future coalition for 
the liberation of Europe—of every future attempt which France 
may hazard to regain her lost usurpations. The enemies of the good 
cause are full of hope that the Allies will be found wanting to them- 
selves, in this day of trial; and ‘that a scene will be disclosed simi- 
lar to former negotiations—a combination of craft and violence, a 
balance of cupidity and fear, a base trucking of principles for territo- 
ry, a cold-blooded barter of human beings by millions, in which the 
pattern of French treaties is closely followed; and the victorious 
parties take all they safely can, or show any moderation they may 
have in their nature, only towards the conquered enemy—alienating 
their friends—at once raising up their antagonists, and arming them 
with confidence by following their worst example—securing the cen- 
sure of impartial posterity, and laying the deepest groundwork of 
future discomfiture, by abundantly deserving it. 

‘ I confess that I have no apprehension of seeing these frightful 
anticipations realized, at least in their most odious form. The 
state of the war in Spain, let us hope in Holland also, may pre- 
vent the possibility of the Peninsula, and the United Provinces, 
being given up to French domination. But it is to the full as 
great an impeachment of the principles of the coalition. to expect 
that they will only be followed where there is little temptation, 
and scarcely any opportunity, to swerve from them. ‘The sin- 
cerity of the Allies must, I fear, be tried by a higher test. We shall 
be asked by the enemy and his weilwishers, how have they treated 
the sovereigns whom force alone drove into Buonaparte’s toils? ‘Ta 
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abandon Spain, or partition Holland, was next toimpossible. Bava 
tia had the opportunity of joing them—But have they made the 
conduct of Denmerk and of Saxony a pretext for seeking indemni- 
ties at, their expenses? Have they required pay at the end of a ser- 
vice in which we had imagined they were volunteers? Does it turn 
out, after all, that the liberation of the Contit ient means, in the Russian 
Dictionary, a new slice, being the sixth, of Poland? Does the ba- 
lance of Europe, in good Swedish, signi!y a weighing of Finiand a- 
gainst Norway ; of pledges to Sweden against bargains with Russia ; 
of the affections of the people against the interest or convenience of 
the crown? Is interminable war with French usurpation, the Prus- 
sian, for a war which is to end as soon as the Saxon villages shall 
be garnished with spread eagles? ‘These questions, let us hope, will 
Teceive a satisfactory answer, in the result of the present nogocia- 
tions; we may rest assured that they wiil be put by every honest and 
every thinking man in Europe. The true policy of the .\Jliesis con- 
tained in a single word, which expresses their bounden duty also— 
Restoration. his word implies another, which all parties have an 
interest, though certainly a very urequal one, in freely using—VSor- 
giveness. Theat we sh ould be fate:) to witness such a specticie as the 
Elector of Saxony stript of his dominions to enrich Russia and 
Prussia, upon the ground of his having taken a title and a territory 
by treaty with the former, and joined the enemy in company with 
the latter, is 2 consummation earnestly to be deprecated a all those 
friends of kingly dignity who may not relish secing it stoop to some. 
thing very much in the nature of a practical joke. p, LI—14, 

It is assumed, however, and we sincercly hope with truth, 
that the Allies will continue trie to their pr ine Ip led, and only show 
themselves anxious to reestablish the independence of Europe 
upon a las ting foundation. How then is this to be uecomplish- 
ed ?—By recurring to those principles, which in former times 
secured national indeper ulence, and made the neighbourhood of 
the greatest state, safe to the most insignificant. “hese principles 
have been so often detailed in the pages of this Journal, that we 
shall not enlarge upon them, farther than to observe, that they 
consist in the universal persuasion among statesmen, const: untly 
in view, and acted on, that every aggression by one power, affects 
all; and that not an acre of territory may be taken with impuni- 
ty from any member of the European commonwealth. If any 
superfici al reasoner, from ignorance, should deride such doctrine 
as speculi itive, or as old- fashioned and ill suited to the spirit of 
the times, we beg hii to observe, that the consequences of 
disregarding it have been sufficiently practical, and that all the 
security of old times has been banished from the world by this 
very heresy. But we may stop a little, to put the matter in a 
light, which even a clerk in oflice, we should think, will adinit 
tu be practical and plain, 


‘ 
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We shall suppose that success continues to aticnd the Allies, 
and that they compel buonaparteto make a peace upon their own 
terms. ‘They have told us themselves, that those terms will leave 
France possessed of more territory than she had before the Revo- 
lutions but suppose that she only has her old limits—a result not 
very probable— however we shall take it se;—no man can doubt 
that the whole attention of her Government will be turned to- 
wards regaining the ascendant which she has recently lost; that 
the personal character of her ruler, as well as the national feel- 
ings, will direct her whole efforis to this object. We say nothing 
of the large army of prisoners which must be sent back; but 
there is already a larger army within France, arising no doubk 
partly from the invasion. In one way or another, then, Buona- 
parte will have a prodigious force on foot; and it would be sin-» 
gular if peace did not augment his pecuniary resources. Can 
any man doubt that he will be a most formidable neighbour ?— 
Who is there so confident as to view, without ; apprehension, the 
probable event of a contest between him and any one of the al- 
lies single-handed 2? We speak not merely of the risks of a war 
between him and Holland, or the German principalities—but 
of a war between him and any one of the greater powers; we 
might perhaps go farther. Lut we are aware of the singular in- 
consistency of those whom we are now addressing, an id know 
full well, that although they can see nothing but dangers from 
France when peace is prope: sed, they ridicule every one who ad- 
verts to such a topic for any other purpose. Supposing it then 
only to be stated, that Buonaps ute is more than a match for the 
third and fourth-rate powers in his neighbourhood, and for any 
one of the greater powers, we desire to know whercin the secur- 
ity of the Continent shall consist alter a peace has recruited him ? 
What chance is there of his not being ¢« sirous once more to 
cross the Rhine?) ‘Then, what reasonable prospect have we of 
his being restrained within his limits? Assuredly one only.— 
If the rest of Kurope, recollecting the sufferings of late years, 
shall be wise enough to be perpetually upon the watch, and re- 
solute enough to make common cause with the first prince or 
state whom he may attack—then there will be no chance of his 
prevailing as he has heretofore done; for their armies are in 
every respect improved ; his forces no longer fight with superior 
enthusiasm ; and the fecling of the people all over Germany is 
decidedly against him, The security of the Continent then must 
rest, first, upon the recurrence of the government to ancient 
principles, and, after that, upon the i improvement of its military 
system, and the diffusion of right popular feelings. Now, it can- 
net be for a moment contended, that the terms upon which a 
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treaty is made, are indifferent in respect of the disposition to 
keep it either on the part of the government or the people. If 
those terms are consistent with justice and sound principles, it is 
infinitely easier to unite both governments and their subjects a- 
gainst the infringement of them. If a settlement of E ,urope is 
made upon the profligate scheme of each party taking as much 
as he can gct by force or intrigue ; if a few powerful states lay 
their heads together and despoil all the rest ; if the interests and 
the feelings of "the people go for nothing in the arrangement ; 
who can expect that either the different cabinets will be “ready at 
2 moment’s warning, to unite against any one which m: ly vio- 
late the arrangements thus foully made ; or that the popular feel- 
ings, which it wholly disregarded, will rise up to defend it? 
Wh: at confidence can the partics to such a scheme have in each 
other? What answer can they give to the first among them 
who betrays the common cause, “by j joining the ene my in breaking 
the bargain? What answer can they make to the eveiny when 
he proposes some new plot of the same kind, and quotes to the 
world their own authority in the very last precedent on record 2 
—If men were mere machines in the hands of courts, and all go- 
vernments were carried on upon the Turkish plan, it might sig- 
nify little what are the erounds of war, or how inconsistent the 
professions were with the practice of statesmen. There would 
then be no question of popular opinion ; but even then, it would 
be impossible for mutual confidence to prevail among allies. A 
single government might go on; a contederacy of more than one 
could not exist—and accordingly, aimnong states of thisdescription, 
no man ever thought of a balance of power. We take it to be 
very manifest, that a treaty founded upon disregard of principle, 

upon the revolutionary and not the older and sounder doctrines 

of modern Europe, » ould speedily share the fate of those other 
compacts which each successive war, since 1792, has torced upon 
the vanquished, and each new aggression of the common enemy 
has broken, without uniting either allied courts, or popular feel- 
ing in their behalf. 

‘There are many very urgent reasons for exhibiting the return 
of public principles and honour, more peculiarly in “the case of 
Poland. It is universally agreed, that they were here first gross- 
ly violated, The partition of 1772, to use the language of Mr 
Burke, was ‘ the first very great breach in the modern political 
* system of Europe. It was not sapping by degrees the consti- 
* tution of our great western republic ; it was laying the axe at 
€ once to the root, in such a manner as threatened the over- 
¢ throw of the whole.’ If these were his forebodings at the 
time, he unhappily lived to see them exceeded by the event ; his 
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declining years witnessed the completion of tl:e crime in Poland, 
and its cruel effects over every part of the Continent. Heagain 
foretold, with his accustomed sagacity, that its perpetrator. 
would be the first to repent, and to suffer by it. We have the 
authority of one well acquainted with foreign politics, more e- 
specially those of France, for asserting that the last partitions in 
1793 and 1794, animated the Jacobins with fresh courage, and 
resources. He closes a striking parallel of the conduct pursued 
by the partitioning powers and the proceedings of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee, with the remark, that it the republicans 
failed in establishing freedom and justice at home, they at least 
secured their independe nce from a foreign yoke ; and that the 
fate of Poland made ail 'renchmen, of all parties, swear to die 
rather, than submit to receive the law from the Allies.* This 
was written in 1802. ‘Twelve years have elapsed since then, and 
twenty since the events it ide to. ‘The same Allies are once 
more leagued against France, and occupy her trontier provinces. 
It is observable that Buonaparte has recourse to the very same 
topic which had so greatly aided his Jacobin predecessors ; 
his state papers are full of Poland. * See there!’ he exclaims, 
‘ the conduct of your invaders, who now come speaking to 
‘ you of peace, and freedom, and national independence, while 
‘ they hold in their hands the sword that reeks with the blood 
© of Polish patriots.’ We do not mean to lay much stress on 
the coincidence ; but unquestionably the French people have 
now, as formerly, turned a deaf ear to ail the protestations and 
promises of the Allies. It is, however, of the people of .Europe 
generally that we are now speaking ; and we submit it to even the 
inost practical politician, whether they will not be disposed to 
obey the next call to rise in their own defence against an y ageres~ 
sor, and to believe that the proposition is made for their own good, 
the more, because the Alles have kept faith with them on the 
present occas sion? ~=Whether it would not be a great advantage, 
in any future struggle with France, that the Allies could look her 
in the face, and complain of injustice without fear of retort ;— 
that they could look at Poland, not only without shame, bue 
with the proud recollection of principles carried into practice at 
the cost of what is commonly termed interest? Whether the 
weneral recurrence to those strict sound political maxims which 
used to form the strength of coalitions, would not be most es- 

entially promoted, by undoing the odious act which first re- 
aan ‘and then almost entirely extirpated then ? 

The length of time which has elapsed since the first parti 


* Segur, Tableau de l'Europe, III. 150, 
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tion, is the most ready answer to these sugeestions. Nor are 
we disposed to deny, that, in matters of public as well as 
private right, long and ined possession. should have great 
weight. But we are now speaking rather of the last, than of 
the first dismemberment ; ; and aguinst undoing this, no such ob- 
jection can be offered. The lamentable events of 17 72, lett Po- 
Jand a great and powerful state. Jt still had a population of 
above ten millions; and the partition had produced a most 
important change ;—there was an end of all the tormer anarch 
and faction, in so much that the dict of 1788 exhibited an un. 
precedented scene of unanimity. The leaders of the nation 
seemed anxious only for the firm establishment of a regular and 
free constitution, which should secure the external independence, 
and promote the domestic improvement of their country. ‘The 
deliberative wisdom displayed by some of those eminent men was 
still more striking than the eloquenceof their debates. ‘The speech 
of Count Potocki, upon the sale of the Starosties, has been pre- 
served ; and assuredly it exhibits as sober and sagacious a dispo- 
sition of mind as might be expected in assemblies m eeting in the 
quietest times.—He warns his brethren of the Diet, against fol- 
lowing the example of the French revolution, in its exception- 
able parts; for he was aware of these, although it was long be- 
fore the public opinion ia Kurope had turned. against the revo- 
lationary proceedings. ‘ ‘The faults which France has commit- 
* ted’ (says he) * bi in a single error; she has only 
* considered men in the mass ; she has Jost sight of the indi- 
vidual. Eager to do justice towards the whole, she has i injure 
ed the parts; she has dealt with the members of civil society 
as if they were ideal beings, or geometrical figures, on which 
she might reason abstractly and. systematically, without ever 
regarding them as in fact they exist.’ ‘I'he labours of these 
enlightened and temperate reformers terminated in giving to Po- 
land that celebrated Constitution of the Third of May, which 
she was fated to possess but for a moment of passing ‘tranquil- 
lity and freedom. To say that it has been universally admired, 
is a general and unavailing praise. But, in the ferment of the 
French revolution, while the invidious enemies of the Poles were 
busy representing them as Jacobins ; at a moment when even the 
abolition of the Slave Trade was held to bea French crinie, and 
Mr Burke, half giving into the mistake, abandoned that cause— 
we find Mr Burke himself proclaiming to the world his highest 
admiration of the Polish patriots and their new constitution. 
His eloquent panegyric thus concludes—‘ Happy people, if they 
* knew how to proceed as they have begun! Happy Prince, 
¢ worthy to begin with splendour, or to close with glory, a race 
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* of Patriots and of Kings !—To finish all—-this great good, as 
* in the instant it is, contains in it the seeds of all future ime 
‘ provement, and may be considered as in a regular pr 

* because founded on similar principles, towards the stable ex- 
* cellence of a British constitution.’ * It is not our intention to 
detail the provisions of this adinirable code; remarkable alike 
for the salutary changes which it boldly introducéd, where the 
evil would bear no temporizing} and for the moderation and 
skill with which it paved the way towards more gradual improve- 
ment, where a sudden alteration was not required, and might 
have proved hazardous. But a few of its leading features de- 
serve notice in this discussion. It distinctly recognized the prin- 
ciple ‘ that afl power in civil society should be derived from the 
* will of the people; its end and object being the preservation 
* and integrity of the state, the civil liberty and good order of 
* society, on an equal scale and lasting foundation. ’—(art. V.) 
The legislative, executive and judicial powers were separated 
from each other; ¢ the duration of the legislature was limited to 
two years, but its constant existence was provided for ; and the 
liberum veto was wholly abolished. The crown was declared no 
longer to be elective, except upon the extinction of the family 
in which it was made hereditary. ‘The person of the king was 
declared inviolable; but he could do no act whatever without a 
responsible nvnister. He was entrusted with the command of the 
armies, and the disposal of a revenue raised by the legislature ; 
but, fearful of any thing resembling the veto, the constitution 
gave him no other voice in legislation, except as president of the 
senate. Various wholesome regulations were established for pre- 
serving freedom and order in elections, and for securing the com- 
munication between the representative and constituent. Import- 
ant reforms in the administration of justice were begun, by abo- 
lishing private and seignorial jurisdictions, both lay and clerical, 
in the towns; and appointing a commission to revise the civil 
and criminal code. In the mean time, an explicit recognition 
was made of © that cardinal law, neminem captivabimus nisi jure 
© viclum’ (§ 2.); and the maxim was distinctly enacted, * that 
‘ every man is free the moment he touches Polish ground. ’— 
ert. 1V. The wisdom of this system was equally shown in the 
modest anticipation of its defects ; and provisions were carefully 
made for a revision of it at stated periods, as well as for partial 
corrections and improvements. ‘To support this coustitution, 


* Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 


+ This was carried perhaps too far, as with us after the Revolus 
tion—for no minister could sit in the Diet.—ert. VI. 
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the army was immediately raised from twenty to a hundred thou- 
sand men, by the unanimous voice of the Diet, and with the 
Joudest acclamations of the people ; contributions of nioney were 
poured in from all quarters ; and when the zeal of the contri- 
butors outstript the circulating powers of the currency, the more 
cumbrous wealth of the nobles might be seen moving towards 
the Treasury, while their domains were alive with armed pea- 
santry ready to secure its expenditure. 
It may be questioned ? (says the Appeal) ‘ if the time be even yet 
come, when the miserable catastrophe can be adequateiy deplored, 
that paralyzed all those noble efforts, and blighted the fair prospect 
unfolded by them to the eyes of every friend of liberty. But one 
part of the calamity, that which pressed the most sorely upon the 
interests of the European community, will perhaps never be more 
deeply felt than at the present hour. I speak of the peculiar mo- 
ment.chosen by the confederate courts. ‘lhe new constitution was 
enveloped in a cloud of foreign soldiery—the patriots were scattered 
abroad—the rudiments of the national army were dissipated—the 
country was overwhelmed, parcelled out, confiscated, jobbed, turn- 
ed into money—blackened with garrisons, prisons, gibbets, cemete- 
ries, and the desolate abodes of men who had perished for freedom— 
its separate existence finally destroyed—its name blotted out from 
the map, and forbidden to be any more uttered, as if it had been 
guilty of all the crimes whereof it had been the scene and the vic- 
tim. But why enumerate particulars? Do they not all fali short of 
the deed itself?) ‘The Partition of Poland was completed AFTER 
the French Revolution had awakened slumbering royalty—had 
taught the force of France to burst through its ancient bounds— 
and had made national independence tremble in every corner of Eu- 
rope. This is the fact upon which, at the present moment, it im- 
ports us well to meditate. ‘There is no getting over it. If Poland 
had been left as she was when those great changes began which the 
Allies are now occupied in undoing, she would still have been one 
of the greatest powers on the Continent. She was seized when even 
the pretences of 1772 no longer existed—when she was a sale, or- 
derly, and peaceable neighbour. But, above all, she was seized in 
793 and 1794, at the very time when France was seizing Savoy, 
Belgium, and Holland. ‘This is the matter which now presse s itselt 
upon our attention. We are recurring to sound and ancient princi- 
ples. We are treading back our steps in order to get out of the 
slough in which: we have been since the French Revolution, and to 
regain the eminence of a pure morality. We are endeavouring to 
undo as much as possible the recent changes of dominion, and to 
place the affairs of Europe on their former ground, with all the be- 
nefits of past experience. With what pretension of consistency —by 
what powers of tace, marvellous even in this unblushing age, can 
we meet either the enemy or the Polander, if the only change on 


which we are obstinatcly silent is one of the most momentous and 
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the least justifiable, and which our conscience tells us was effected 
in the very same month with the conquest of the Netherlands, ad- 
mitted on every hand to be the fittest subject of restoration?” 
p- ¥2, 23. 

Pe rhaps a few details will serve to illustrate the different parts 
of this description, which is a mere enumeration of undoubted 
facts. ‘To teel an interest in the fate of the Polish constitution 
is natural for Englishinen, and it is not new. Sonne feelings of 
this kind were formerly excited among us wail ste ps were even 
taken to succour the patriots. Why should not the returning 
peace and liberty of mn be marked by a revival of those 
feelings, at once kindly and salute wy, among ourselves? 

By a treaty solemnly concluded with Poland in 1790, a few 
months before the constitution was proniulgated, the King of 
Prussia had bound himself to prevent by all the means in hi 
power, * any interference in the internal affairs of the republic, 
‘ or its dependencies, ut apy tine, or in any manner whatsoever 
* or upon whatever pretence of former transactions or stipula- 
* tions, or any construction of the same; ’—and if other en- 
deavours failed, he boand himself to make common cause with 
Poland against the aggressor. When Russia marched uer are 
mies thither in 179%, Frederick- William declined to interfere, 
upon the pretence that * the constitution of the 3d of May al- 
* tered the miatter 5 that he never had approved of it; end had 


> 
a 


* always foreseen its evil consequences. ’ The Royal memory 
is short indeed. Only two years belore, on receiving the acs 
count of the constitution beiag proclaimed, he liad written with 
his own hand, the warmest congratulations to the authors of it 
—commanding his ambassador to § declare, in the most formal 
* manner, his sincere felicitations to the King, the Marshals + 


* of the Diet, and all those who had contributed to so import 


ant a work ;’ praising the change € as essential to the happi- 

ness of the nation,’ and * likely to confirm for ever the har- 

mony and close connexion subsisting between hem 3 ween 
protessing that his ardent desire was © to assist in consolidating 
* the new constitution, and promoting the h !pping ss-of the repub- 
‘lic.’ he Empress Catherine, too, had a singular anxiety for 
the * happiness of the repub lic 5’ and accordin: sly, she no soon- 
er heard of the new constitution, than she pretended to listen to 
a wretched junto of some five or six factious nobles (only one 
of whom had any weight), the last remains of party, and the 
enly objectors to the change. She sent an order to Warsaw 


* Answer of the King of Prussia, to the King of Poland, 8. June 
1792. 
¢ Letter of the King of Prussia, May 1791. 
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that the constitution should be abolished, and the old anarchy 
* whereof she was guarantee,’ restored ; announcing that her 
armies were on their march for effecting this purposes ‘They 

arched accord ingly, and the King of Prussia took the oppor- 
tunity of seizing provisionally Thorn, Dantzie, and part of 
© Great P oland, to secure his states against th ‘ contagion of 
¢ French prin ciples, and to protect the well ¢ yosed inhabi- 
€ tants.’ * The Poles in those parts being hel ly taken by 
surprize, as was indeed not unnatur: ‘l after the treaties and let- 
ters so lately signed by the same Royal hand, could make little 
resistance. Hut when the handful of Qussian partizans at Targo- 
witz, beginning to open their eyes, asked the Empress what all 
this meant ? her Minister was pleased to reply, that ¢ they should 
* have a blind confidence in the gencrous protection of her Im- 

* perial Majesty, and not imprudently defend themselves against 
© Prussia, without first consultin gher.’ At lengih, in concert 
with Frederick- William, she threw off the mask. The principal 
confederates of ‘Targowitz, finding how thev had been duped, 
joined the rest of their covutrymen ; and it is difficult to avoid 
rejoicing that their unparalleled folly was soon punished in Sibes 
ria by the perfidy of the Conrt which had seduced them. ‘The 
two powe rs assembled, in a remote town, a diet of such persons 
as they thought would answer their purposes: but even these, 
being ‘Polanders, it was necessary to comnel them by military 
force. The pl ice where they met was surrounded by musquetry 
and artillery. The only effect was to produce a dead silence. The 
creatures of Russia interpreting this into consent, several per- 
sons were bold enough to protest aloud, and they instantly found 
themselves in the hauds of the Cossacks. ‘Terror is the appoint- 
ed punishment of despots ; it follows close upon violence, and 
touches the criminal whom conscience cannot reach. Having 
thus extorted a new share of Poland, on the shameless pretext 
* that it was tainted with French principles ’"—because it had 
just exchanged the anarchy of an elective for the stability of an 
hereditar vy monarchy —the spoilers required that the army should 
be reduced to 12,000. Many regiments, refusing to lay down 
their arms, reinforcements of Russian troops were poured in. 
The chief patriots of 1791 had been forced to fly the country ; 
but the whole population furnished materials for insurrection ; 
and one cr two individuals in the capital prepared the means of 
it, although the country was still overrun with the troops of Rus- 
sta and Prussia. 

In every part of the country, this unfortunate people flew te 


* Manifesto, March 25. 1793. 
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arms ; and Kosciusko, and theit other leaders, having secretly 
returned, after proclaiming war and internal emancipation in 
the same manifesto, led them on against the enemy—in circum- 
stances all but desperate. History will record, to the consola- 
tion of freemen in future ages, that the invincible ardour of 
troops, half-armed, and newly raised, and scarcely at all dis- 
ciplined, beat the veteran forces of Catherine and Frederic, 
never less than thrice their numbers, in many fierce engage- 
ments. Madalinsky, with 800 horse, made his way through 
the Prussian troops, and traversed the whole of the country oc- 
cupied by them. At Wraclavicz, Kosciusko, with 4000 men, 
principally peasants, defeated 12,000, with the loss of 3000, 
and 1% pieces of cannon: one battery, in this engagement, was 
actually taken by a corps armed with pitchforks. Jasinski took 
Wilna with 600 men, and drove away the Russians, with the 
loss of 1500 prisoners. In Warsaw, the people rose on the gar- 
rison ; and notwithstanding the dreadful fire which it kept up 
with artillery, after #8 hours hard fighting, drove them out with 
a loss of 6000 killed, $000 prisoners, and 50 pieces of cannon. 
Such a discomfituré seemed to require an explanation ; and the 
Russians have accounted for it, in a detailed memorial, which 
ascribes it chiefly to the pillaging and drunkenness of the troops, 
of whom it says 60 were killed in a state of intoxication in one 
cellar.* Frederick William. marched against the capital with 
40,000; and Kosciusko, advancing to meet him with 12,000, re- 
pulsed him with loss. ‘The Prussians took Cracow; and the peo- 
ple of Warsaw, as happens in such cases, showed signs of vio- 
lence against their persong; but, unlike the encouragers of the 
Parisian Septemberizers, their leader instantly cheeked this spi- 
rit, by making some examples. The united forces of the Allies 
now bore upon Warsaw, and laid siege to it with all the resour- 
ces of war and of intrigue.—They were kept at bay for two 
months, and sustained several deteats ; and the Prussians rais- 
ed the siege, in order to check a formidable insurrection of the 
Poles in Southern Prussia. At length, Kosciusko, after a long 
and obstinate engagement with Ferzen, in which an overpower- 
ing superiority of numbers would have been of no avail, had 
not a treacherous coadjutor + deserted him in a critical mo- 
ment, covered with wounds—was defeated, and taken. His 
virtues and misfortunes are said to have melted the rude nature 
of the Cossacks, who were about to comply with his entreaties, 


* Memoirs, p. 148. 


+ Poninski—not Poniatouski, as is absurdly stated in some ae* 
counts, e.g. Annual Register. 
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and to kill him, when some one recognized him. He was car- 
ried to Petersburgh, and flung into a dur geon, where he lan- 
guished during the remainder of Catherine’s iniquitous reign. 
Even this dreadful reverse, and the defeats that followed, in no- 
wise diminished the enthusiasm of the Poles. They showed nei- 
ther the listlessness nor the cruelty of despair ;—no commander 
was persecuted for his losses— and no relaxation appeared in their 
preparations for defence. The whole strength of the Russians 
was required to take Warsaw, after a gallant resistance, and 
immense loss on either side. Of the unfortunate Poles, 9000 
perished in the fight.—After the place was carried, it was in 
cold blood given up to pillage and massacre ;—50.0O00O persons, 
of all ages, and either sex, ave suprosed to hi: ave sullered death, 
in every horrid form of torture and indi; gnity ;—30 ,0b0 more, 
who still refused to submit, were suffered to leave the place, and 
afterwards hunted down by the soldiery on every side, so that 
few reached the frontiers. —The amnesty (as it was phrased) pro- 
mised by the commander, was aot r tified bs his Imperial Mis- 
tress—and the most distinguished chiels were sent to distant pri- 
sons. The wretched monarch was carried away to Russia, where 
he soon after died, not without suspicious circumstances ;—the 
remainder of the couniry was pariitioned ; and Catherine, as 
she describes herself in her proclam ation, ‘ with the solicitude of 
*@a tender mother, who only wishes fer the happiness of her child- 
6 ren,’ concluded the scene, by ordering a solenin * thanks- 
* giving to God in all the churches, for the bl-ssings conferred upon 
the Poles ;? and commanded, that each of them should * swear 
fidelity and loyalty to her, and to shed in her defence the last 
drop of their blood, as they should answer fur it to God, and 
his terrible judgment, hissing the holy werd and cross of thet 
Saviour.’ 

All this we admit, how ever, was pe rformed, not by French 
but Russian awhority, which im: a. sa great difference ; more- 
over, it was done towards Poles, and not Spaniards. We doubt 
also, if it is Pot somewhat exceeded by several of the pro- 
ceedings at the time of the first partition —at any rate, it had 


i 
equal among oo so that if the Russians had not pesi- 
} 


cast a precedent in their own his- 
theiy conduct. ‘Phe afflicting, but romantic story of 

‘ates of Barr, abounding on the part of the Poles 

with actions of gallantry and skill scarcely to be equalled, is 
terribly disfigured by the systematic cruelty with which the 
Russians sought to supply the want of enthusiasm and of ge- 
nius. * Lor the honour of human re (says the Appe ual), 
‘itis to be hoped, that a monster ¢ Drewitz, may never as 


ly inp rove, hey had at 
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‘ gain be born of woman.’ But details are avoided, as lead- 
ing to irritation. ‘This man was the leader against the Confe- 
derates ; and one of the most interesting and sagacious of mo- 
dern histories, thus relates his proceedings. *--* Persons of 
* rank, who had capitulated as prisoners, were butchered by 
* him in cold blood, with the tortures invented in Russia for 
the punishment of slaves. Sometimes he bound them to trees, 
and made them serve as marks for the soldiers to shoot at ; 
sometimes their heads were dexterously carried off by lancers, 
as at a tournament. ’—* Whole companies were turned out, 
with their hands cut off, and allowed to wander up and down 
the country ; and, with a ferocity wholly inconceivable, join- 
ing moc kery to unheard-of cruelty, he flayed those miser- 

able victims alive ; cutting the skin, so as to represent, with 
the flesh, the national dress of the Voles.+’ Such was the 
precedent of 1772. The details of the massacres of 1794 are not 
minute enough, to show how tar it was followed. 

If cruelty of this description produces a more acute degree of 
misery, it is neither so widespreading nor so lasting in its con- 
sequences as the impoverish:nuent by confiscation. "The assertion 
in the Appeal, that Poland was © parcelled out, confiscated, 

« jobbed, turned into money,’ is most strictly and literally true. 
Each time that a Russian army enters Poland, whether for the 
purpose of partition, or of driving out an enemy, a Commission 
of Confiscation is assembled as a matter of course. There has 
been, tor insianee, one sitting at Wilna since December 1812, 
composed of five Russians, pretty well knowa belore in Poland. 
All offences against the state are punished with confiscation ; 
and there is consequently no lack of such accusetions. Every 
thing becomes a state offence in times of change; and the infor- 
mation of a spy, a private enemy, a turned-off lackey, a swind- 
ling Jew, a conscious miletactor, aware that he has been de- 


‘ 


Rulhiere, tom. TI. p- 139. 


+ The adventures of the Polish chicfs—the two Pulawskis, Za- 
remba, &c. form a most interesting contrast to these atrocities. The 
-— rize, and subsequent siege oi Czenstokow—the singular march 

Kosakowski—the campaigns of the partizans, almost invisible, 
except at the moment when they fell on their prey—the activity and 
address of Dumourier—the tirm and sustained wisdom of the coun- 
cil of E peris ;—form altogether a history, certainly not to be easil 
surpassed it n point of brilliancy : and interest. It would be highly 
desirable that the most remarkable passages could be collected and 
published ;—the whole history of Poland abounds with such, from the 
most ancient times.—A concise series of Polish adventures would 
furnish a work, equally important and entertaining. 
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tected, is quite sufficient to put the emissaries, whether military 
or civil, of the extraordinary police in movement: ‘The false ac- 
cuser, too, runs no risk; for the first ste p is to send away me 
accused 7 or 800 miles on his road to Siberia, at which distance: 

if at all, the examination of the charge is gone into. In the 
mean time his whole property is put in sequestration, and hand- 
ed over to interins managers appointed by the potice,—tre quen 

ly the informers or their tricnds,—freque ntly the agents of thos 
who are expecting to have the estates finally given to them. We 
may eas ily picture to ourselves the change which such a pro- 
ceeding aus t make in the lot of the whole pezsan try on the 
proper rty: They have lost their protector and parent; and, in- 
stead of his maragers, chosen for their knowledge of the peo- 
ple and their kind dispositions, there are now to be seen ond 
felt a set of harpies sclected for their power of plundering, or 
in consideration of their wants. The Commission proceeds a- 
gainst the property, and keeps it in sequestration, or deciares 
it confiscated, according to circumstances. When confiscated, 
it is gre anted out to some favourite, and irrevoe: — lust to the 
proprietor. The favourite is a Ee 3 and, i » all probabili- 
ty, never intends to come near it, but means to squander as 
much as can be squeezed out a ‘ at Petersburgh. If the 
accused proprietor, in spite of every disadvantage, as want of 
money, distance from his proots, prejudice ot his judge, is lucky 
enough to escape and return, he may very possibly find his 
estates confiscated by the Commission, which does not alw ays 
await the event of the examination, knowing a how 
rarely any such ceremony is performed ; but should he be h: ‘p- 
py enough to return belore decree of senile ‘ration has saan 
and obtain a restitution of the property, he finds it damaged to 
the amount of half its value, in every shape that dilay :dation 
can assume. If the proprietor happen to be absent from the 
country at the ti:me of pat ‘tition or inv: sion, confiscation follows 
of course; he is presumed to be with the ene my, although (as 
happened very frequently last summer) he may have gore abroad 
with regular passports, for health, business, or pleasure.  Suil 
more certainly are the estates seized and the families ruined of 
those who, actually serving with the enemy, have been unable to 
get away; as was the case with subjects of the Austrian and 
Prussian parts, whose rulers sent them into Buonaparte’s ser- 
vice one year, and who the next were ruined by the Allies for 
not deserting. We are, however, chiefly considering the ef- 
fects of such measures on the body of the inbabitants. Many 
estates have above twenty thousat d; some have above a hun- 
dred ; but it is no very rich lordship which numbers four or five. 
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The wretchedness of these, under such changes, may perhaps 
be esti vated by those who are acqu uinted with the proceedings 
of middlemen and tythe-proctors in Ireland, or rapacious at- 
tornies, and needy mortgagees in the West Endies. The latter 
case is the more exact parallel. 

It is of no consequence that the Prince at the head of the 
Empire is the mirror of justice and goodness; the fault is in 
the sysiem; and he cannot, all-powerful as he is, make men act 
right under a vicious order of things, or superintend the exe- 
cution of - own benevolent intentions: He must trust it to a- 
geuts, to his Certels, his Rozens, and their inferior harpies, at 
av immense distance from his residence. It is in vain that he is- 
sues his manifestoes, and confirms them by ukases ; that upon 
entering the country he proclaims peace and restoration ; pro- 
mises amnesty, and complete security of persor n and property ; 
and pledges himself to show the difference between a French 
and a Russian administration. ( Manifesto, January. 1813.) 
Things proceed in their accustomed course ; and the Emperor 
is at l’rankfort while his agents are scattered over Poland. The 
exact history of the present confiscations is not yet known. 
That they are most numerous, cannot be doubted ; ‘the Peters- 
burch Gazette has alr ady p ublished very long lists of them ; 


and it appears that certain refinements have now for the first 
time been introduced into the scheme. Lormerly the debts due 


upon the property, the sums for which it was mortgaged, the 
claims of widows and children, were lost as against the estate, 
which the Crown or its grantee took freed from all incumbrance ; 
and if a favourite of thé Government chanced to be the eredi- 
tor, and, at some subsequent change, another estate of the 
game owner came under the dominion of Russia, it was seized 
to pay the debt due on ” confiscated estate. Upon the pre- 
sent occasion a turther advance has been made towards the per- 
fection of public ie gy the beau-ideal of imperial conveyanc- 
ing. All debts due do the estate or its owner, are confiscated ; 
and not only debts but expectancies, as reversions and remain- 
ders 5 nay even mere spes succe ssionts—as the portion of a pa- 
rent’s effects which the child would have at his decease. But 
the new sreditor, reversioner, or remainderman, is of an im- 
pe atient d isposition, and cannot await the term of payment, or 
the determination of the particular estate ;—accordingly all 
debts must be immediately paid, and possession must be iorth- 
with giver—and this without regard to the coutingent nature of 
to. reversionary interest; for if one of two sons is confiscaied, 
arent being alive and likely to have a third child, the Go- 
‘nt takes immediate possession of the halt share, as if the 
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parent were dead ; and where there is but one son, the parent’s 
whole effects are ‘seized, by a species of visitation the very re- 
verse of divine. 

On the other hand, there was one financial arrangement in 
1792 to which we believe the recent occupation of Poland has 
furnished no parallel. We allude to the measure of ruining pub- 
lic credit, by reducing all the banks to a state of insolvency, and 
then wasting their funds bya spe ‘cial commission. The business 
of the country used, from time immemorial, to be transacted at 
two stated meetings in the year; one at W arsaw, the other at 
Lemberg. At these, all contracts, whether respecting land or 
money, were made; and all settlements of accounts adjusted. 
The meetings were thence denominated the ‘ Contracts.’ They 
were attended by baukers of good credit, through whom balan- 
ces were transferred, and who received new deposites, for which 
they paid interest. Of these great houses there were six or se- 
ven known and esteemed over all Poland. ‘The chief was Tep- 
per’s; founded by Ferguson, a Scotchman. The Russian court 
cajoled him with honours, and the promise of a large estate, 
(*‘ with a nice discrimination,’ says the Appeal, ‘of the nation- 
al character’), until he was persuaded to lend them an enor- 
mous sum, which was punctually to be paid at the next ‘ Con- 
‘ tracts.’ Instead of that, before the time, a Russian army was 

marched into the country ; the proprietors brought little money 
to the meeting ; and hearing of the aan, made a run on the 
house, which, thus disappointed of new deposites, and drained of 
the old, became bankrupt ; and the others all followed. A com- 
mission to distribute the effects among the creditors was soon 
assembled ; it consisted of ten agents from Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria ;— the Russian being five in number. After sitting ten 
years, dividing some what more than eighteen pe nee in the pound 
among the cre ditors ; after sulsisting, as such functionaries love 
to do, out of the funds at their disposal, they separated, and 
returned to their respective homes. Several of them were great- 
ly enriched ; and one of them, speaking of his gains, was ple: 1s- 
ed to observe upon this touching subject-— In this pocket I 
© have vot 100,000 ducats; * and what I have in the other I 
‘ won’t tell you.’ The unfortunate Tepper, it is needless to ob- 
serve, never received his promised estate ; but a Russian ofticer 
had the mercy to assassinate him, after he had been reduced 
from the highest wealth to the most extreme misery. 

The operation of banishment is intimately connected with 
that of confiscation ; and is the constant work of the police and 


* L. 50,000. 
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of individuals in authority, during times of change. It affects 
all ranks,—from the Prince-bishop of Cracow, who was carried 
away to Siberia, and died deranged in consequence after his 
return,—down to the peasantry, who are carried off by thousands 
to serve in the army, or be sold in Russia, or people some dis- 
trict in Asia. Pallas, the celebrated traveller, found in that re- 
mote wilderness, a tribe, the remains of a vast number carried 
thither on a scheme of this description. ‘They were living in 
wretchedness ; and, no longer hoping to see their country, had 
only one request to make, that their land might not, as hereto- 
fore, be seized by the government, as soon as they had brought 
it into cultivation. In Warsaw, above a hundred persons of 
eminent wealth or rank have been carried off in a season. The 
sex exempts not from this common lot of Poles. Matrons of the 
highest dignity, and most fascinating accomplishments, are ex- 
posed to the same risks with their husbands and sons. Persons 
in authority have been known to carry off some hundreds of 
peasants at a sweep, under pretence of recruiting, and then se 
them in the Russian provinces. 

The gencral ill treatment experienced by the people wherever 
Russian troops are stationed, must not be passed over ; for it is 
a perpetual misery, and affects those who have escaped exile and 
confiscation ; nor can any care of the government materially a- 
mend it. While the Poles feel the ardent attachment to their 
country which distinguishes them, they can never be expected 
to regard the Russian troops as any thing but oppressors. The 
Russians, on their part, view them as discontented, and almost 
rebellious subjects ;—their principle being, that every Pole is an 
object of suspicion. No care of the ruler can reconcile such 
discordant classes of subjects, or make them live in harmony. 
A Polish village, where troops have been for some days, is said 
to resemble a place taken by storm. We insert an extract of a 
letter from a mercantile gentleman of undoubted respectability, 
who travelled over this country in the month of March and 
April. It is a literal translation from the German original. 

* After having passed through burned and plundered villages, 
where contagion and injurious treatment have left only a tew 
wretched peasants, who, pale, distracted, cause fear and pity to 
the traveller, you arrive in a city. ‘The suburbs are usually 
burned completely ; and so sometimes is a part of the city. 
The streets are empty ; many houses are shut up and aban- 
doned as during the plague. If you enter one of those which 
are inhabited, to ask after persons of your acquaintance, you 
learn, that they are in exile, or have concealed themselve to 


‘ 
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escape some disaster. People are every where packing up their 
effects, and preparing to set out. The whole nation is seized 
with terror. If you ask the reason, the answer is—Ertel is to 
be here in a few days ; or, Rosen has arrived, or has sent se- 
cret orders. None are to be seen in the streets, unless when 
wretches are led to punishment, or prisoners conducted to Si- 
beria. These are often well known characters ; gentlemen, 
persons in holy orders, who are seen chained on a cart, sur- 
rounded by C ossacks, or Barchkirs, with sabres in their hands. 

‘ I travelled through Poland in the month of March last, and 
a second time in returning; each time | grew sick at the con- 
tinua! spectacle of death engraven on every countenance. ’ 

A circiimstance remains to be noticed of the greatest im- 
portance, especially at the present moment, when changes are 
again but too probable, Each partition, each change of domi 
nion, has been of necessity accompanied by a chi mige of fronties ; ; 
and this entails upon the districts in whieh it takes | place, as well 
as on others more remote, consequences extremely serious. A 
proprietor’s estate is cut in two; one part becomes Russian, the 
other Prussian; or he has different estates lying in two, or in 
all the three monarchies. This happens to almost every one of 
the great landholders. Low does this affect them? First, 
every war between the three powers becomes a civil war to them ; 
and their numerous relatives and connexions are fighting in dif- 
ferent sides. Next, hold what conduct they may, it is impos- 
sible they can escape offending one or other of “their masters ; 
and their property and relatives are at hand to answer for uh 
offence, Again, they cannot go from one estate to anather, 01 
it may be from one part of the same farm to another, in time 
of war ; and, even in peace, not without a passport, which must 
be had from the capital in the Russian parts, and may take a 
bout eight months to procure. Moreover, though a passport 
were out of the question, a frontier never fails to create delay, 
and vexations of every kind; planted, as it ever is, with custom- 
houses and officers of every description, whose duty is to stop 
and examine, but who make their duty a cover for their trade, 
which is to annoy and extort Lastly, frontier provinces are 

naturally more dissolute, from the facilities of eluding the police. 

The Appeal thus states the changes of frontier to which Poland 
has been subjected ; and subjoins a notice of the most serious 
consequence of all—the constant alteration of laws which such 
rovolutions produce. 

‘ First, the partition of 1772, drew four sets of lines in different di- 
sections. Immediately afterwards, Austria was dissatisfied, and mis- 
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taking the name of a river, took in a small but convenient territory by 
a new line. Prussia said, (we have it under Frederick’s hand), that 
if Austria made slatahen, so could other people ; and he followed 
her example in the North. In 1793, new lines were drawn by all 
the three powers; and in 1795 they completed their work, by de- 
scribing the last great boundaries that have been drawn. But in 
1°06, the Prussians were driven out, which was equivalent to ano- 
ther change of boundary: and by the peace of Tilsit, the district of 
Bialystock was transferred from the new Dutchy to Russia. In 1809, 
Austrian Poland was cut in twain, and half given to the Dutchy ; the 
district of ‘Tarnopol was also handed over to Russia. Is it possible 
to reflect on the situation of a country thus unceasingly cut in pie- 
ces, without feeling the deepest compassion for the vast amount of 
individual misery which all those violent operations must have occa- 
sioned ? 

A most serious calamity resulting from them, is the change of 
laws which they involve in almost each case. The Russian parts of 
Poland have indeed preserved their ancient municipal laws ; but 
Austria and Prussia have introduced their own codes, and Buona- 
parte has followed their example. Hence Gallicia has undergone 
these revolutions within forty years: at first the government was 
provisional, and in pert, military ; no regular system of jurisprudence 

was established till 1774, when the Austrian law was introduced; and 
the provinces added in (793 and 1794, were subjected to the same 
system. In 1800 the new code prepared by Martini was proclaimed: 
In 1809, Western Gallicia being incorporated with the Dutchy, re- 
ceived the Code Napoleon ; and Tarnopol, a part of Eastern Galli- 
cia, being given to Russia, the old Polish law was restored to it.— 
Prussian Poland received the l’rederician code at each partition ; in 
1807 the bulk of it was subjected to the Code Napoleon, and Bialy- 
stock was restored to the Polish law. Now all those systemis of ju- 
risprudence are wholly unlike each other in their principles and 
forms, both civil and criminal, except that Martini’s code was mere- 
ly civil, and, by a strange anomaly, left the old form of proceedings, 
while it overturned the principles. We may imagine how searching 
the operations are of such changes. To be guaranteed against any 
future revolutions of this kind, even were they unaccompanied with 
confiscations and military execution, would be a solid and general 
benefit to the people; it would be the foundation stone of a tran- 
quillity aud security which they have never known, Who can think, 
without repugnance, on the bare possibility of the present successes 
all over Europe, ending in a renewal of those aiflicting operations 
in Poland ;—that when the rest of the world, awakened to peace, 
shall be looking back on the last twenty years as a long and fright- 
ful dream, the happy change should only be to Poland the beginning 
of new troubles; and the signal for the ancient principalities and 
powers taking up the dismal tale of violence which they have been 
compelling the children of revolution to lay down? Grant that Po- 
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land deserves punishment, though I conceive this has been fully dis- 
proved—has she not been sufficiently tormented? Or will those who 
hold seven years possession and a compulsory treaty as making un- 
impeachable title to the fruits of princely rapine, allow, when the 
people err, no atonement in half a century of misery—no expiatory 
virtue in patriotism sealed with blood?’ p. 59-61. 

We have now traced, with a feeble certainly, but a faithful pen- 
cil, the outlines of a picture of national injustice and suffering, 
not easily matched in modern times. By far the greater part of 

those evils belong to the period of the French Revolution. The 
uestion, at present, is how Europe may best be restored to its 
nies state; all statesmen are occupied with this inquiry, which 
the victories of the Allies have at length made a practical one. 
We profess to be wholly unable to comprehend why Poland 
alone should be left out of view, and no man ever think of ter- 
minating the sad scenes which we have just been surveying. It 
will not now do to say, as Mr Gentz and others have said, The 
partition has become « matter of history—it is part of the settled 
state of European affairs. When did they say so? After the 
peace of Lunevilie; that is, seven years after the worst of the 
partitions. Then the same argument now applies more strongly 
to all the changes effected by the peace of Presburgh in 1805, 
and of Tilsit in 1807, which the Allies are at this moment en- 
gaged i in undoing upon the principles of Restoration. Nay, the 
same arguinent, “if urged at present, applies with equal force to 
the case of Holland. overrun in the same month in which Po- 
land was blotted out of the map. Indeed, there is this material 
difference to be observed in favour of Poland, that England and 
France never recognized the partition; whereas all the powers of 
Euroye have by solemn treaties acknowledged the Dutch repub- 
lic, aud the whole ch: anges prior to 1803. “But the Dutch freed 
themselves:—Aduiit it to be so; would the restoration of their in- 
dependence have been the less a matter of negociation, if it had 
ne not been effected at all previous to a cessation of hostilities, 

rif it had been brought about by the progress of the Allied 
aruus on the upper Rhine ? 

We shail, however, now take another view of the question, 
which may have some weight with those who will not listen to 
the argument from principle and consistency. The statements 
already given, coupled with the facts generally known, lead to 
conclusions quite irresistible with respect to the advantages, in the 
most ordinary and limited sense of the word, which would result 
to the Allies from restoring the independence of Poland. These 
are stated in the Appeal under two heads, Economical, and Mili- 
tary ; of which the former, though less striking than the Jatter, 
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are, we conceive, equally undeniable. Let any man reflect on the 
condition of the Polish provinces during the last forty, but espe- 
cially the last twenty years, and say whether their possessors 
can have derived the benefits from them, in a commercial point 
of view, which a peaceable intercourse between their other do- 
minions, and those fertile districts, would have secured. The 
whole commerce of Poland, by its position, must enrich the 
Austrian, Russian, and Prussian dominions, which surround it 
on every side. To keep its inhabitants in the state in which they 
have so long been held, is in truth sacrificing as much of the 
benefits of such a neighbourbood, as human impolicy warring 
with naturai riches can destroy. But sovereigns seldom listen to 
such an argument; they look to extent of ter ritory—increase of 
revenue—and augment: ation of forces. Is it conceivable, that 
the undisputed mistress of contine nts | scarcely explored, should 
desire a comparatively trifling addition of land, with a vicious 
title, and a contested, i insecure posse ssion ?Does Austria stand 
in need of territory ?—Surely such a motive is only intelligible 
at Berlin. As for the revenue and the recruits derived from Po- 
land, they must suffer a large deduction when we come to set 
off against them the cost, both in men and money, at which 
that country has been half conquered, and uneasily retained. 
But let us look more particularly to the insecurity of ‘the posses- 
sion, and the benefits in a defensive view, derivable from a 
change of system. ‘This consideration will at once, we believe, 
settle the question. 

Except as a matter of curiosity, it is useless to inquire whence 
arises that singular affection for their countr y, by which the Poles 
are dis tinguished. Some persons may ascribe it perhaps to the 
natural vivacity of their character, aud their imperfect state of 
refinement ; the state of anarchy to which they have so long 
been accustaied: by calling forth, in one way or another, almost 
every man’s exertions, has ‘undoubtedly contributed much to it ; 
and the dreadful sufferings which, of late, have united them ina 
wish for restoration, and an antipathy towards their masters, 
have naturally operated in the same direction. But the fact is 
certain, whatever be its explanation ; and we might safely appeal 
to any one who has had intercourse with them, to say whether 
he has ever met a single Pole who appeared to feel like the com- 
mon run of men, in “questions regarding his country. These 
sentiments are, with this people, not occasional, but constant and 
habitual; they never cease to prey upon their minds ; they are 
perpetually present with persons of every age, and both sexes ; 
and he who should fancy, that the lower orders cannot share in 
them, ‘ because they are slaves,’ would commit an egregious blun- 
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der. As well might it be alleged, that the Spaniards cannot hate 
the French, because they have not a representative government, 
and are subject to the Inquisition ; or that the people of Scot- 
land are regardless of the British constitution, because not one 
in a thousand has any political rights. The Polish peasan- 
try, moreover, have never been in the same condition with 
the Russian. Long before they were free by law, the progress 
of manners, and the interests of their lords, ‘had rendered 
their bondage extremely gentle, and they were not, even by 
law, liable to be separated from the soil.* That this body 
of people have suffered severely by the changes that imme- 
diately affected the landholders, as well as by the proceed- 
ings of the foreign troops, we have already seen. That they 
have felt and acted for their country, is equally true ; although 
unquestionably it is among the higher orders that we ar. to 
look for the greatest force of national spirit. It is easy to say 
that these are but a handful, and that the Polish peopie, s:c¢ a 
few great lords with some millions of slaves. The auswer is, 
that the fact is otherwise. A distant view of any institution is 
deceitful ;—we should see how they work in pr: actice, betore we 
decide on their effects. We shall give the reader a riddk by 
way of proving this. What country is that, in which the jude. 

being most grave, virtuous and learned, th« y are not all wed * 
decide on the greater number of juc licial questions without the 
assistance of some ignorant tradesmen, chosen at random, whos 

characters are wholly wiknown,—where there are appeals from 
a judge to himself,—-where the court of ultimate appeal is com- 
posed of hereditary judges, not one in fitty of whom pretend to 
know any thing of the law,—where a man ts not allowed the as- 
sistance of prote ssional lawyers when he is accused of the hea- 
vier offences, but only in the extreme cases of the lightest and 
the heaviest of all ?—Not only is this our own country, but the 
description given refers to by far the most perfect of its institu- 


* The Emperor Alexander, with his usual regard for the happiness 
of his people, published an ukase, about ten years ago, abolishing vil 
lenage in gross. But the law is almost inoperative ; for the masters 
sell the peasants as before, oniy they do it under the name of hiring 
Thus this beneficent measure has only varied the style in the public 
advertisements; and instead of announcing so many men or women 
with such and such qualifications, for sale, the papers are filled wit! 
notices of men fit for such work, or women of such an aye and de- 
scription (sometimes with child) to de dt. The same price as for- 
merly is paid, and the property substantially changed. In Russian 
Poland, the peasants are as before the 3d of May. 
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tions. When viewed more nearly, the Polish peasantry are not 
found t» be, in point of practical effect, materially different from 
those of other countries; and the higher classes are not a hand- 
ful of nobles, but a vast multitude of persons in every state of 
employment, rank and fortune, practically speaking. This class 
comprises all the landholders, amounting to perhaps 100,000 fa- 
milies ; all those, far more numerous, who have the name and 
privileges of nobility, without any property in land, and who 
may be in any employment; and all those who are nominally 
peasants, but on different titles possessed of land,—and those set- 
tled in towns as tradesmen and artificers.—Substantially, then, 
this is a nation constituted as others are ; and the feelings which 
we have described, pervade them as they would others, if they 
had the same character and sufferings to excite them. 

Again look to the fact.—The men raised by the Allies in Po- 
land can never be trusted, except perhaps in their wars with each 
other ; for they immediately desert. It is believed that, at the 
present moment, there are not one hundred Poles in all the com- 
bined armies. ‘The ranks of any power at war with the three 
Courts, are constantly filled with them. Since 1794, France 
has never been without multitudes of them. But since 1807, 
when she held out hopes of restoration, they have been almost 
equal to the whole of her foreign levies together. In 1812, they 
are reckoned at 100,000, under the most gallant and unfortu- 
nate of men. 

‘ How many thousands of this devoted people have bled in the 
cause of French ambition in every part of the world! How often 
have the hearts of impartial men been wrung by the unnatural sight, 
of Poles assisting in the subjugation of nations free and high spirit- 
ed like themselves ! — Il-tated Poniatowski! through all his illustri- 
ous course, ever Most unfortunate when his cause was purest ; hap- 
py only in closing it when there was no alternative but dishonour, 
and life must have been alike miserable in victory or defeat! De- 
voted from his earliest years to his country ; seeking her enemies in 
every field; astonishing the veteran companions of Pulawski and 
Zaremba, by his romantic valour; the delight of the young and the 
gay, whom he outshone in court and camp; the likeness of a king 
for dignity of presence, of an antient cavalier for his high-bred gal- 
lantry ; zealous in friendship, to which he would sacrifice all but ho- 
nour and love; an enthusiast for liberty, but unmindful that there 
were other tyrants beside Frederick and Catherine—how melancho- 
ly to find him beguiled by the deceitful promises of one who never 
spoke of freedom but with the design to enslave! What a lesson to 
Princes, when they view the very flower of their subjects, the men 
best fitted to adorn and fortify their thrones, driven into exile, and 
submitting to these they should have fought against, after proving 
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to the conviction of the coldest heart, that wealth, honours, life it. 
self, were indifferent to them without liberty! A superficial thinker 
only can severely blame such errors. In the antagonists of those 
whom he thought his country’s worst enemies, this gallant chief 
could only see her friends. But surely it needs no argument to prove 
shat the system, which at any moment gives France the disposal of 
an army of Poles, under leaders like Poniatowski, is little calculated 
to secure the tranquillity of those who occupy Poland.’* p. 45-47. 

How many of these have deserted? Even in unparalleled de- 
feats, how constantly have they clung to France, because she still 
battled with Russia! Saxons, Bavarians, Dutch, Rhinlanders, 
Prussians, and Italians—all have by thousands deserted her 
standards, quivering with fearful disasters ;—of the Poles not 
one! And yet Buonaparte deceived their hopes, and had at 
best promised but little to gain them over. He was hampered 
with his alliances each time he went into Poland, and probably 
not very willing to begin the work of restoration. 

But the facts speak still more loudly, when we look at the ac- 
tual state of the country during these changes. No sooner had 
Prussia lost the battle of Jena, than the Poles compelled the 
Prussian troops to evacuate the Prussian provinces, as rapidly 
as the French left Holiand after the battle of Leipsig. The par- 
tial prospects of restoration then held out by Buonaparte, (who 
was in alliance with Austria, and perhaps unwilling to break with 
Russia beyond all chance of reconciliation), were sufficient to 
call forth incredible exertions. In a few days, whole regiments 


* The death of this illustrious Chief is affectingly described in a 
most interesting tract upon the Battles of Leipsic, which we will 
not cite, because it might prevent our readers from purchasing it, 
and contributing to the relief of the distressed Leipsigers, for whose 
benefit it is sold. Suffice it to say, that he fell as he had lived, in the 
display of prodigious courage, and overwhelmed with affliction. A 
solemn dirge has been performed for him, with a splendid ceremo- 
nial in the metropolitan church of Warsaw, though now occupied by 
the Russians. In fact the common license of abuse has been spared 
by all parties, even by the profligate part of the English press, upon 
this occasion, and not a word has ever been whispered against him 
by the Allies; a plain indication that, confident as they are, and well 
may be, in their cause against France, they feel what a weak part 
it has towards Poland. ‘ Scelus tu illud vocas, ‘T'ubero? cur? isto 
* enim nomine illa adhuc causa caruit. Alii errorem appellant: alii 
* timorem: qui durius spem, cupiditatem, odium, pertinaciam: qui 
‘ gravissime temeritatem: scelus, preter te, adhuc nemo. De illis 
* loquor, qui occiderunt. Fuerint cupidi, fuerint irati, fuerint perti- 

naces ; sceleris vero crimine, furoris, parricidii, liceat Cn, Pompeiv 

mortuo, liceat multis aliis carere.’—Pro Ligarto, 
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were raised ‘by a few individuals—scme brought battalions—or 
only companies—and all poured in their wealth of every kind. 
Nothing probably contributed more than the ferment in Poland, 
to keep Austria quict at that moment ; and it certainly enabled 
the enemy to maintain himself during the winter, after severe 
losses, and in the following comple to dictate a peace upon 
the Niemen. In the next war, !809, the Poles made similar 
efforts, and their army overran Austrian Poland with ease, meet- 
ing in these provinces only friends wherever they came. Buo- 
naparte was now in alliance with Russia, and could promise lit- 
tle to the Poles; but they felt grateful for the shadow of inde- 
pendence given to the Dutchy of Warsaw ; and by the peace of 
Vienna he added half of Gallicia to that state. In 1812, new 
offers were held out ; but the Austrian alliance controlled them ; 
nevertheless, the people still hoped, and they surpassed their 
former exertions. He obtained nearly twelve millions Sterling 
within a few months, including the ordinary revenue, from the 
Dutchy alone ; and his ranks were filled from all parts of Po- 
land. It is not to be questioned, that if he had fairly offered 
the restoration of the country, with its own laws, instead of the 
Code Napoleon—and had waited for six months in order to avail 
himself of its entire cooperation, a very different result would 
have attended his advance upon Russia. ‘That Poland was for 
ever gone from her, no one can doubt. 

Now, the question is, whether all this may not be once more 
tried, with fuller effect, and according to the lessons taught by 
experience ? Is it hazarding too much to assert, that as long 
as the dreadful state of things continues, which we have above 
endeavoured to describe, Irance, or whoever is at war with the 
three partitioning powers, has a steady ally in the heart of their 
dominions? Is it wise in them to neglect the lesson which they 
as well as she have learnt, that no appeal to Poland has ever been 
made in vain? What inference can be drawn from this lesson, 
except that they should in wisdom now listen to the appeal in 
her behalf? If ¢hey restore her indepe ndence, they at once raise 
an impregnable bulwark against France in all time coming, and 
get rid of the greutest weakness i in their own position—they take 
a vast weight out of theix enemy’s scale, and transfer it to their 
own. 

An objection will be started against this expectation, which 

may immediately be remedied. The Poles, it will be said, have 
shown a rooted aversion to the Allied powers, particularly the 
Russians, and a preference for the French. Now this has been 
entirely owing to the circumstances. ‘There is no natural anti- 
pathy Siena Russians aud Poles; on tke contrary, they have 
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every thing to unite them; a common origin, a language al- 
most the same, and manners not dissimilar. Accordingly, in 
ordinary circumstances, they live together ; and it is only where 
Russian soldiers occupy their country, that the mutual hatred 
begins to show itself. If the Poles are really as ardent in their 
wish of restoration, as every fact proves them to be,--the remo- 
val of foreign troops, and the grant of independence, will both 
remove all cause of hatred, and change the aversion now felt 
into gratitude ;—for it will come with all the grace of a free gift. 
This, too, is the moment, when France, having for the third 
time deceived them, they will be the more reclaimed from their 
connexion with her, by obtaining from their neighbours the 
blessing of a separate existence. 

There are other arrangements, however, short of absolute 
independence—all of which would confer the most substan- 
tial benefits upon Poland, and contribute in the same propor- 
tion to the advantage and security of the Allies. A separate 
state may be formed, under a constitution as nearly as possible 
resembling that of the Third of May, but annexed to Russia, as 
Hungary is to Austria. ‘The objection to this undoubtedly is, 
that Prussia and Austria would suffer by it, and Russia alone 
gain; and this of itself ought to weigh against it, and make 
Russia, on an enlarged view of her interest, and in order to 
keep her two neighbours for ever separate from French con- 
nexions—prefer the entire independence of Poland. It may be 
remarked, however, that such a plan would not increase the 
preponderance of Russia, more than she might at any time aug- 
ment it herself ;—for if she engages in a war with her neigh- 
bours, she may easily, to use the common expression of the 
continental politicians—* Leur faire sauter la Pologne.’ Ano- 
ther plan, much less beneficial in every view, but still far pre- 
ferable to the duration of the present arrangement, would be to 
incorporate all Poland at once with Russia. ‘The numerous evils 
arising from the division of the country would be greatly alleviat- 
ed; and the Poles would be secured against that calamity which 
they now have most reason to dread—the increase of those suf- 
ferings, by new changes and new partitions. 

It was not possible for us to avoid noticing these intermediate 
arrangements ; because it is difficult to carry on this discussion, 
without a reference to the Poles themselves, as well as the inte- 
rests of their masters; and nothing is more clear, than that 
there are degrees between the opposite extremes of complete re- 
storation and new partitions—the choice of which is a matter 
infinitely important to the happiness of the people. We have 
too long devoted our humble efforts in this Journal to the best 
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interests of humanity ;—and are too sincerely happy in the re- 
flection, that they may not have been unavailing, to leave such 
considerations out of view. We belong not to the number of 
those, who can feel no indignation at injustice, unless commit- 
ted by our enemies ;—nor pity for public misfortunes, unless 
suffered by Atricans, or Spainards. But the interests of the 
Polish people are, however important, only a subordinate part 
of the present question. The restoration of European indefpend- 
ence, is the object of every Statesman’s anxious hopes ;—the 
revival of sound and consistent principle alone, can effect it ;-- 
and this cannot be thought possible, by any reflecting mind, 
without the complete somaaboens of Poland as an independ- 
ent State. 


Art. IV. Exposé Statistique du Tunkin, de la Cochinchine, du 
Camboge, du Tsiampa, du Laoo, du Lac-Tho. Par M. M—n. 
Sur la relation de M. de la Bissachere, Missionaire dans le 
Tunkin. 2tom. 8vo. Londres, 1811. 


Tracts, Political, Geographical, and Commercial, in the Domi- 
minions of Ava, and the North-western parts of Hindostan. 
By Wiit1am Franckuin, Major in the service of the Hon. 
East India Company ; and author of a Tour to Persia, the 
History of Shah Aulum, and the Memoirs of George Tho- 
mas, &c. 8vo. London, 1811. 


The History of Sumatra, containing an Account of the Govern- 
ment, Laws, Customs, and Manners of the Native Inhabitants : 
With a Description of the Natural Productions, and a Rela- 
tion of the ancient Political State of that Island. By Wu- 
u1aM Marspen, F.R.S. The Third Edition; with Cor- 
rections, Additions, and Plates. 4to. London, I81l. 


HE knowledge which we have hitherto attained respecting the 
nations who inhabit the Eastern Peninsula of India, is very 
imperfect. But the subject is in itself so interesting, and has 
become so important, in its relations to our commercial in- 
terests in the East, that it seems necessary to present a general 
outline of those countries, and of the habits and dispositions, 
and arts and policy, of the several tribes by which they are pos- 
sessed. This is the more necessary, as the notices which we 
have respecting them are scattered through so great a multitude 
of volumes, that even in well informed circles, few are found whe 
VOL, XXII. NO. 44. 
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pretend to much acquaintance with the subject ; and of those who 
do make such pretensions, the notions are obscure and contra- 
dictory. To say the truth, we find no small difficulty in ex- 
tracting a plain, intelligible, and consistent account, from the 
narrations of travellers into those regions. The greater part, 
unfortunately, have been ambitious of the character of philoso- 
phers and historians, rather than of the merit of recording plain- 
ly what fell under their own observation. They have attempted 
to delineate the general state and condition of the people; un- 
conscious, as it would scem, of the extreme difficulty of reading 
the human character, or painting the manners of nations. And, 
while their views are often false, because they are drawn from 
an observation too much confined to show them the whole ex- 
tent of the subject, one finds in their writings prejudices and 
antipathies which distort the truth. Much time and patience, 
with some critical skill, are required to ascertain the value of 
each report, to confront, to compare, to reconcile, to retain 
the genuine account and reject that which is not satisfactorily 
proved. 

We have brought together, and placed at the head of this 
article, the titles of the most recent publications on this subject, 
and shall endeavour to state, as clearly as possible, the result of 
the scattered notices which we have been able to collect. 

The inhabitants of what is called the Peninsula beyond the 
Ganges, or of the region which extends from the Bay of Ben- 
gal to China, and the Chinese sea, may be distinguished into 
three divisions ; those who possess the Eastern part, those who 
possess the Western, and those who hold the Southern extre- 
mity. The people who inhabit the eastern part show a great 
affinity with the Chinese, whom in point of locality they ap- 
aa : The people on the western side, agree in many import- 
ant particulars with the Hindus: And the southern extremity 
is possessed by the Malays, who are pretty strongly distinguish- 
ed from both races. Of the books which we have announced, 
that on Tonquin, and the countries connected with it, relates 
to the people on the eastern, or Chinese side; the Tracts con- 
cerning Ava to those on the western; and the work of Mars- 
den furnishes the best information we have on the subject olf 
the Malays: Of the Tracts of Francklin, a considerable portion 
relates to the people in the north-western parts of Hindustan ; 
and of the History of Sumatra, the most considerable portion, of 
course, belongs exclusively to that island. It is no farther, how- 
ever, than as they afford information on the subject of the East- 
ern Peninsula, that they are here to be understood as falling 
under our consideration. 
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1. The countries on the western part, which in physical and 
moral circumstances most nearly approach Hindustan, have 
commonly received the titles of Assam, Arracan, Ava, Pegu, 
and Siam. ‘The people of these different kingdoms are distin- 
guished by various shades of character and civilization ; those 
of Siam, in particular, differ from the rest by shades which are 
very perceptible. - But still, so many circumstances are common 
to them all, that they may be classed under one head ; and it is 
more the points in which they agree, than those in which they 
differ, that it will be possible to comprehend in this general 
sketch. 

Of these countries Assam is the most northern. It borders 
on the country of the Grand Lama, or Bootan, and is divided 
by the Berhampootu into two parts, nearly equal. It is se- 
parated on the West from Dacca, the north-east quarter of 
Bengal, by a range of hills, which the Garrows inhabit ; a peo- 
ple exhibiting those features of savage life which are so frequent- 
ly found in the more mountainous and inaccessible parts of Hin- 
dustan. It is bounded on the south by Ava and Arracan ; 
and, by an uncertain limit, it connects with China on the east. 

Our chief sources of information respecting this country are, 
an Extract from the Alemgeernameh of Mohammed Cazim; of 
which translations have been published, both in the Asiatic Mis- 
cellany of Mr Gladwin, and in the Indian Telegraph ; and a 
Geographical Description of Assam, by Dr Wade, published in 
the Asiatic Annual Register for 1805. A French gentleman, 
of the name of Chevalier, who, at a subsequent period, was 
governor of the French settlement at Chandernagore, attempt- 
ed a commercial speculation to Assam, by embarking a con- 
siderable property on the river at Dacca, and proceeding in 
a fleet of boats to the confines of the kingdom. He was 
immediately put under an escort, who conducted him to the 
capital, but deprived him of al! intercourse with the natives. 
His knowledge was thus confined to what he was able to disco- 
ver from his boat; and he quitted the country without leave, 
by means of a gtratagem. The notices concerning Assam, 
which Major Rennel has given us in his work, were chiefly de- 
rived from this gentleman; but they are very scanty, and Dr 
Wade complains that they are far from correct. Among the 
transactions of Lord Cornwallis’s administration, was a diploma- 
tic mission to the king of Assam; but it neither produced any 
political consequences, nor, unless we except the geographical 
sketch of Dr Wade, did it add much to our knowledge. Mr 
Wood, of the corps of engineers, who accompanied the depu- 
tation in quality of surveyor, presented to government a map of 
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the river, the Berhampootu, and of as much of the country as 
he could survey, up to the capital, Rungpore-Gurgown. Dr 
Wade informs us, that a copy of this map was liberally com- 
municated to him, through Lord T cignmouth, then Governor- 
general, to be prefixed to the History of Gowrinatsing, late mo- 
narch of Assam: But though we are told that this work was 
transmitted to Europe for publication, in the year 1796, we be- 
lieve that it has never appeared. 

The kingdom of Assam is understood to be about seven hun- 
dred miles in length; and its mean breadth about seventy ; 
though in some places, where the mountains recede, it greatly 
exceeds that proportion. Dr Wade thinks sixty thousand square 
miles a very moderate calculation of its superficial extent; in 
other words, that it exceeds considerably England and Wales. 
The whole country is a valley, of great fertility » not only divided 
by the great stream of the Berhampootu, but every where inter- 
sected by numerous rivers. 

,. Our informants concur in assuring us, that this country was 
both highly cultivated, and very populous; at Jeast till the ravages 
of alate war, by which it is stated to have deeply suffered. ‘ Be- 
tween these rivers,’ says the author of the Alemgeernameh of Mo- 
hammed Cazim, describing two of the chief rivers which intersect 
the country, and include a considerable portion of it between their 
streams, ‘ is an island, well inhabited, and in an excellent state of 
tillage. It contains a spacious, clear, ‘and pleasant country, extend- 
ing to the distance of about fifty coss. Across the Donec (that is, 
on the other side of one of the above mentioned rivers) is a wide, 
agreeable, and level country, which delights the heart of the behold- 
er. The whole face of it is marked with population and tillage ; and 
it presents, on every side, charming prospects of ploughed fields, 
harvests, gardens, and groves. From the village Salagerek to the 
city of Ghergong, is a space of about fifty coss, filled with such an 
uninterrupted range of gardens, plentifully stocked with fruit trees, 
that it appears as one garden. Within them are the houses of the 
peasants ; and a beautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, 
and of garden and wild flowers, blowing together. As the country 
is overflowed in the rainy season, a high ‘and. broad causeway has 
been raised, for the convenience of travellers from Salagerek to 
Ghergong, which is the only uncultivated ground to be seen, Each 
side of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which 
meet, and are entwined. Amongst the fruits which this country 
produces are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, pine- 
apples, and punialeh, a species of amileh, which has such an excel- 
Jent flavour, that every person who tastes it prefers it to the plum. 
There are ‘also cocoa-nut trees, pepper vines, beetle trees, and the 
sadij (malobathrum), in great plenty. The sugar-cane excels in 
softness and sweetness; and is of three colours, red, black, and 
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white. There is ginger, free from fibres, and beetle leaf. The 
strength of vegetation, and fertility of the soil are such, that what- 
ever seed is sown, or slips planted, they always thrive. The coun- 
try of Otercol, which is on the northern side of Berhampootu, is also 
in the highest state of cultivation. It even surpasses Dekinkol (that 
part of the country which is on the south side of the river, and of 
which he had spoken first) in population and tillage.’ 

From this account of the state of agriculture, we pass to 
what the same author observes respecting the arts and manu- 
factures of the Assamese. ‘ ‘The silks,’ he says, ‘ are excel- 
lent, and resemble those of China. ‘They are successful in em- 
broidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet, and tautband, 
which is a species of silk of which they make tents and kenauts. ’ 
Of the other arts which they practise, war is the only one of 
which he takes notice ; and in this he represents them as highly 
formidable, not only by their bravery, but their skill. ‘ The 
martial weapons of this country,’ he observes, ‘ are the musket, 
sword, spear, and arrow and bow of bamboo. In their forts and 
boats, they have also plenty of cannon, yerbzun (swivels), and 
ramchungee, in the management of which they are very expert. 
The Rajahs of this country have not bowed the head of submission 
and obedience, nor have they paid tribute or revenue to the most 
powerful monarch ; but they have curbed the ambition, and check- 
ed the conquests of the most victorious princes of Hindustan. The 
solution of the difficulties attending a war against them has baffled 
the penetration of heroes who have been styled conquerors of the 
world. Wherever an invading army has entered their territory, the 
Assamians have covered themselves in strong posts, and have dis- 
tressed the enemy by stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cut- 
ting off their provisions. If these means have failed, they have de- 
clined a battle in the field; but have carried the peasants into the 
mountains, burnt the grain, and left the country empty. But when 
the rainy season was set in upon the enemy, they have watched their 
opportunity to make excursions and vent their rage. The famished 
invaders have either become their prisoners, or been put to death, 
In this manner, powerful and numerous armies have been sunk in 
that whirlpool of destruction, -and not a soul has escaped.’ 

Dr Wade, in concluding his geographical sketch, gives his, 
testimony to the high state of culture and population in this 
kingdom in the following words. ‘ Such were the populous and 
highly cultivated districts of Assam, previous to the Moamarin* 
rebellion; but that savage people carried desolation through @ 
great part of the upper provinces.’ 

We have been the more full in these notices as they are in 
themselves curious, and as they seem to us to indicate greater 
advances in civilization than Mahommed Cazim is willing to al- 
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low. A state of high improvement in agriculture is always ac- 
companied by a corresponding progress in other respects. And 
herc we see improvement, not in agriculture merely, but even in 
the more refined art of gardening; the Assamese excelling in the 
cultivation both of fruits and flowers. We are much inclined 
therefore to suspect the testimony of the Mogul historian, when 
we find him expressing himself with great contempt of this peo- 
ple. Indeed his language is manifestly that of prejudice and 
antipathy, not of cool inquiry and impartial observation, and 
has in it that peculiar tone of abhorrence which often marks a 
man of uncultivated spirit in speaking of the enemies of his faith 
and nation. 

The affinity of the Assamese to the Hindus is sufficiently as- 
certained by their language. We are assured by the translator 
of the Persian extract in the Indian Telegraph quoted above, 
that the Bengalee is generally spoken in Assam, that young 
priests often come to Nuddeah for instruction, and that their 
dialect is perfectly understood by the Bengal teachers. Dr Ley- 
den, in his dissertation on ‘ the Languages and Literature of the 
Indo-Chinese nations,’ has entirely omitted the language of 
Assam. 

Our conceptions however, of the state of society and govern- 


ment among the Assamese, become more precise, by surveying 
the circumstances of the neighbouring nations, with whom we 
are a little better acquainted ; and who, as they have been deriv- 
ed from the same stock, and have been exposed to the influence 
of similar circumstances, both physical and moral, may well be 
supposed to resemble them, in the great outlines of their social 
and political condition, 


What was formerly described by geographers as the kingdom of 
Ava, is inhabited by a people who are called Birmans, or (as 
our Oriental instructors never agree about the orthography of 
their. words) Burmans, or Bermans, or Barmans, or Barmas. 
The kingdom of Ava, or of the Birmans, commences immedi- 
ately south of Assam; and, with the exception of the narrow 
slip, along the upper part of the western coast, which consti- 
tutes the territory of Arracan, includes one half of the penin- 
sula, till it reaches the confines of Pegu. The territory of Pegu 
is included between that of Ava caine of Siam; it extends 
not far from the coast inwards, and is not of great extent. In 
the time of the earliest of our European writers concerning 
this part of India, the Birman sovereign held the kingdom 
of Pegu in a kind of subjection, and exacted a tribute from 
its raja or prince. In the year 1744, the Peguvians imagin- 
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ing that they had power to throw off the yoke of the Birmans, 
not only renounced their obedience, but, having tried their 
strength, they pushed their enterprise still farther. They enter- 
ed the Birman territory ; and in 1742 took possession of Ava, 
its capital, made its monarch a captive, and totally reduced the 
kingdom. An instrument, apparently feeble, was the author of 
the next revolution; the period of which was not long delayed. 
Alompra, a Birman of low extraction, the head-man of a pet- 
ty village, was provoked to oppose the insolence of his Pegu- 
vian masters, and to drive them from his village. He was 
quickly jeined by a band of supporters. They enabled him to 
defeat a small body of Peguvians who were sent to chastise him. 
The ardour of the Birmans was roused: and the man, not- 
withstanding the meanness of his birth and education, had talents 
to improve his advantages. He became the leader of his country- 
men against their invaders. ‘Towards the conclusion of the year 
1753, he obtained possession of Ava, the capital; and gained a 
victory over the xing of Pegu, who marched in person against him. 
Having now cleared of its enemies the greater part of his native 
country, he was recognized as the founder of a new dynasty, 
and had no inclination to stop in his victorious career. He not 
only recovered from the Peguvians whatever part of the Bir- 
man territory they had usurped, but proceeded to attack them 
in their own dowinions. ‘The Peguvians were by no means able 
to withstand his arms. In 1757 he had so far pushed his con- 
quests, that he was able to invest their capital, which, after a 
short resistance, submitted ; and the kingdom was delivered up 
into his hands. He was now one of the most powerful sove- 
reigns of the East ; and the Birman empire, including the king- 
ms of Ava and Pegu, comprehended a large portion of the 
zastern peninsula. Some districts, however, which lay east of 
Pegu, had formerly belonged to that kingdom, but were now u- 
surped by the Siamese. Alompra could not endure to be de- 
prived of what he regarded as a natural part of his territory. 
He carried his arms into the disputed countries ; annexed them 
to his dominions, and being now embroiled with the Siamese, pro- 
secuted his hostilities against them. The usual success attended 
his enterprises. He had gained the most important advantages, 
had penetrated to the very capital, and invested it with his vic- 
torious army, when he was attacked with a distemper which 
quickly put & period to his days, and to the war in which he 
was engaged, in 1760. His son reigned till 1764, and was 
succeeded by his brother Shembuan, to the prejudice of his in- 
fant son. T he reign of Shembuan was not only distinguished 


by the renewal of the war with Siam, whith he prosecuted to 
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the reduction of the kingdom ; but, by a formidable invasion of 
his dominions from China, the government of which had be- 
come jealous of the Birman power. Shembuan met and totally 
destroyed the immense army which had been despatched for his 
overthrow ; but he speedily lost his new kingdom of Siam, by 
a general insurrection of the people, who set up a relation of 
their former sovereign. The Birman empire, though it has 
been sometimes shaken by those internal commotions which so 
often distract and divide eastern sovereignties, has not only pre- 
served the extent at which it was left by Shembuan, but, in the 
year 1783, planned and accomplished the conquest of the small 
but fertile territory of Arracan, which lay between it and the 
sea, opposite to the mouths of the Ganges ; and it now includes 
the kingdoms of Ava, Arracan, and Pegu, and encroaches up- 
on that of Siam, as far south as the city of Mergui. 

As these different kingdoms, then, form now but one empire ; 
and as their inhabitants differ not so much from one another, in 
character, manners, civilization, religion, or any of the other 
circumstances which usually divide mankind, as to experience 
any considerable difficulty in coalescing into one people, the ac- 
count which is rendered of the government, the laws, the liter- 
ature, the arts, manners and religion of the Birmans, who are 
the leading division, will suffice pretty exactly to characterize 
and delineate the social, moral, and political condition of the 
whole. 

The Government is monarchical, upon the usual plan of east- 
ern sovereignties, where the human mind is yet too little culti- 
vated and strengthened, to erect any regular system of control 
on the will of the monarch; and where of course his will, and 
that of his more immediate agents, guide and determine ever 
thing. The consequences are, what. they have always been, 
and always must be, that the interests of the people are sacri- 
ficed to the fancied interests of the ruler and his agents, which 
are pursued with a disregard of others proportioned to the state 
of rudeness and ignorance. 

The king, as divine prescription had also established an. ong 
the Hindus, governs through the medium of a council. ‘ The 
king,’ says the code of Menu, ‘ shall chuse a council, consisting of 
seven or eight ministers, men whose ancestors were servants of kings, 
who are versed in the holy books, who are personally brave, who 
are skilled in the use of weapons, and whose lineage is noble ; and 
with them on the affairs of his government he is perpetually to con- 
sult.’ The council of the Birman sovereign consists of four princi- 
pal members, who both deliberate and transact, and of four se- 
condary members wha have a deliberative function only. 
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The Laws of the Birmans, as far as they can be said to have 
a definite existence ; as far, we mean, as they are constituted 
by an established form of words, are the same with those of the 
Hindus. Our chief informants, Colonel Symes, in his account 
of his embassy, and Major Francklin, in ‘the tracts before usy 
both concur in this. * The Birmans,’ says Colonel Symes, 
* generally call their code Derma Sath, or Sastra. It is one among 
the many commentaries on Menu.’ He adds, ‘ The Birman system 
of jurisprudence is replete with sound morality, and in my opinion 
is distinguished above any other Hindu commentary for perspicuity 
and good sense. It provides specifically for almost every species of 
crime that can be committed ; and adds a copious chapter of prece- 
dents and decisions to guide the inexperienced in cases where there is 
doubt and difficulty.” He states another circumstance, which is 
worthy of notice, as clearly establishing the affinity between the Bir- 
mans and Arracanese. ‘ I was so fortunate,’ he says, ‘ as to pro- 
cure a translation of the most remarkable passages of the Birman 
code, which were rendered into Latin by Padre Vincentius Sanger- 
mano, and to my great surprise I found it to correspond closely with 
a Persian version of the Arracan code, which is now in my posses- 
sion.’ Major Francklin says, ‘ The ancient written law is called Da- 
masat: it is the same as the Hindu, and they have the institutes of 
Menu under three titles. Perhaps they are only varied comments. 
I have three perfect copies: the first is entitled Mha-nhee, the second 
Me-whee, and the third Mun-noo. Mha signifies great, as in Sanscrit.” 

These passages indicate, not merely affinity between the Bir- 
mans and the ancient Hindus, but a similar advancement in the 
career of civilization. A people whi¢h can boast of equal ad- 
vancement with another in laws and government, is not likely 
to lag far behind in any other respect. What is true then, with 
regard to the civilization of the one, may also be inferred with 
regard to the civilization of the other; and the knowledge we 
have respecting the one people may thus reflect light upon the 
condition o: the other. 

The Religion of the Birmans is in like manner a branch of 
the Hindu stock. It is not Brahmenism, however, but Bood- 
dhism, so called from the name which the Hindus bestow upon 
the Creator, in his ninth incarnation or descent upon the 
globe. ‘There is indeed a controversy, which of the two is the 
original belief, and whether Brahmenism preceded Boodhism. 
But in this dispute we are nowise called upon to interfere. The 
two modifications of the religion agree pretty nearly in the same 
views of mythology, and eharacter of the Godhead, and differ 
considerably in matters of ceremonial observance. The grand 
distinction is constituted by the important circumstance of castes, 
or the separation of the people into hereditary professions, and 
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ranks. This separation, which it is well known is one of the 
grand features of Brahmenism, is detached from Boodhism, 
and constitutes, it must be allowed, a very important difference 
between the forms of Hindu and Birman society. If we in- 
quire to which side this remarkable circumstance throws the ad- 
vantage, it may be remarked, that the institution of castes, as 
it is naturally the invention of a rude and comparatively a bar- 
barous age, so, by an irresistible and baneful operation, it per- 
petuates rudeness, by precluding improvement. ‘The Birmans 
are delivered from the chains which this imposes upon the pro- 
gress of civilization. But we are not perfectly sure that in a 
rude state of society and government, the elevation of the priest- 
hood, which is part of the institution of castes, may not impose a 
salutary restraint upon the ferocity of power in the hands of an 
unlimited monarch, and tend to soften the tone of administra- 
tion. It is not impossible that the miidness of the Hindu dis- 
position, which constitutes a remarkable feature, at so low a 
stage of civilization, may not in a considerable degree have been 
owing to the gentler character impressed upon the government 
by the controlling power of the Brahmens; while the rude and 
harsh tone of despotism which holds the Birmans in barbarity, 
might not be softened by the influence of a powerful order of 
priests in counteraction to the arbitrary and capricious will of 
the monarch. 

What is communicated respecting the Literature of the Bir- 
mans, is calculated to convey to us an idea of it quite as high 
as we have of that either of the Hindoos or of the Chinese. 
¢ The Barma language,’ says Dr Leyden, ‘ has been highly culti- 
vated in composition, and contains numerous works in religion and 
science ; besides numerous books on astrology, mythology, medicine 
and law, in the latter of which the most important is the Dam ma- Sat 
Kyce, or great system of justice, with the constitutions of the Barma 
princes. ‘The Barmas are asserted by Dr Buchanan, to possess nu- 
merous historical works rejative to the different dynasties of these 
princes. These | eople, says he, have also translated histories of the 
Chinese and Siamese, and of the kingdoms of Kathee, Koshan-pyee, 
Pagoo, Saymmay and Layn-zay n. * They also possess, of course, 
a stili greater assortment of works of the poetical class. Colonel 
Symes, who saw the royal library, informs us, that ‘ every thing 
seemed to be arranged with perfect regularity, and I was informed, 
(says he), that there were books upon divers subjects ; more on di- 
vinity than any other: but history, music, medicine, painting, and 
romance had their separate treatises. The books were regularly class- 


* On the Language and Situation of the Indo-Chinese nations, by 
John Leyden, M.D. Asiat. Researches, vol. x. p. 284. 
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ed, and the contents of each chest were written in gold letters on the 
lid. The librarian opened two, and showed me some very beautiful 
writing on their leaves of ivory, the margins of which were orna- 
mented with flowers of gold, neatly executed. And, if all the other 
chests were as well filled as those that were submitted to our inspec- 
tion, it is not improbable, that his Burman Majesty may possess a 
more numerous library than any potentate from the banks of the Da- 
nube to the borders of China.’ Those characteristics of the literae 
ture of a rude people, which adhere to that both of the Hindus 
and Chinese, distinguish also the literature of the Birmans; and 
still farther prove their approximation to the same level of civi- 
lization. 

‘They have made a Progress in the Arts, which will also bear a 
comparison with that of the most celebrated nations in their own 
quarter of the globe. The works of the loom, for example, are 

carried among them to great perfection ; and they. excel in the 
art of dyeing. But these manufactures they prosecute only for 
their own consumption. ‘They smelt metals, iron in large quan- 
tities; make paper and various articles of lacquered ware; re- 
fine culinary saltpetre ; make gunpowder, but, compared with 
European, of indifferent quality ; manufacture their own iren- 
mongery, which is coarse ; found brass for various purposes ; 
build ships and boats; tura in wood and ivory; polish and cut 
their precious: stones ; and excel in pottery. ‘Their agriculture 
is rude, like that of the Hindus, and its implements coarse and 
inefficient ; but they are said to be skilful in working their cat- 
tle, and thus excel the Chinese, who chiefly cultivate the ground 
by the spade and the hand. 

There seem to be none of those stupendous masses of architec- 
ture which have been so often the productions of a rude age and 
an oppressive government, though they are so commonly admir- 
ed as the vestiges of civilization and prosperity. In construct- 
ing, howeve., and in adorning their houses, and what is perhaps 
the superior art, in slanning their tow ns and forming their 
streets, there is no deficiency of skill. The streets of P egu,’ 
says Colonel Symes, ‘ are spacious, as are those of all the Bur 
man towns that I have seen. The new town is well paved with 
brick ; and on each side of the way there is a drian to carry off 
the water.’ Of the hall of audience in the royal palace, and of 
that in which he was received by the grand priest of the empire, 
Colonel Symes gives the most magnificent description ; and re- 
presents che appearance as highly grand and striking. Of any 
of the other fine arts among the Birmans, little seems to have 
met the eye of the few observers whom we have yet introduced 
into the country, or to have excited their research. Colonel 
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Symes, however, gives us an account of a dramatic exhibition 
performed at Pegu, in the open court of the viceroy’s house, 
which was illuminated by lamps and torches. The actors were 
from Siam, and displayed no common talents in their art. ‘ The 
dialogue,’ says that author, ‘ was spirited without rant, and the 
action animated without being extravagant ; the dresses of the 
principal performers were showy and becoming.’ ‘The plot was 
taken from the famous Hindu poem, the Ramayan. 

With respect to the character of the people, and the descrip- 
tion and tone of their government, we have an instructive ex- 
ample of the different aspects under which, upon a superficial 
observation, the same things present themselves to different eyes ; 
and of the necessity of exerting a little critical discrimination in 
extracting the matter of evidence from the eyewitnesses of -In- 
dian scenes. We have hardly any Indian observer of greater in- 
telligence, or more above vulgar errors, than Colonel Symes and 
Major Francklin ; yet the one of these gentlemen represents the 
government of the Birmans as mild, considerate, humane ; and 
the people as orderly, benevolent, and sociable:—while the other 
describes the government as coarse, boisterous, and unfeeling ; 
and the people as rude, cruel, and treacherous. ‘ The Birmans, 
under their present monarch,’ says Colonel Symes, ‘ are certainly 
rising fast in the scale of oriental nations. Knowledge increases with 
commerce ; and as they are not shackled by any prejudice of castes, 
restricted to hereditary occupations, or forbidden from participating 
with strangers in every social bond, their advancement will, in all 
probability, be rapid. At present, so far from being in a state of in- 
tellectual darkness, although they have not explored the depths of 
science, nor reached to excellence in the finer arts, they yet have 
an undeniable claim to the character of a civilized and well-instruct- 
ed people. Their laws are wise, and pregnant with sound morality ; 
and, in general, I believe, conscientiously administered. Their po- 
lice is better regulated than in most European countries. Their na- 
tural disposition is friendly and hospitable to strangers ; and their 
manners rather expressive of manly candour, than courtcous dissimu- 
lation. A knowledge of letters is so widely diffused, that there are 
no mechanics, few of the peasantry, or even of the common water- 
men, who cannot read and write in the vulgar tongue.’ This de- 
scription announces to us, a government and a people, of both 
of which, the virtues are of no ordinary standard. The pic- 
ture resembles that which is so often held up to us of the suppos- 
ed state of things among the ancient Hindus. But we have next 
to hear in what manner these very objects are pourtrayed by ano- 
ther observer. ‘ The government,’ says Major Francklin, ‘ is 
an unlimited monarchy—all prescriptive rights, usages, life, liberty, 
and property, are prostrated at the feet of the despot. He assumes 
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the prerogative, and exacts the same adoration as is paid to the Deity. 
His will is law ; and his voice fate. Every officer, civil or military, 
is a judge ; and can try petty causes, or punish trespasses by flogging, 
fine, or imprisonment ; an authority productive of infinite oppression 
and abuse. It may be truly said here, that there is no country where 
there is so much law and so little justice. Causes originate in one court, 
may be removed by appeal to another, and ultimately to his Majesty 
in Council, where the decisions in general are pretty just, but the ex- 
pense of obtaining a hearing enormous. I have only stated the re- 
gular system and proceedings of government ; but the abuses are 
dreadful indeed ; and I could detail such a narrative of enormities 
as would excite commiseration in the most obdurate breast.’ On the 
character of the Birmans, both those of exalted and those of 
low rank, Major Francklin thus expresses himself. ‘ The Bir- 
mah court appears to me an assembly of clowns, who have neither 
improved their manners nor their sincerity by their transposition. 
They have retained their native chicane, and vicious propensities, and 
have not acquired the blandishments of polish to veil the deformities 
of vice, or expansion of mind to check its domination. To their su- 
periors, the Birmahs are abjectly submissive ; towards strangers au- 
dacious and ungrateful; in power rapacious and cruel; in war treacher- 
ous and ferocious ; in their dealings litigious and faithless ; in appe- 
tite insatiable and avaricious ; in habit lazy; in their ideas, persons, 
houses, and food, obscenely filthy, below any thing I have ever seen 
that has claims to humanity. It must not be denied, that they pos- 
sess brutal courage ; but it tends ‘rather to debase than exalt them ; 
it is irregular, uncertain, and not to be depended upon. They are 
strict observers of the ceremonial parts of their religion ; charitable 
to their priests—and to the poor, In the country, I am told, hospi- 
table, and not vindictive ;—superstitious, addicted to magic ;—cheer- 
ful ;—patient under sufferings ; hardy ; frugal; and affectionate pa- 
rents. ‘They would make good soldiers in the hands of a skilful ge- 
neral; and, perhaps, good subjects under a virtuous magistrate. But 
unhappily their present government seems only calculated to exalt 
their vices, and to depress their virtues.’ 

Among such contradictions and inconsistencies, which are to 
be found, not merely in the accounts of different persons, but in 
different parts of the same observer’s narrative, it requires some 
exertion of critical skill to find out the truth. It is pretty well 
ascertained by the facts in which all observers agree, that the 
Birmans are placed in a stage of society considerably removed 
from savage life; while the same facts establish that they are, 
perhaps, still farther removed from the condition of a civilized 
and polished nation. And when Colonel Symes remarks, that 
* the Birman government exhibits almost a faithful picture of 
Europe in the darker ages, when, on the decline ot the Roman 
empire, the principles of feudal dependence were established by 
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barbarians from the north,’ we may so far agree with him, 
(though there is no feudality i in the government of the Birmans), 
as to admit, that in rudeness and refinement, in excellence and 
defect, in vice and virtue, in knowledge and ignorance, in coarse- 
ness and art, in the government, and in the personal qualities of 
the people, the Birmans and the Europeans of the middle ages, 
are not very far removed from each other. As soon as this con- 
clusion is established, we can no longer be perplexed by the dis- 
cordant accounts of Colouel Symes and Major Francklin. We 
know that a people situate at that intermediate stage of civiliz- 
tion, displays a mixed character: That as it exhibits the seeds 
of many of the virtues of civilized life, some of them germinat- 
ing, others consideral ily grown ; a large proportion remains un- 
exterminated of the p jlants of a ruder age. ‘There is a mixture 
of that industry which characterizes a “cultivated people, with 
that sloth which adheres to a savage race ; of that power of re- 
straining the more hurtful passions, which is acquired by a peo- 
ple trained under efficient laws and regulated manners, with 
those explosions which are habitual among rude and lawless 
tribes ; of those tender affections which hardly in any situation 
are altogether obliterated from the human breast, with some- 
thing of that obdurate cruelty which a state of habitual ter- 
ror, * suffe ‘ring and oppression, are found to engender; of a 
love of truth and fidelity to engagements, with the falsehood and 
treachery of savage life; of that adherence to general rules, 
which proves the excellence of a regular government, with much 
of that momentary, exertion of arbitrary will which characteriz- 
esarude one. ‘he different representations, therefore, of Co- 
jonel Symes, and of Major Francklin, (and we may extend the 
observation to the various classes of our instructors with regard 
to the Hindus), are apt to mislead, and to perplex, not because 
they are false, fr because they are partial. 
While nothing is in truth more rare than the talent of under- 
standing the spirit of nations, and delineating their true charac- 
‘ter, every traveller thinks it incumbent on him, instead of de- 
tailing facts, (from a large collection of which only, reasonab| 
conjectures may be formed), to set about an estimate of the cha- 
racters of the people. Such attempts are almost always unsuc- 
cessful. Some striking feature is selected as indicating a cha- 
racter or place in the scale of nations, which a more enlarg- 
ed observation would have shown to afford no true criterion, 
and the portrait is unconsciously distorted. _In the relations of 
those who have described to us the nations of the East, this er- 
ror is apparent in two opposite ways. Some of them seem to 
have been first struek, or, on the whole of their limited observa- 
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tion, most deeply impressed, with some trait (which in the min- 
gled character of such a nation as we have been describing 

asily be found), appearing to indicate a cultivated spirit 
and high state of civilization; while others have chanced to en- 
counter examples of the treachery or cruelty which belong to a 
ruder age: And, from such partial observation, the one has rank- 
ed the people among the more civilized natiors of the world, 
and described their institutions, and their arts and policy, con- 
sistently with that idea; while the other has viewed them as 
little removed from savage life, and construed all that they could 
understand, or were permitted to see, of their institutions, ac- 
cording to that impression. Thus it appears to us that Major 
Francklin has, from an observation too limited, formed an esti- 
mate, and given us a delineation of the character of the Bir- 
mans less favourable than it ought to have been; while those who 
have described the Hindus and Chinese have run into an oppo- 
site fault. ‘To the one nation has been given a place in the scale 
of civilization mach lower than the truth; to the other has been 
assigned a rank considerably too high. 

There is, however, but one voice with regard to the import- 
ance of the Birman dominions in a commercial point of view : 
This has appeared from the exertions of our government, in In- 
dia, to establish commercial regulations with the government of 
the Birmans; and the importance of the establishment is great- 
ly increased by the recent abridgement of the monopoly, and 
the partial opening to a free tr: ide with the regions of India. It 
is a country dis tinguished not only by great fertility of soil, under 
a temperature adapted to the cultivation of the’ most precious 
productions of the ground, but blessed with uncommon salubrity 
of climate. It possesses the advantage of water carriage, not 
only from the great extent of coast, ‘but by means of its navi- 
gable rivers, opening communications to the principal parts of 
the kingdom. It is situate most commodiously for intercourse 
with India, with China, with the islands in the Southern Sea, 
and even with Europe. 

Mr Francklin estimates the population in the whole of the Bir- 
man dominions, at 11,200,000 persons. Colonel Symes sup- 
poses, that if we should carry it as high as 17,000,000, includ- 
ing Arracan, we should ¢ rather fall short of, than exceed the 
truth.’ Even if we should suppose, that the lowest of these es- 
timates is considerably exaggerated, (and this is what we incline 
to believe), what Major F rancklin subjoins i is undoubtedly true; 
* that a free market for the supply of such a population, unrestrain- 
ed by religious prejudices, and particularly partial to our manufactures, 
both Indian and European, are objects of no small importance to 
our commercial interests. 
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This is a circumstance to which it would be well that our comm- 
mercial countrymen who may have views upon India, should 
particularly direct their attention. ‘The Honourable the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, in the debates upon the open- 
ing of the monopoly, were very eager to depreciate the trade 
with the Western Peninsula, by raising a pretence of the want 
of a taste for our commodities; not reflecting, it seems, that a 
commercial country can always adapt itself to the taste of its cus- 
tomer. But in the Eastern Peninsula, it happens, that no ef- 
forts of adaptation are required. Our goods are there in parti- 
cular demand. ‘There too the unprivileged merchants will find 
another advantage, which possibly they may have occasion to 
prize,—exemption from all those obstructions which the Com- 
pany, in their strangely confounded characters of commercial ri- 
vals and despots, may impose upon their operations in the Indo- 
Britannic dominions. It is even not impossible, that the exemp- 
tion from those obstructions, which will be seen to exist in the 
eastern side of the bay, will prevent, or at any rate diminish, the 
disposition to create them on the western. Major Francklin ob- 
serves, that a nation situate as that of the Birmans, witha great 
extent of fertile soil to cultivate and to people, will naturally 
present a demand for manufactured goods, with which it will be 
their interest to supply themselves from abroad, confining chief- 
ly their own industry to the productions of the ground. This 
indeed is an observation, which may with equal justice be appli- 
ed to all the countries of the Eastern Peninsula; and if we were 
to add, of all India, we should not greatly mislead. This cir- 
cumstance, were perfect freedom of trade to leave scope to the 
operations of nature, would secure for ages the most beneficial 
sort of commercial connexion between E urope and Asia, on 
which the distance and expense of carriage, would impose the 
only limits. 

After what we have thus said of the Birmans, it will not be 
necessary to use many words on the subject of the Siamese. It 
so happens, that we have little or no information respecting this 
people from any Englishman. ‘lhe few circumstances respecting 
their language and educ: ition, which Dr Leyden had gleaned, 
and which he has exhibited in the discourse —_ uoted, 
constitute (slight and unsatisfactory as they are) nearly t the e sum 


of what we have received upon the subject from an aoe 


pen. Our chief informant is La Loubere, who went as ambas- 
sador from Louis the Fourteenth to the King of Siam. And 
accounts have been published from the representations of the 
French missionaries, of which that from the papers of the 
Bishop of Tabraca, by Turpin, in 1771, is the most importent. 
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Every thing which we are told respecting the government, the 
laws, the literature, the arts, and personal qualities of the 
Siamese, marks a correspondent state of advancement with 
that of the Birmans. Of the diversity of mere modes, our 
information is too scanty to enable us to determine the ex- 
tent. ‘That the religion of the Siamese, is the same with 
that of the Birmans, and derived from the same origin as 
that of the Hindus, there seems to be = evidence. 
‘Their laws are in high reputation all over the East; but as no 
Englishman has yet looked into their written pend it is not 
ascertained whether, like those of the Birmans, they are of 
Hindu, or of indigenous birth. Although Dr Leyden conjec- 
tured (and all that he appears to have known, entitled him but to 
conjecture), that the common language was different from that 
of the Birmans, yet there are facts which appear to establish 
a contrary opinion. One circumstance which we have already 
stated, on the authority of Colonel Symes, is very strong—that 
Siamese dramatists come to perform in the Birman dominions ; 
an event not very probable, unless the language were common. 
‘The Portuguese first, and afterwards the Dutch, had important 
settlements in Siam. The French were permitted, in the time of 
Louis the lourteenth, to erect both a factory and a fortification ; 
—and two cities were yielded to them in absolute property; but 
they did not improve their advantages. Siam, in respect of fer- 
tility, loco-position, and productive labour, possesses commercial 
advantages of the same nature with the Birman empire; but on the 
coast, at least, the climate is far from healthy. If the Birman 
empire holds together at its present extent, Siam, there is little 
doubt, will cre long be deprived of its independence. But it is 
an event not, perhaps, less probable, that the Birman empire 
itself will fall into confusion, and be dismembered. 
Notwithstanding the circumstances already stated, which ap- 
pear to connect these nations with the Hindus, two other cir- 
cumstances are mentioned, which denote an aflinity with the 
Chinese; so curious are the gradations by which these people 
melt into one another. ‘Those circumstances are, a similarity of 
persons, and a peculiarity of language. We doubt, however, 
whether the similarity of persons is so strongly marked, as to con- 
stitute any certain indication ; and we are pretty sure, that there 
is something fanciful in the conclusions that are built upon the 
distinction of monosyllabic and polysyllabic languages. Our ac- 
quaintance with themore distant I: anguages of the East i is so slight, 
that a writer of strong im: ination 1 may form, and with a little 
ingenuity justify and support, respecting their origin and affinity, 
any opinions to which he may be inclined. 
VOL. XXII. NO. 44. Aa 
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We shall now proceed to the people inhabiting the eastern 
part of this peninsula, between whom and the Chinese there is a 
more decided affinity. ‘Those countrics have in general been 
known by the names of Tunguin, Cochin-China, Cambochu, Si- 
ampa, and Laos. hey are all maritime, except the last, which 
is inland, and but little known, It is a mountainous region, and 
the people are represented by the author of M. dela Bissachere’s 
account, as rude and savage. ‘Their religion and manners have 
been said, or rather conjectured, to resemble those of Siam, 
though their persons are liker to those of the Chinese. It is a 
matter of some doubt, therefore, to which side of the peninsula 
they belong. Wehave placed them in the Chinese division, be- 
cause they are ranged under the same government. 

Our information respecting this part of the farther peninsula, 
was, till lately, exceedingly imperfect. ‘The voyage to China ot 
Lord Macartney, gave an opportunity to Mr Barrow to make 
grent additions to political and plilos: phical geography ; and, 
ti hough his means of observation were exceedii gly scanty, th it gen- 
tleman’s work on Cochin- China brought us first acquainted with 
many of the leading cire:wnstances in the constitution of those 

‘countries antl their iuhabitants. Since the publication of that 
volume, has appeared the work, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of the present article. * C'est une exposi- 
tion’ (to use the words of the author) ‘ de faits eonstates $ par Mon- 
sieur de la Bissachere, missionaire Francais, le seal Eurcpcen qui, 
apres avoir babité le Tunquin, reside actueliement en Europe. M. 
de la Bissachere a passe dix: huit années dans le Tunkin, et la Cochin- 
Chine ; les a parcourus dans presque toute Jeur etendue, ainsi que 
Ja pluspart des etats adjacens; il en entend et en parle la langue, 
et a éte en relation avec toutes les clusses des habitans ce ces pays. 
Pére temporel, confident, conscil des Chretiens, qui. dans ces pays, 
sont en assez grand nombre, il a été en socicté avee les plus grands 
personnages de letat; souvent en conference avec les Mandarins ; 
il a eu Jui-méme un brevet de Mandarin; des Tunquinois ont été 
par ordre du gouvernement attachés i son service personel ; plusieurs 
fois il a été admis 4 laudience de 'Empereur. Sur des faits sur Jes- 
guels i] n’a pu fournir de notions, on en a eu independamment de lui 
par la communication de mémoires, et de lettres de personnes, qui 
ayant résidé dans ces contrées, ont eu part aux evénemens qui y sont 
survenus, et a tous les titres méritent eonfiance. ” 

We earnestly wish that M. de la Bissachere had told us his 
own story, instead of committing it to the hands of a redacteur. 
It is, by this unhappy expedient, ‘reduced, from direct testimony, 
to the state of he arsay evidence. from what the book contains, 
and from the minute and perfect information, of alinost every 
thing which we should wish to know, that M. de la Bissachers 
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must have possessed, we conclude that a work, however poorly 
written, if full of details from his own immediate observations 
and recollection, would have proved in the highest degree in- 
structive and entertaining. We doubt not that the redaction 
from the communications, written or verbal, of M. de la Bissa- 
chere, has been faithfully performed. The character of the 
Fiedacteur, and the presence of the author upon the spot, com- 
petent to correct whatever he did not approve, are sufficient 
pledge s for a conformity between the materials and the report. 
The book is not calculated to mislead ; nay, it is instructive in 
a high degree ; but it would have been infinitely more instruc- 
tive, had it consisted of the rough minutes and diaries of the 
missionary. 

There are two modes of communicating the observations of a 
traveller. One is by narrative and description, in which we are 

arried along with the writer, introduced to the persons with 
whom he converses, observe the scenes which he visits, and hear 
his observations upon every object as it occurs Another is, 
that by systematic or classified statement, in which the author, 
leaving the character of a traveller, becomes a collector of sta- 
tistical facts under gene ral heads. 

On the subject of countries which have been amply explored, 
with regard to which we abound in works of detail, and of which 
the most minute particulars have been described again and 
gain, the latter mode may perhaps be preferable. A skilful ge- 
neralization and distribution of the parts, by one who has hun- 
self verified them, is valuable, as it brings them more under 
our command ; though, even in this case, it is desirable to have 
the observations of the eyewitness in their first, original colours. 
‘The work of generalization may be performed, and generally 
better performed, by one who has not had the opportunity of 
observing. In summing up the evidence of a var iety of wit- 
nesses, entire impartiality i is indispensable 5 and a man’s own ob- 
servations are extremely apt to give a bias to the judgment. 

But we are so little acqu: ainted with Cochin-China and Tun- 
quin, and so far from needing the aid of artificial and scientific 
arrangements to enable the memory to command the facts, that 
details are here the very thing of which we are in want. The 
means of affording us such information, must have been amply 
enjoyed by M. de la Bissachere ; and, however unskilful in de- 
scription, his peculiar acquaintance with the circumstances should 
have enabled him to give us some interesting notices. We 
should have wished to accompany him into the houses, into the 
ficlds, into the assemblies, into the workshops of the Tunguin- 
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se and their neighbours—to have gone with him to their ta- 
bles—to have seen them in domestic privacy —at their entertain- 
ments, at their meetings for business, at their assemblies for a- 
musement ;—to have seen, in short, how they live. 

The Redacteur of M. de la Bissachere’s materials, unhappily 

forus, had a different ambition. ‘The philosophical parade ot 
generalization seduced him. A scientific arrangement appeared 
to him most worthy of applause; and so we have the following 
assortment of titles ;—Denomination—Aspect Geographique— 
Aspect Meteorologique—Aspect Geologique — Aspect Anthropolo- 
gique—Pomidlation— Aspect oologique —Sol et Culture—Péche et 
Navigation— Arts ct Manufactures—Beaur Arts—Commerce, in- 
tericur, exterieur— Alimens-—Vitement — Logement — Constitution 
politique et Gouvernement—Droit privé— Finance—Fforce Mili- 
taire—Religion —Meurs— Usages — Langue—Sciences—Littérva- 
ture-—with a separate chapter allotted to each. ‘The inconveni- 
ence of this arrangement is, that he has given us the result of 
personal observations, not the observations themselves ; he has 
exhibited general, not particular facts; and, though we un- 
doubtedly learn much that is important, and that previously we 
did not know, or knew not so well, (for the Zedactcur appears 
to have drawn from rich materials, and has given us, after all, 
an instructive book), he has thus left a great many things un- 
told which we should have been delighted to learn; and if the 
papers of M. de la Bissachere are in being, we cannot help ex- 
pressing a wish that they may yet be given to the public in their 
original form. From what this writer has afforded, aided by 
the information which we had previously received, we shall now 
endeavour to communicate to our readers as exact an idea of 
the people of the eastern part of this further peninsula, as our 
materials and limits will admit. 

Tonquin, with the countries stretching from it southward to 
the Gulf of Siam, was, in the first epoch of its history, a part 
of the Chinese empire; the governors of which acquired, in time, 
a sort cf hereditary possession,—afterwards threw off their alle- 
giance,—and, at the end of a long series of struggles, establish- 
ed their independence. ‘This event is said to have happened so 
late as about the beginning of the sixteenth century. At first, 
Cochin-China was under a sort of obedience to the sovereign of 
"Tonquin ; but a daring leader in a short time arose, whom the 

Cochin- Chinese acknow ‘ledged as their king, and that country 
became independent. if more civilized countries in immediate 
vicinity are almost continually at war, it is not surprising that 
the Cochin-Chinese and 'Tunquinese were in hostility with each 
other. About the middle of the last century, the governments 
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of both were broken up by civil commotions ; which introduced 
a long series of bloody wars, and terminated in a revolution of 
no small importance. 

Among the curious coincidences which are to be traced in the 
history of early nations, one is, the frequent transition of the 
power of the sovereign into the hands of a leading servant; who 
becomes king in reality, though not in name; and who, gradu- 
ally engrossing the whole « authority of the state, renders his office 
hereditary in his family, while a pageant of royalty is maintain- 
ed in the person of the ancient monarch. The history of the 
Maire du Palais in Vrance, and of the Peshwa among the 
Mharattas, is nearly the same story which is to be found 
in the annals of the ‘Tunquinese, where the Chua exerted 
the same powers almost exactly as the Peshwa among his 
countrymen. A la verité,’ says our author, * les ordres 
qu'il donnait ne pouvaient étre mis a execution que qui and Je Dova 
(the king) y avait apposé son scéau; mais c’etait une pure torma- 
lité qui suivait indispensablement la signature. Telle etait la nullité 
du Dova, qu’il ne pouvait pas méme choisir entre ses enfans son 
successeur ; les Chua seuls en decidaient. Souverain par les lois, 
dans la realité sujet couromné, prisonnier dans son palais, il n’en 
sortoit que pour des ceremonies, presque toujours ayant un objet 
religieux, et rarement un objet politique. Un Chua cut meme le 


projet de s’ingérer 4 faire un sacrifice au ciel, prerogative relict. 
euse, exclusivement reservée au roi. Mais la nation ne voutut 
point consentir 4 cette usurpation; et les Chua fureat obliges de 


? 


se contenter d’étre tout puissans dans les affaires temporelles. 

Upon the death of a Chua, who was ussassinated by one of 
his confidents, leaving no children, a civil war wes kindled by 
his relations, who disputed the succession. Amid the contusion 
which desolated the kingdom, the king found means to assert 
his rights ; to abridge the power of the Chua; and to render 
the succession to the office no longer hereditary, but dependent 
upon himselt. 

About the same time, the misconduct of the rulers in Cochin- 
China had prepared the minds of the people for a revolution. 
A dissipated sovereign, who had disgusted and harassed his sub- 
jects by his vices and exactions, destroyed their reverence tor 
the government; and left the succession to a son, whom he had 
by a favourite concubine, to the prejudice of two legitimate sons. 
They did not long survive the succession of their spurious bro- 
ther: But the new sovereign, having no talents for government, 
did not reconcile the people to his objec tionable title ; 3; and a re- 
bellion, headed by a part of the mandarins, was final! ly planned. 
They invited the ‘king of the ‘Tunquinese to their assistance ; 
and the prospect was too alluring to be neglected. An army 
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arrived ; and the king of the Cochin- Chinese compelled to seek 
his safety, by flight and submission, was, after a series of mean 
and spiritless actions, put to death as he was departing from a 
dramatic entertainment. In the mean time, three brothers“of 
very low birth, had contrived, amid the confusion of the times, 
to draw upon themselves the notice of their countrymen, ghd 
to obtain followers. By one step after another, they obtained 
the obedience of the principal part of the country ; and most of 
the princes of the royal blood fell a sacrifice to their ambition 
and jealousy. One prince however escaped, named Nguy-en- 
Chung, who, after some fruitless exertions, was compelled to 
fly, to seck an asylum from the king of Siam. The three re- 
bellious brothers not only divided the kingdom of Cochin-China 
among themselves, but invaded, and made a conquest of Tun- 
uin. = Nywy-en-Chung distinguished himself by great actions in 
ie service of the king of Siam, who lent him ten thousand men 
to attempt the recovery of his kingdom. This army, joined by 
the partisans of Nyuy- en-Chung, “gained at first some advan- 
tages; but the Siamese were more intent upon pillage than con- 
quest ; and he was obliged to abandon the enterprise, After 
period of fruitless solicitation at the court of Siam for a re- 
newal of assistance, a ground of misunderstanding arose, which 
compelled him to seek his safety in /’ullo-vai, a small uninhabit- 
ed island in the Gulf of Siam. From this he opened a corre- 
spondence with some persons of power in Cochin-China, where 
discord among the brothers had already broken out. He was 
soon enabled to land in the country, and gain a footing. Im- 
proving to the utmost every advantage, and pushing his en- 
terprises with uncommon talents, he prevailed, after a series of 
desperate struggles, over the three brothers, and established him- 
self in his kingdom. ‘The state of Tunquin rendered that im- 
portant kingdom an easy conquest. ‘To these acquisitions he 
added the adjoining kingdois of Cambodia, Laos, and Siam- 
pa; and united, into one great empire, the whole of the eastern 
division of the further peninsula. ‘This great revolution was 
consummated about the beginning of the present century ; and 
in the year 1807, when M. de ls Bissachere departed bon the 
country, Nguy-en-Chung was about fifty years of age, and com- 
manded the reverence and obedience of his people, as well by 
his great qualities, as by his power. Educated in the school of 
adversity, and profiting by her lessons, he acquired a character 
superior, in some degree, to the stage of civilization which his 
countrymen have reached. It is alleged, however, that he has 
not bor ne the trial of prosperity with equal magnanimity as the 
lessons of misfortune; that luxury and indolence have crept up- 
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on him; that severity characterizes his government ; and that 
he who, during his struggles, had performed acts of clemency 
which partook of imprudence, kes, in the security of power, 
been the author of cruelties from which he had nothing to 
gain. 

Amid these events, one circumstance presents itself which 
bears such a relation to the feelings of our countrymen, that a 
short account of it ought not to be omitted. When Nguy-en- 
Chung, with his mother, first fled from the hands of the rebels, 
they lived for several months in a forest, concealed in the hol- 
low of an umbrageous trees; and were enabled to make good 
their escape by means of a French ecclesiastic, a bishop ex par- 
tibus, styled bishop of Adran, who was at the head of a Chris- 
tian mission, and greatly revered in the country for bis virtues 
and knowledge. W hen the fugitive king took shelter in the 
island of Pullo-vai, after leaving the court of Si un, he com- 
mitted the education of his son to the bishop of Adran; and 
directing him to remove the youth from danger, by withdrawing 
into France, he gave the bishop a commission to negotiate an 
alliance, and obtain for him assistance from th rat country. The 
attempt suceceded ; and an alliance was, in 178, formally con- 
cluded between the Kings of Cochin-China and France. On 
his part, the King of France contracted to jurnish a squadron 
of twenty ships, seven regiments, and fiye million of dollars. 
On the part of the King of C ochin- China, it was stipulated, to 
cede to the King of France, in absolute property, the port and 
territory of Hau. son, and the adjacent islands ; moan Lay-fo on 
the south, to Hai-vucign on the north; to cede the revenues 
yielded by that territory; to grant within it religious freedom ; 
to furnish materials and workmen for the construction of such 
torts and works as it might be thought to require; to allow wood 
to be cut in his forests for the construction of ships; to keep 
fourteen ships of the line at the disposal of the King of France ; 
to furnish sixty thousand men, at the least, together with their 
pay and provisions, in the event of any attack by the enemies 
of France upon the ceded territory ; and to grant permission to 
the King of France, in case of his making war in any part of 
India, to raise fourteen thousand men within his dominions. 

The critical situation into which the French monarchy was 
precipitated, by the events of the Revolution which immediately 
followed, prevented the execution of this treaty; which would 
have given possession of the noble bay of uron ; opened an in- 
dependent channel to every branch of the Indo- Chinese com- 
meree ; aflorded a firm footing once more to the French nation 
in the East ; and yielded important advantages for carrying on 
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a war with any of the powers of India. Had it been executed, 
it is not very easy to set limits to the events of which it might 
have been productive.. The very report of it was of the utmost 
importance to Neuy-en-Chung, who intimidated his enemies by 
threatening them with the thunders of the French arms; dis- 
ciplined his troops, and erected jorts upon the European plans, 
by means of French officers who cntered his service ; and pur- 
chased ships from K'rench merchanis, upon the model of which 
he augmented his fleet. 

In physical circumstances, the people of this united empire, 
are among the most favoured on the surface of the globe. A 
temperature fit to mature the productions of the warmest sun, 
is yet so mild and equal as neither to oppress the feelings, nor 
obstruct the vegetation of colder climes. ‘Their soil is in gene- 
ral fertile; and in its variations from plain to mountain, from 
sand to clay, from humid to dry, affords scope to the tea plant 
of China, the coflee of Mecca, the sugar cane, the anana, with 
the rice and cotton of India, the wheat of Europe, and torests 
of oak and teak, which are inconvenient only by their extent. 
Of the most important of all species of riches, the food of man, 
the fisheries on their coasts, which they prosecute to a great 
extent, are peculiarly productive. In point of commercial si- 
tuation, it is only necessary to look at the map, to be convinced 
that few countries on the globe have equal advantages. And, 
after all the ravages of the late revolution, the dominions of 
the King are said, even by a moderate calculation, to contain 
twenty-three millions of inhabitants. 

The Government is a despotism, upon the model of that of 
China; the fiction of paternity in the person of the ruler being 
in both countries upheld. ‘The emperor is the father of the 
state ; each mandarin is the father of the province which he go- 
verns; and each magistrate, of whatever gradation, father of 
the subordinate department in which he presides. ‘These ideas, 
si sages, st humaines, st bienfaisantes, says our author, in the 
style of those with whom eloquence is more a favourite than wis- 
dom, ne suffisent pas pour empécher le malheur, et U’oppression des 
peuples.— No ?— What then makes them sages, humaines et bien- 
faisantes? It requires no great depth of observation to perceive, 
that the fiction was not invented for the benefit of the people. 
That it was framed for the benefit of the despot ; to possess the 
people with a false conception of the beneficence of their go- 
vernment ; and under that persuasion to preserve their gover- 
nors more free from danger, while employing their power for the 
gratification of their own passions, and the promotion of their 
own designs. 
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C ireuinstances, however, are not wanting in Tu iquin, which 
soften the rigours of the despotism, and render it rather less in- 
consistent than it sometimes is with the happiness of human be- 
ings. As among the Birmans, and the ancient Hindus, a coun- 
cil of state is a constituent part of the government, and the im- 
mediate organ of the royal power ; and though the king thus 
commands its decisions, yet the necessity of submitting his will, 
though merely a matter of form, to their consideration, must 
at any rate impose an obstacle to those momentary freaks of a 
diseased and pampered mind, which in Persia and in ‘Turkey, 
not to speak of Morocco an d other plates, produce the fright- 
{ul scenes of which we read. One institution, of which in the 
work before us we receive an account, bears little resemblance 
to any thing which we find among the other nations of the East. 

Kach vill: age, or small juris« liction, possesses a power of legisla- 
tion over its own people, in all matters of police, and also of 
entncing, its regulations by a jurisdiction of its own. In this 
germ of democratical power, should contingencies be favourable, 
the most important reforms may find themselves enveloped. 
‘Another circumstance by which some reference, however slight, 
to the will of the people is shown, a circumstance not unworthy 
of observation under an eastern despotism, is the power which 
every subject is allowed of addressing represetitations to the so- 
vereign, on any political reforms which may suggest themselves 
to his mind: Representations which are submiited to the coun- 
cil, and of which, as often as honoured with their approbation, 
the ideas are carried into eflect. 

The administration of justice, as well as the government, is 
upon a similar footing in ‘Tunquin and in China. Th he laws of 
China form, indeed, the basis of the ‘Tunquinese jurisprudence ; 
modified, however, by the decrees of the sovereign, and by lo- 
cal usages, and in some provinces, it is said, entirely supersed- 
ed by particular regulations. A vague conception is all which, 
without the actual statement of the laws, it is possible to convey 
to us, of what in any country constitutes, in practice, and as it 
affects the welfare of the people, the entire legal system. ‘The 
facts, however, which are presented to view, exhibit the same 
rudeness of contrivance the same marks of an ignorant age, 
the same inaccuracy in the conception of the ends of justice, to 
the same want of skill in adapting means to ends, which are 
manifest in the codes of the Chinese and Hindus, and which 
characterize the laws of the Gothic nations of Europe in the 
early ages. 

‘The laws which define the rights and obligations attached to 
the more important relations which men stand in to one another, 
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as parents and children,—as husbands, wives,—hardly appear to 
differ from those in China; except that infanticide is not per- 
mitted ; and that the liberty of the women (a circumstance, how- 
ever, more connected with the manners than the laws) is much 
less restrained. 

What the laws which regulate the rights of property, and the 
modes of their transfer, are in themse Ives, is perhaps ‘of less im- 
portance, than that they should be clearly known: But, in the 
law of Debtor and Creditor, the arrangements themselves, inde- 
pendent of the fulness and accuracy of ‘the terms in which they are 
laid down, produce serious effects on human happiness. Some 
of the most enlightened nations in this depa rtment of jurispru- 
dence, retain the marks of primeval barbarity. The laws of the 
Tunquinese, like those of the Hindus, are on this point peculi- 
arly barbarous. ‘The creditor seizes successively the moveables, 
the cattle, the land, the house of his debtor, next bis chiidren, 
and even his wife, whom he a force to work for acquittal of the 
debt ; and, last of all, the debtor himseif, whom he not only 


may compel to labour, bat may beat, to make him discover con- 
cealed property. 

There is a certain general character which marks the code of 
punishments among the Chinese, the Hindus, and the Tunqui- 
nese, and we may add those also of our own Gothic ancestors, 


and in general of nations in the infancy of civilization. Muti- 
lations ‘of the body are more common than death ; fines very 
frequent, because the benefit accrues to the king and the judge. 
The Hindus, the Chinese, the Tunquinese, are, like rude na- 
tions in general, fond of minute distinctions, in legislating upon 
crimes and punishments 5 but their distinctions are often with- 
out a difference. ‘They will distinguish, for example, between 
a wound on the right hand, and the same sort of wound on the 
left, and assign a different punishment to each; between the 
theft of a piece of property in one shape, and a piece of pro- 
perty of the same value in another. 

Among the Tunquinese, as among their neighbours, the forms 
of legal procedure are simple and expeditious. In many respects 
they are also ineflicacious and rude. 

The party by whon justice is demanded, makes his applica- 
tion to the judge ; ; the defendant is summoned ; and if he ap- 
pears not, is brought by the officers of the court ‘with a piece of 
wood fastened about his neck. The parties, in presence of one 
another, and without professional substitutes, state their pleas to 
the judge, produce their witnesses, and hear thedecision. Per- 
jury is punished with great severity ; ; and any failure by the par- 
ties in the temper and decency of their language, is chastised 
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with the bamboo, by the judge on the spot. Much parade is 
employed in tracing out the evidence of the more atrocious crimes. 
Several mandarins repair to the spot, examine the facts with a 
minuteness in which days and even weeks are sometimes con- 
sumed ; draw up reports, and make plans of the place. There 
are four stages of jurisdiction. The first is the district collec- 
tively, of which we have already spoken ; whose legislative and 
judicial functions are performed in an assembly composed of all 
the men of the district above eighteen years of age. ‘This as- 
sembly judges definitively upon all matters connected with the 
regulations which it is within its own competence to make. In 
other cases, an appeal lies from this decision to the tribunal of 
three districts ; from this tribunal to the government of the pro- 
vince; and thence to the King and Council. Presents to the 
judges are regular and avowed perquisites af office,—the fee 
which is paid for the service performed. ‘The state of the law, 
and of the public mind allow great scope to the judge to regu- 
late his. proceedings by his interests. 

In the necessary and elegant arts the Tunquinese are likewise 
upon a level with their neighbours; in the mode and style of 
their performances most resembling the Chinese. ‘Their agricul- 
ture, though it extends to a great variety of productions, is weak 
and unskilful; and, like the Hindus and Chinese, they scratch 

rather than plough the ground. In catching the fish with which 
their shores, and rivers, and lakes abound, they exhibit an in- 
genuity and dexterity which no nation appears to surpass. In 
constructing and equipping the vessels which this occupation re- 
quires, as well as the shipping adapted to the higher operations 
of commerce, their art is represented as excelling that of the 
Chinese. * Leurs vaisseaux sont plus grands, mieux coupes, 
mieux construits, que les vaisscaux ( ‘hinois.’ ‘The manufactures 
of the loom they carry to the greatest perfection, not inferior 
to that of any nation of the Last. *‘ Les toiles de coton de 
Tunkin sont d’une telle finesse, d’une telle beauté, qu’on les prefere 
aux plus belles étofles de soie, et qu’on les paye a un plus haut prix. 
La fabrique des étofies de soie est dans le Tunkin d’une excellente 
qualité et superieure a ce qu'elle est en Chine.’ That circumstance 
which we find so constantly reported as a mark of nations in the 
infancy of the arts—that circumstance with which we are so fa- 
miliar in the accounts of the Hindus and Chinese—we mean 
the rudeness and simplicity of their tools and implements, and 
the dexterity and address with which they employ them, is also 
particularly mentioned as a characteristic of the Tunquinese. 
Another characteristic of natigns in that stage of civilization, 
is a barrenness of invention in matters of art, “but great readi-~ 
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ness and correctness of imitation. The ‘Tunquinese make no 
exception to the general rule—‘ I] est plus porte 4 limitation 
qu’a l’invention, et qui and il a un modeéle, il execute avec succés. 
In articles of great nicety they are said not to reach completely, 
though they fail but little behind, the perfection of the Chinese 
workmen. ‘Their carpenters and turners are good, and only in- 
ferior to those of Europe. Though they make a species of white 
pottery of great hardness, they atiempt not to rival the Chinese 
in the manufacture of porcelain. Labour is imperfectly divid- 
ed; a man is frequently his owu shoemaker, taylor, and weav- 
er; raises his own corn, and grinds it and bakes it for the use of 
his family 

The music of the Tunquinese seems to be not only simple and 
artless, but, if we may trust to our reporters, is endowed with 
little expression ; though the people are represented as possess- 
ing the most exquisite ear, and intensely hurt by the slightest 
discord. ‘heir instruments are more valued for their noise, 
than the delicacy or extent of their musical powers. Of their 
paintings the same character ts given exactly as of that of the 
Indians and Chinese. They have no knowledge of perspective, 
or of the use of light and shade; but details they copy with pro- 
digious exactness; and their cok suring is brilliant and lively. 
Architecture among them, as among the Chinese, has hardly risen 
to the rank of an elegant art. The material of which their 
wooden houses are composed, and the model of tents, upon 
which their plan of building seems to have been originally form- 
ed, have not been favourable to the pursuit of symmetry or e- 
legauce in their architectural forms. In the art of landscape 
gardening, however, or the art of gratifying the fancy by the 
artful dispo sition of wood and water, of hili and valley, of rocks 
and plains, they are said to equi al, if not to excel, the Chinese, 
by whom the rest of the world is excelled. 

Among the Tunquinese, scence and literature have made 
little progress ; and of the works either of the understanding or 
the fancy, they appear to have Jess to produce than either the 
Hindus or the Chinese. Hitherto the object of their lettered 
men has rather been to study the Chinese models, than to create 
a literature of their own They have little physical science, or 
even mathematical. Their astronomy is very clementary and 
rude. And the logical sciences are echnttey the pursuit of 
useless subtleties and verbal puzzles. On medicine they have 
written copiously, but without much advantage, it appears, ei- 
ther to the science or the art. ‘The best part ‘of their literature, 
as in all the nations of Asia, in general, is their poetry. jt 
seems to consist mostly, if not altogether, of short pieces ad- 
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apted to music, and which it is a favourite amusement of all 
classes to sing. ‘The chief topics are those exploits of their 
country and their countrymen which are calculated to nourish 
their national vanity and pride. They excel the Hindus in one 
important article of literature. They are not without historical 
compositions ; on which, however, no great value deserves to 
be fixed. ‘The historian is not very skilful, nor very solicitous, 
in separating truth from falschood,—the possible from the inpos- 
sible ; and it is but a distant approximation to a kuowledge of 
events which his works are calculated to afford. In this, as in 
so many other circumstances, the similarity of the nations of 
Asia is remarkable. The style of the Tunquinese, we are assur- 
ed by our author, is much less inflated than that of most Orient- 
al nations. ‘ Rarement on se sert de métaphores.’ And in an- 
other place he says—* Le style Tunkinois est sage ; les auteurs 
ne se permettent point de dénaturer les expressions par un em- 
ploi forcé. Point de metaphores exagerées, point d’hyperboles 
gigantesques, point d’images monstrucuses par leur exces.’ Yet 
Dr Leyden asserts, without qualification, that ‘ the Anam (‘Tun- 
quinese) style is sometimes highly bold and figurative, and at- 
tains a degree of animation which is not very common among 
the Indo-Chinese nations of the continent.’ ‘The proof on 
which he appears to lean is the French translation of 4 ma- 
nifesto. 

If the following picture is not too highly coloured, science 
and literature ought to advance in ‘Tunquin; and to carry along 
with them the improvement of a country; * ou les sciences sont 
fort honorées, et ou tout genre d’instruction est favorisé et protégé. 
Il y a des ecoles publiques, ou on donne des legons de morale, d’e- 
conomie rurale, d’economie politique, d’art militaire, d’eloquence, 
de poesie ; et les étudians sont exe:npts de corvées, et parviennent 
a la qualité de lettres, qui eleve au dessus de la masse du peuple. 
Trois grades de lettrés, bachelier, licenci¢é, docteur: grades aux- 
quels on ne parvient pas par un tompe d’etude, mais qui sont con- 
ferés annuellement au concours, d’apr’s le suffrage de personnes ca- 
pables d’en juger ; et il n’est point des places sur la collation des- 
quelles Ja faveur ait moins d’influence. A la qualité de lettré doc- 
teur est attribuée la dignité de Mandarin, mais sans fonctions poli- 
tiques, reserve d’autant plus sage que ces fonctions detourneraient 
de l’etude de sciences. ’ 

In moral qualitics, the Tunquinese are represented as stand- 
ing in the very hivhest rank, which seems compatible with the 
stage of society in which they are placed. Even after making 
a large allowance for partiality and exaggeration, we may re- 
gard ‘them as a people with whom Europeans may open an a- 
greeable and profitable i intercourse. Honesty and veracity, qua- 
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lities of so much importance in the ordinary business of life, are 
said to prevail among them, not only to a much higher degree 
than among the C hinése, of whom fraud in all its modifications 
forms so remarkable a characteristic, —but to a much higher de- 
gree than among any other people of Southern Agia, where im- 
probity is so generally diffused. ‘They are impressed with a 
much higher respect for human life, than is almost ever found 
among a rude people ; and murder, which is held in the deep- 
est abhorrence, is extremely rare. There pre vails among them 
a strong spirit of beneficence and geuecrosity. Their sayings 
are—That the man in want is the creditor of the man who en- 
joys ;—that Neture is bountiful, and should be imitated by her 
children. ‘Their domestic affections, on which so much of hu- 
man happiness depends, are tender and strong. ‘The reverence 
of children toward their parents, is a marked ingredient of 
the national character ;—and to this the warmth of the paren- 
tal attachment, and the beneficence of the parental care, sufli- 
ciently correspond. It is no uncommon thing for a parent, be- 
fore his death, to divide his whole property among his child- 
ren, and to live with one of them, the rest contributing their 
proportion to his maintenance :—nor is it almost ever known 
that he has occasion to repent of his generosity. ‘The women 
enjoy a liberal freedom ;—are not prisoners and slaves, as in o- 
ther Asiatic countries —go abroad by themselves ae receive 
and return the visits of their friends. ‘There is, however, a 
great reserve of manners; and the purity of aa sex is highly 
prized. ‘I’o balance these praises, we are told that the Tunqui- 
nese are not fond of labour; and that they'set a high value on 
the pleasures of the table. Besides the character which they dis- 
play towards one another, it is of importance to us, in a com- 
mercial point of view, to know the disposition which they ma- 
nifest toward strangers. In this, too, we could hardly desire a 
more favourable report.—* Dans les relations avec les etrangers 
qu’admet le gouvernement, le Tunkinois se montre encore sous un 
aspect interessant; il n’a point la froide insouciance, et l’orgueil in- 
sensé des Asiatiques ; les Europcens le trouvent communicatif, ac- 
cueillant, serviable, dispos¢ a donner les notions que desire la curio- 
sit¢é, s’elfercant de ee er par des signes a la difficulté que la dif 
ference de lan suc s met a la transmission des idées ; empressé a tirer 
instruction des J suropé ens, dont ils ne dis simmulent pas Ja superiorite. ” 
According to this account, it is only necessary to overcome a 
little jealousy and distrust of foreign connexions which the go- 
vernment displays, to open the most liberal intercourse with the 
improving and improvable people of these productive realms. 
We have now very nearly accomplished the task which we 
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set to ourselves on the present occasion. On the Malays, the 
only part of cur subject which yet remains, a minute elucida- 
tion will not be required. N ‘ither the territory which they oc- 
cupy, nor the commodities which they produce, nor the quali- 
ties which they display, render them of much importance as a 
nation of the peninsula, with which alone our attention is at 
present engaged. ‘The best information, also, which we — 
of this people, is contained in our own language,—and in ¢ 
book which,. having reached a tliird edition, may be smal 
to have left few of our readers unacquainted with the little that 
we know of the Maiays. 

They inhabit that part of the southern extremity of the east- 
ern peninsula, which lies opposite to the island of Sumatra. 
From that island, it seems, the peninsula first received them. 
There is something remarkable, and as yet totally unexplained 
in their history. ‘They are found possessing the coasts of a great 
proportion of ‘the eastern islands. But from what country they 
originally sprung, or to what causes their dispersion is to be a- 
scribed, remains among the secrets of Oriental history. 

‘They appear to us to be inierior in civilization to the other 
nations of the peninsula; and. except in the arts of navigation, 
to which their situation particularly called them, they are behind 
in every useful acquirement. 

Their goverunent seems to be one of the rudest to which 
that name can well be applied. Its authority is far from com- 
plete ; aud to a certain extent, and that not very inconsiderable, 
the people may be considered as living without government. 
The king is little more obeyed by the chiefs, and the chiefs by 
the people, than accorcivg to their good-will. _ Violent acts 
of iminediate power are commited, both by the king and the 
chiefs. But there is no regular system of cbedience. ‘The rea- 
son which Mr Marsden assigns, is quite sufficient ;—that the 
poverty of the king and the chiels, Is nnadequi ite to the main- 
tenance of a military force, by which the authority of either can 
be regularly maintained. 

Agriculture 1s in the lowest state of the art. The plough, 
which is little more than a piece of wood drawn by a buffalo, is 
very partially used 5 the hoe sufficing in many places, and the 
burning of the standing trees in others, to prepare the soil for 
the seed. 

Lhe art which is celeb ae as having been carried to the 
ereaiest pr riection among the Ma lays, is that of their gold and 

ver filagvee. It is ihe minuteness of the parts, and the deli- 

vy of hieger required jor the manipulation, for which this ma- 
vctare is justly admired ; and Mr Marsden remarks the usuc] 
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rudeness of implement, and dexterity of use, which distinguish 
the arts of an uncultivated people. ‘They manufacture silk and 
cotton cloths for their own consumption. ‘ Some of their work,’ 
says Mr Marsden, ‘ is very fine, and the patterns prettily fan- 
cied.’ But no branch of industry appears to be pursued among 
them to any considerable extent. 

In literature, it would appear that the Malays have rather 
made a greater progress than in government and the arts. 
Their lang guage is celebrated for its softness and melody. Its 
most numerous class of writers, of course, are the poets ; but 
Dr Leyden seems not to hold them in great account. Histo- 
rical narratives, he says, abound; £ occasionally,’ he doubts 
not, * embellished by fiction.’ He also affirms, that ¢ the ju- 
ridical customs, or traditions of the Malays, have been collected 
into codes.’ And the most ancient of their legal regulations, 
he thinks, have been derived from the Javanese. ‘ Malayan 
literature,’ says Mr Marsden, ‘consists chiefly of transcripts 
and versions of the Koran; commentaries on the Mussulman 
law ; and historic tales, both in prose and verse, resembling in 
some respect our old romances. Many of these are original 
compositio ns; and others are translations of the popular ‘tales 
current in Arabia, Persia, India, and the neighbouring island 
of Java.’ The cultivation of the sciences they appear not to 
have begun. ‘ Tens of thousands are the highest class of num- 
bers the Malay language has a name for.’ 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities in the deseription 
of the Malays is their religion. It is the Mussulman; derived 
immediately from connexion with the Arabs. It is sufficiently 
known, that during the thirteenth century, to which the conver- 
sion of the Malays is assigned, the Arabs were a maritime peo- 
ple, and conduc ted a trade of consider: able extent with the islands 
and continents of the East. By what means they recommend- 
ed their religion to the Malays is yet buried in obscurity. But 
they founded the city of Malacca about the year 1260; when 
it appears not that any thing deserving the name of a city was 
yet possessed by the Mal: LYS. 

The introduction of the Mussulman religion was also the in- 
troduction of the a law, the Koran being the divine 
standard of both. As the Koran, however, is sufficiently vague, 
and still more so the laws or traditions ary customs of the M: I- 
lays, a worse amalgaination might easily be made. The Malays, 
too, embraced the religion of the prophe: with a kind of laxity, 
retaining a large proportion of their ancient feelings and ideas ; 
and it is not the purest and inost rigid Mohamedisin which they 
profess. ‘Their laws, accordingly, are a mixture of their own 
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customs with the regulations which the Mohamedan doctors 
have pretended to draw from the sacred text. Of the form of 
their tribunals, or the modes of procedure, we have as yet re- 
ceived no information. 

The moral character of the Malays is painted in the most un- 
favourable colours. ‘ ‘They retain a strong share of pride, (says 
Mr Marsden), but not of that laudable kind which restrains men 
from the commission of mean and fraudulent actions. They possess 
much low cunning, and plausible duplicity, and know how to dis- 
semble the strongest passions and most inveterate antipathy, till the 
opportunity of gratifying their resentment offers. Veracity, grati- 
tude and integrity, are not to be found in the list of their virtues: 
and their minds are almost strangers to the sentiments of honour and 
infamy. They are jealous and vindictive. Their courage is desul- 
tory, ‘the effect of a momentary enthusiasm, which enables them to 
perform deeds of incredible desperation ; but they are strangers to 
steady magnanimity and cool resolution in battle. The Malay may 
be compared to the animals of his country, the buffalo and the tyger. 
In his domestic state, he is indolent, stubborn, and voluptuots as 
the former ;—in his adventurous lite, he is insidious, blood-thirsty, 
and rapacious as the latter. 

The Malays appear to ithabit coasts only. The interior of 
the country is mountainous, and covered with forests, in which 
a people roam, who as yet are altogether unknown. In point 
of climate, their country seems to resemble Sumatra. The tem- 
perature, ‘though high, is equal and mild; but the prevalence 
of woods, and of moist exhalations, renders the situation un- 
wholesome. ‘The space which is occupied by the Malays is na- 
turally fertile, and abounds with many of the finest of ra vege- 
table productions. But it is cultivated to no advantage. The 
Arabians first, the Portuguese next, and lastly the Dutch, held 
the city of Malacca, but rather as a convenient station, than 
for the sake of any trade which they were able to carry on with 
the country. ‘ 


Arr. V.  Quelques Details sur le Général Moreau et ses derniers 
Moments, suivis d’une courte Notice Biographique. Par Pau. 
pe Suinine, charge de Vaccompagner sur le Continent. 
pp. 144. Londres, Longman. 1814. 


Ts i is indeed a meagre production upon such a subject. 
But, unsatisfactory as it is, the interest of that subject 

carries us through, and prevents us from being quite overcome 

by Mr Suinine’s total incompetency to do it justice. Although, 
VOL. XXII. NO, 44, Bb 
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however, we cannot pass this publication entirely over, yet it 
will not detain us long. 

Who, or what Mr Suinine may be, he has left us to guess. 
That he is a Russian, we indeed find in every page; that he 
was appointed to accompany Moreau, he tells us himself; but 
in what capacity, whether as a comparion, an attendant, - or ¢ 
superintendant, he has omitted te mention. He was with him 
during the voyage from America ; and exclaims, § Je n’oublie- 
* rai jamais cette heureuse époque de ma vie! J’étais tout en- 
* tier au plaisir de Pentendre disserter sur toutes sortes de su- 
* jets.’ Butit really appears that he has forgotten all that 
passed ; for of ¢ . sorts of subjects,’ he gives us none, except 
a few sentences of his own dull description of the General's 
manner of conversing. 

‘ Sa manicre de s’exprimer q pone pure ect souvent élégante, 
n’appartenait qu’d lui; elle tenalt de la franchise militaire ct de la 
politesse de homme du monde. II exposait ses pensces avec clarté, 
avec aisance, et il avait tant lu et tant observe qu’il répandait la plus 
grande varicté et le plus constant intérét dans la conversation. Les 
seuls objets sur lesquels il était difficile de le faire parler, étaient les 
faits qui constituaient sa gloire militaire, et les persécutions qu'il a- 
vait essuyées de la part de ses cnnemis. H ne pouvait pardonner a 
Napoléon les maux que celui-ci faisait éprouver ala France, mais i! 
Jui pardonnait tous ceux dont il Pavait affligé. Son ame angélique 
ne connaissait pas la haine, et son coeur repoussait toute idée de 
vengeance particulicre. Les seuls traits que j'ai pu recucillir de 
Jui relativement a son emprisonnement et a son exil, se rapportent 
aux refus et a la fierté qu’il opposa sans cesse aux insinuations des 
agents de Napoléon, qui cherchaient a lui faire faire quelques dé- 
marches envers ce dernier pour opérer un rapprochement.” p.21-23. 

Then come one or two of the traits with which the volume a- 
bounds, that lead us to doubt the correctness of the narrative. It 
is all written to be read at court,—aud is crammed with fulsome 
compliments to the Allies, especially Re asia —compuments not 
only excuseable, but Jaudabie in < mouth of the author him- 
self -- but wholly intolerable when put by him into Moreau’s. For 
exainple, we more thav doubt every one of the three following 
anecdotes, which occur within the space of two pages. When 
Buonaparte found that he durst not sacrifice Morcau, says our au- 
thor, he sent F..... (which we presume means Fouche, though 
surely a more fcolish piece of coyness cannot be in agined than 
this blank) to offer hin terms of liberty and reconciliation ; but 
these * were drily rejected by the General, who said he prefe r- 
¢ red his own lot to that of his persecutor.’ Now, as far as 
our observation of human affairs goes, such epigrams belong 
only to heroes of the stage, or of German novels, and never 
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come from great men of real life. At all events, if the story 
have any foundation, we are confident it is built of Mr Suinine’s 
own materials; and that, if Moreau said any thing of the kind, 
it was only—* Tell him I would not change places with him, ” 

or some such phrase; and nothing about * mon sort,’ and 
‘ mon persecuteur.’ ‘The next fact is, that when he arrived 
at the Spanish frontiers, the officer who had accompanied him, 
(and apparently travelled those 400 miles in silence), ‘ said 
* mysteriously to him, that if he wished to write to the Empe- 
‘ ror, he might do so, and await, on the frontier, the answer, 
‘ which must be speedy and favonrable;’ and this, be it ob- 
served, after Moreau had said, while in prison, that he would 
not change lots with Buonaparte. * The General answered, 
* that he would not write to what the officer called his Emperor, 
‘nor have any communication whatever with him.’ Perhaps 
Mr Suinine bas forgotten that his own sovereign has very lately 
set his hand to a declaration, in which Buonaparte is called 

His Majesty the Emperor of the French ;’ not to mention the 
scene of the raft at Tilsit. [le has also, it should seem, forgot- 
ten the letter written by Moreau to Buonaparte, the price of 
his liberation. ‘The next anecdote is no doubt genuine. * Il 
* aimait aussi a s’entretenir du genie et des talens militaires de 
notre immortel Sonvaroff, quiil jugeait cependant avec une 
impartiale severite.’ It is very odd that he should never have 
conversed on the greater talents of a military genius whom he 
knew much more of—the Archduke Charles. 

It must be admitted, that the flattery of this author towards 
all princes de facto, provided they are on the side of Russia, is 
pretty indiscriminate. He never stops to consider the origin of 
their dignities—else why should Buon: aparte be alluded to as 

‘what you call your Emperor,’ while the Crown Prince of Swe- 
den is treated as a Sovereign, and cited as ‘S.A. R.?? Their 
titles to sovereignty, however, ‘are the very same; for who can 
he so foolish as to fancy, that the voice of the people, had more 
to do in the Swedish than in the French Revolution ?—This in- 
consistency signifies very little in Mr Paul Suinine; and we 
should not have noticed it, but for the prevalence of the same 
lolly among persons of greater importance; cer tainly not among 
the Allied Sovereigns, whose couduct in this, as in most other 
respects, has hitherto been marked with sound sense and con- 
sistency. 

‘The General landed at Gottenburgh ; and then begins the 
flattery of Bernadotte, but in so clumsy a way, as to be often 
incompatible with the admiration of Moreau. ‘Marshal @’£ sscn, 
an old Swedish oflicer, bursts forth in expressions of joy at seeing 
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Moreau. His emotions, however, are truly courtly ; they are 
the reflexion of the Prince’ s; or rather he only feels happy at the 
event, because he knows how it will delight his master. One 
should think, a little genuine admiration might have been ex- 
pressed for the illustrious stranger on this occasion—but we only 
fmd a string of praises, not very lofty, put into Bernadotte’s 
mouth.-——* How delighted our Crown Prince will be, who never 
* ceases to speak of his friend General Moreau ! How often has 
* he told us that Moreau was born a General, that he had the 
* conception, the conp-d’cril, the decision of a great captain !’ 
So that an inferior commander becomes ail of a sudden Moreau’s 
superior, and entitled to assume the most intolerable tone of 
preeminence, that of praising, as soon as he is made a Prince. 
‘This blundering man (whether the Marshal or the writer we 
know not) cannot find any thing to say of Moreau’s genius, bet- 
ter than that Bernadotte has a high opinion of him. The same 
unfortunate disposition leads to the telling of an aneedote, which, 
if true, is not creditable to Bernadotte’s : discretion,—that above 
a year before, he had treely talked of Moreau’s coming to Swe- 
den. If he really did so, it was many chances to one, that the 
plan was frustrated. 

After telling how little baggage the General travelled with, 
and how he packed it, distributing i it equally among his bags or 
boxes, so that each might contain a little of every thing, and 
the chances of having some supply of every article be increased ; 
the author hastily mentions the anxiety of all ranks to see and 
entertain, and show every civility to the traveller on his route to 
Ystadt, where he took shipping for Stralsund, where the Crown 
Prince and he met. ‘The interview of these distinguished war- 
riors under circumstances so extraordinary, is certainly a striking 
event; and even Mr Suinine cannot tell it feebly—though he 
gives us far less of it, than might be wished. Bernadotte’s first 
question to every one after this ws as, * Have you seen Moreau?’ 
Mr Suinine adds a fact, considerably more in the spirit of can- 
dour, than could have been expected—that during the three days 
these great men were together, they arranged the whole plan of 
the subsequent campaign. 

The journey towards head-quarters, is rendered very inte- 
resting, by the enthusiasm for Moreau, shown in the people of 
all ranks. Every one expressed his feelings in his own way ; 
the innkeepers refused his money, and the postmasters furnish- 
ed him with their best horses. No sooner did he stop in any 
place, than he was surrounded with crowds eager to see and ap- 
plaud him. With his accustomed modesty, he ascribed all these 
marks of esteem, not to himself, but to the detestation of Buona- 
parte. <A great deal of conversation is said to have passed be- 
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tween the travellers, but scarcely any part of it is preserved. 
That which is, rather surprizes us. lt seems, one of Moreau’s 
t:vo favourite heroes was Charles XII. ; a choice not easily to be 
anticipated, or explained. The other was Frederick 11. The 
injudicious narrator, takes this occasion of recording a violent in- 
vective against Buonaparte, pronounced by Moreau, as a contrast 
with the two heroes just mentioned. We say record; but it is 
very difficult to believe that the following matter came really 
from that great man. He is speaking of Krederick I. * Celui- 
la,’ disait-il, ‘ n’a jamais abandonné son armée au milieu des 
combats. Ses victoires étaient le fruit des plus hautes combi- 
naisons, secondées du coup-d’ceil le plus juste, de plus rare 
sang-froid, et d’un courage tel qu'il convient aux Souverains 
d’en montrer. La tactique furibonde de Buonaparte a en- 
ticrement bouleversé l’art de la guerre; les batailles ne sont 
plus que des boucheries; ce n’est pas comme autretvis en épar- 
gnant le sang des soldats qu’on determine le succés d’une cam- 
pagne, mais bien en le faisant couler a grands flots. Napoléon 
n’a gagné ses victvires qu’a coups d’hommes, ’—(p. 56. 37.) 
Surely he could not have chosen so unfortunate a topic as the 
first which is here introduced, when he must have known that 
I’rederick actually run away from the first battle he was ever im; 
nor the last, when he makes Charles XII. one of his choinn 
heroes. It is impossible to detest Buonaparte more than we de, 
as a tyrant and a man utterly regardless of the blood he shedss— 
but in this respect, he resembles other heroes; and certainly 
Charles XII. was not sparing of his people. 

At Berlin the same joy is shown as every where else ; and, 
after a few hours’ stay, the General proceeds on his journey. 
ile meets many deserters from the French army,—but only one 
who had served under him; and the author makes him SAY, 
that the greater part of the veterans who had served under Mo- 
reau in the ¢: ampaigns on the Rhine, had perished in the retreat 
trom Russia, and the rest diminished in numbers daily, from 
the necessity of exposing them to support the raw troops. Is 
it then intended that we should believe that the veterans of 1795, 
or even 1800, (the last campaign of Moreau), were left in any 
considerable numbers as late as 1812, nay, some as late as the 
present campaign? Who then fought all the battles in Spain, 
and the campaigns of 1805, 1806, 1807, and 1809, in Ger- 
many and Poland? ‘The mere lapse of time would have ac- 
counted for most of them; but when the events too are consi- 
dered, we can sure ly only ascribe it to the author’s determina- 
tion to destroy them in Russia, that any of them should be ima 
gined to have survived in a state fit for service. ‘The same de- 
serter being asked why he deserted, made answer, that there 
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was no longer any pleasure in serving with the I’rench armies, 
ecause they were full of children who would not fight except 
when their ears were deafened with artillery. 

Moreau meets on the road a detachment of Russian artille TY, 
which he admires exceedingly; and of this we can have no 
doubt ;—but we greatly doubt if he expressed his admiration in 
such terms as he is here made to do. * It is thus that the thun- 
* ders of war should be borne; the appearance of your artille- 
* ry explains to me its superiority in the last campaigns:’ An 
observation, by the way, some what unlucky, and leading one 
to suspect that it is not Moreau’s ;—for though Mr Suinine is 
too good a Russian to know that the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen were gained by the Irench, and chiefly by artillery, 
we guess General Moreau could not have been ignorant of th 
fact. Flattery i is not quite so casy a tr ade as is sometimes 5 sup- 
posed 5 they who practise it ought, according to the tenor of an 
ancient adage, to have good memories. 

At length the General arrives at Pr: ue, then the head quar- 
ters of the Allies 5 and his reception by their Majesties is kind 
and friendly in the highest degree. ‘ihe Emperor Alexander 
appears to “have demeaned himself with the plain and simple 
trankness which so eminently distinguishes him: he came to his 
lodgings between eight and nine in the morning, before Moreau 
could get out to call. upon his Majesty, and remained two hours 
in conversation with him. ‘The eflects of Imperial condescen- 
sion are certainly very considerable, and often work strange e- 
motions in the greatest minds. It would argue, therelore, too 
much presumption, wholly to disbelieve that even Moreau should 
have been so much affected as our author describes him. But 
we venture to doubt his having given vent to his feelings in the 
terms lent him by this loyal Russian. ¢ He came to me,’ says 
Mr Suinine, ‘ with tears in his eyes, and with a faltering voice 
* exclaimed, Ah! mon cher S..... quel homme que I’ Empe- 

reur! dés ce moment j'ai contracté obligation de sacrifier 
ma vie pour lui. 1) n’est personne qui ne se fasse tuer pour 
le servir. Que tous jes rapports flatteurs que j'aveis entendus 
sur son compte, que toutes les idées avantageuses que je m’é- 
tais faites de lui, sont au-cessous de cet ange de bonté!’ 

From the Emperor we are taken to * their Imperial High- 

nesses the Grand Dutchesses of Weimar and Oldenburzh, 
whose talents, information and manners enchanted the Gene- 
ral.’ He then saw the generals and ministers. ‘The day at- 
ter he was presented to the {&mperor of Austria, who very po- 
litely * returned him thanks for the mcderation and geitieness 


* which he had on all occasions shown in his campsigns on the 
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* Rhine, adding, that his personal character had greatly con- 
* tributed to diminish the evils of war.’ Afterwards the Em- 
peror of Russia brought the King of Prussia and presented hin 
to Moreau, in these words. ‘ General Moreau, S. M. le Roi de 
‘ Prusse.’ Ali this kindvess we consider as the height of wisdom 
and goodness on the part of such personages; for undoubtedly it 
js much more rare to find Sovercigns laying aside their rank and 
dignity, and treating a truly great man as their superior, than to 
see them taking strong cities, and performing the other feats of 
what is usually called greatness. This conduct does not seem to 
have been thrown away upon Moreau; but M. Suinine must al- 
ways give us his words. Thus, he says, that hearing one of the 
Generals call the Emperor Alexander ¢ the best of P rinces,’ he 
replicd eagerly, ‘ Comment, Monsieur? Dites le Meilleur des 
Hommes!’ Le also said, that in speaking of military matiers, 
the Emperor’s ¢ observations were so just, and his commentaries 
so profound,’ that * he could fancy himself conversing with the 
most experienced General.’ And, after more praises, he added, 
thi ut * the only fault which his Majesty had to diminish all these 
* perfe ctions, was an excess of modesty.’ § II professait aussi la 
* plus haute admiration pour la grande Duchesse d’Oldenbourg. 
* C'est, disait-il, la Grande Catherine elle- -meme,’ Xe. One feels 
somewhat anxious under this compliment, touching the state of 
health of his Serene Highness the grand Duke of ‘Oldenburgh. 
‘The two grand Dutchesses express the utmost curiosity to learn 
from our author, ‘ jusques dans ses moindres details sa maniere 
* de vivre au nouveau monde,’ 
vom Prague the General proceeded with the Emperor to 
Dresden, where the fatal event happened, which even those who 
are compelled to lament his joining the enemies of his country, 
cannot tail to deplore. ‘The eternal flattery of the author even 
follows him here. He makes Moreau’s first words, on being 
wounded, to be, * Je suis perdu, mais il est si doux de mourir 
* pour une si belle cause, et sous les yeux ’un aussi grand Prince.’ 
However, he describes very well the aflliction produced all over 
the armies by this cat: istrophie ; the tears moistening cheeks fur- 
rowed with sears, and the sinking of the most courageous minds 
under so severe a shock. It is quite superfluous to add, that 
nothing could exceed the calmness with which the General bore 
the amputation of both legs, and the operation, if possible, yet 
more dreadful, of being carried for many leagues of the most 
frightful mountain roads, in the worst weather, aud with a re- 
treating army. ladeed the slender hopes entertained of his res 
covery, rested wholly on his immoveable const: ancy of mind, 
and the excellent habit of body, derived in all probability from 
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nature, but maintained or improved by that habitual temperance 
which virtuous and contemplative men delight in, as soon as the 
first heats of youth have boiled over. 

Even on this dreadful journey, M. Suinine will not leave the 
dying warrior alone ; he must make him say, when he heard 
the news of Ostermann’s victory, ‘ qu’on devait attendre les 
* plus grandes choses des meilleures troupes du monde.’ But 
this is not the only plague which he was destined to endure; a 
very singular trait follows. Je had, contrary to the advice of 
his attendants, insisted on writing the letter to Madame Mo- 
reau, so much celebrated ; and being exhausted by the effort, 
they all kept away from him that he might not be induced to 
talk in a crisis so infinitely hazardous. * We were desirous, ’ 
says M. Suinine, very naturally, ‘ of excluding every person 
* from his chamber; nevertheless we could not refuse his Royal 
* Highness the Duke of Cumberland, who remained about a 
© quarter of an hour with him.’ We really believe this intru- 
sion of princely importunity is unexampled; and can by no 
means bring ourselves to believe, that the circumstance has been 
accurately reported by this Russian blunderer. We have seen 
how those truly magnanimous Princes, the Allied Chiefs, treated 
the great man,—assuming no superiority from their exalted rank, 
but rather paying their court to Moreau; and then, we are 
told, comes a person, utterly without importance, only known as 
aman of high rank ;—and presuming on this rank, (of which let 
us hope he means one day to be the ornament), thrusts himself 
into the General’s sick-chamber, at a moment when his attend- 
ants deem his life to depend on perfect quiet! It is impossible to 
speak temperately on such an exhibition ;—as Englishmen, it is 
impossible not to feel the difference in the demeanour of the 
princes. But what passed, according to this suspicious narra- 
tive? trulyastrangecolloquy. ‘lhe Duke, who now /or the first 
time saw him, said * he was very happy to make his acquaint- 
* ance; but that his happiness would have been still greater if he 
* had made it on the field of battle!’ ‘Then why did he not ? 
What prevented His Royal Highness? ‘The Emperor of Rus- 
sia was close to Moreau when he was shot.—The other sove- 
reigns of all ranks had been on the same field of carnage.—Not 
one of them had deemed it beneath his dignity to share in the 
uttermost Conguee of the campaign.— Where was the English 
prince the while? Did he not deign to show himself on this scene 
of blood and of honour ? Possibly he was otherwise engaged— 
employed in some mission of importance ; for he certainly had no 
military functions. But waked ambassacors too, of all ranks, in 
those great fights—the glories of which seemed so tempting, that 
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no one could resist joining in the fray, or content him with a dis- 
tant view? Had we not the gallant Stewart wounded in that very 
field? Was not Lord Cathcart constantly present, and in the 
midst of the fire? Was Sir Robert Wilson ever to seek where 
the work of death was doing? But if either his occupations or 
his exalted station prevented him from being on the field of bat- 
tle with the vulgar herd, why regret not having there met Mo- 
reau? Above all, why start up, all of a sudden, never having 
before been ate of, and force his w way into the great man’s 
sick-chamber * to make his acquaintance,’ and ¢alk to him of 
ficlds of batude? The whole story, we repeat, is incredible ; 
though the sequel is nmagined with a sufficient air of probability. 
The General, apparently not aware of the extreme dignity of 
the personage from whom he was fated to receive this visit, 
said, * that it was very probable they might meet in the field 
‘in six weeks.’ The narrator exclaims that he was the only 
person who had any such idea, because others then gave him 
over: but he does not appear to doubt the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction had he lived, nor to question the readiness of the Duke 
to stoop to the low amusement of lounging or poking about a- 
mong bullets and bayonets. ‘This extreme reserve, and with- 
drawing loftiness, of his Royal Highness, which appear never 
for a moment to have bent to the plebei: in occupations of war, 
that engrossed the whole time of the Allied Sovereigns—has been 
singularly enough rewarded by an appointment, ot a military— 
and not of a spiritual nature, as had naturally been expected ;— 
more especially when his Royal Ilighness, in a contemplative 
mood,-seized on the Bishoprick of Hiidesheim. ‘The Prince Re- 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, one of the 
bravest of men, has been pleased to send to the Duke a Field 
Marshall’s baton ; being the one granted immediately after Lord 
Wellington’s.— But to return. 

As the life of Moreau draws nearer a close, M. Suinine has- 
tens to crowd his narrative with stronger and stronger specimens 
of flattery towards his court. Not content with making the Ge- 
neral express, ‘ avec une chaleur etonnante,’—his delight at 
Vandamme’s capture in these words, * Il est bien temps que ce 
* monstre soit nis hors d’etat de faire du mal!’ he adds, that 
an act of rigour on the part of the Grand Duke Constantine 
gave him ‘le plus grand plaisir.’ The Emperor Alexander, 
it seems, had, by an * excess of kindness,’ allowed Vandamme 
to retain his sword; but this was speedily redressed by the 
Grand Duke, who answered the complaints of the prisoner 
at being publicly exposed to the insults of the populace, by 
observing, that the worst treatment would be gencrosity to- 
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wards such a wretch. This snecdote of his Imperial High. 
ness, it seems, gave Moreau, then on his deathbed, the ‘ut- 
most satisfaction. The moment of his decease now drew on 
apace; he had been seized with the hiccup, and vomiting.-~ 
During the night, he was restless, though without much pain.-- 
Fle constantly kept striking his watch, and calling his aid-de- 
camp Rapatel, or this author, to write under his dictation * a 
* letter to the Emperor.’ At length the morning of this awful 
night dawned ;——he felt that he had not many moments to live ; 
when about seven o’clock, * observing (says M. Suinine), that 
‘ I was alone with him, he made me take the pen, and dic- 
“ tated the following lines.’ Now, it is singular, that just 
at this critical moment, the faithful Rapatel, and all others 
except the author, were removed.—But it must be conless- 
ed that he makes the best use of the opportunity; for he 
writes—*: to the dictation of Moreau,’ the following half sen- 
tence. ‘ Sire,—Je descends au tombeau avec les memes sen- 
* timents admiration, de respect et de devouement, que 
oY, nm’ avait inspire des le premier moment de notre en- 
© trevue.’....—* He paused, (continues this man), and shut 
© his eyes. 1 thought he was meditating on what was to follow, 
* and kept my pen ‘ready to follow——but ‘he was no more. ’— We 
only marvel that the Grand Duke Constantine was not hooked 
in by the same means into the compliment ;—we verily believe 
that so gross an outrage to a great man’s memory never was 
committed, as this flatterer here offers to General Moreau.— 
Does the reader desire to see how he reflects on his handywork ? 
¢ Ainsi finit ce heros, en consacrant sa dernicre action et sa 

(deaiie pensée au Souverain qu'il regardait avec raison 
comme le principal réparateur des maux de I Europe, comme 
celui a qui la France devrait un jeur la chute de son tyran et 
le rétablissement de son bonheur sur les bases justes et solides 
de la légitimité. Ce fut observation que je fis 4 mon Suuve- 
rain quand j je lui annongai cette triste nouvelle. ’ 

Next follows the letter of the Emperor to Madame Moreau, 
which has been so generally read, and deservedly so much ad- 
mired, for the simple and touching expression of his fi elings 
conveyed in it. Our author, as u tal, does his utmost to de- 
stroy its effect by extravagant praises; calling it—* the noblest 
¢ language ever employed by greatness, and the sofiest conso- 
¢ Jations ever used by pity ; ‘'—allirming, that all we shall ever 
see written on Moreau, will never do his memory so much ho- 
nour, as these ‘ immortal lines ; ’—and that they have ‘ restor- 
© ed the afflicted widow to existence, and recalled ber from the 


* gates of death, and prevented her trom sinking under th 
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¢ most poe avief, of which the human heart is susceptible.’ 
Among the General’s papers, were found part of an intended 
proclamation to the French; from which, and from other cir- 
cumstances, M. Suinine positively contradicts the one publish- 
ed in the newspapers undcr his name, and known to be a mere 
fabrication. * Tle alko mentions a journal of the operations of 
the campaign, which the General had begun :— Bat the author 
adds, what we shall believe when we see it so written under Ge- 
neral Moreau’s hand, that he was keeping it to send to the 
Dutchess of Oldenbureh. In short, every thing in this narra- 
tive is daubed over with a flatierv, so nauseous, because mixed 
up with, and attached to most interesting facts, that we have 
rarely seen a performance relating to the life of a great man, 
more calculated to offend all readers of right feelings. 

The work closes with a biographical notice of More ‘au, which 
is below criticism, and apparently introduced only to swell the 
volune. The only part which has any interest, is the account of 
the conspir cy which led to Moreau’s exile : and if this is at all 
correct, it distinctly admits the General to have been engaged in 
Pichegru’s plot, and in the scheme of Georges. ‘The author at- 
tempts, indeed, but very feebly and uasatistactorily, to show that 
Moreau did not come into these designs, until after Pichegru’s 
arrival at Paris: but he describes him as a coadjutor, and ready 
to come forward as soon as Georges should have succeeded in 
the first step of the conspiracy, which was to attack * Buona- 

‘ parte on his way to St Cloud, and carry him off by main 
* force.’ We are quite confi ident that this is incorrect ;—such 
a project bears far too near a resemblance to assassination, (in 
which most probably it would have ended), to make it credible, 
that so good a man as Moreau would engage in it. Of this 
consideration, however, our auth r, accust med to the details 
of Russian history, is perh: ips wholly unaware: + He adds, that 
the General’s pian was by degrees to prepare the way for restor- 
diner the Be urbons—t md how? — By ee 
of the R epublican party !—This is rea! 
upon.— 

Before concluding the present article, we must remark, that, 
high as the veneration may be in which all good men hold the 
memory cf its illus trious su bjeet, there can be only one opinion 

umong those who allow themselves to reason upon the last and 
fatal uct of his life. He ought not to have borne arms against 


restoring the power 


* The story of his takin ing the rank of Major-General in the Rus. 
slan service, was absurdly, Saialesena by the same inventors. Mr 
ine states positively, that he refused every offer of this sort which 
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his country. This is an inflexible rule; and he who can admit 
exceptions to it, must be prepared likewise to defend assassina- 
tion. But it was against Buonaparte, and to free the French 
from his yoke, that Moreau joined the enemy. How could he 
answer for the intentions of the Allies? In ‘truth, short as the 
time is which has elapsed since his death, we have seen proof 
that no such scheme is entertained by them. ‘They have in the 
moment of victory recognized the ‘Tyrant of France, and of- 
fered him a larger empire over Frenchmen than the Bourbon 
kings enjoyed. For whom and for what was Moreau then fight- 
ing? For Russians and Germans seeking the liberation of 
their own countries, and justly seeking it—but their liberation 
from a French yoke ;— —and this was not an object of enmity to 
any Frenchman. ‘They never have pretended to desire any 
French object,—-to have any purpose in view which a l'renchman 
could justly abet them in attaining. We cannot understand 
what new light some people have suddenly received on the score 
of universal philanthropy. ‘Those who were wont to rail at 
all such chimeras, now praise Moreau for fighting the batties of 
Europe against France. What would they say of an English- 
man, who, from some personal or party quarrel with the rulir Tg 
powers, should be found in arms for the liberty of the seus > 
‘They would (and we think very properly) speak to him through 
the medium of certain jurors for our Lord the King. 

Far be it from us to deny the doctrine of resistance, or to 
dispute the existence of a crisis in France which gives every 
friend of liberty a right to raise his arm against the Govern- 
ment. The propriety of calling in foreign assistance in such 
circumstances, opens a much nicer question ; but it does not a- 
rise in the present case—for al! must agree, that such aid is only 
to be subsidiary, and to back the efforts of the people against 
their oppressors, The Allies, when Moreau joined them, were 
engaged in liberating Grermany,—and no movements in France 
were within their contem; ation. Moreau, then, cooperated 
with them in mowing down the ranks of his own countrymen, 
because Buonaparte commanded them. Which of the patriots 
of the seventeenth century ever thought himself justified by 
Cromwell’s breach of all faith with them, in juining the Dutel) 
or Spanish forces against that usurper? Iudeed the matter 
will not bear inquiry; and the discussion might have been spared 
altogether, if the injudicious praises of those, who never betore 
his quarrel with Buonaparte saw any merit in him, did not im- 
pose upon us the necessity of exposing doctrines—shall we cail 
them ?—which strike at the root of all the principles of patriotism. 

It is with the most unfeigned reluctance and sorrow that we 
fecl ourselves thus compelled to censure the last public acts of 
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such a man as Moreau,—not only because he has already ex- 
piated his errors by a death of glory, but because his private 
character appears to us to have been more pure and gentle, and 
his public principles on the whole more sound and disinterested, 
than those of any other individual whom the eventful days of 
the French revolution have brought into notoriety. But the 
principle we have just stated is too clear and too important—e- 
specially in such a crisis as now impends over the world—to let 
us permit any shadow of doubt to be throw:i upon it, from re- 
spect or from pity for the fate even of such a man. It is singu- 
lar, indeed, that but a few months have elapsed since we would 
have quoted Moreau himself as the greatest practical authority 
for the principles for which we are now contending; since we 
have occasion fo know, that, up to the period of his lust embark- 
ation for Europe, it was the decided opinion of that great man, 
that no circumstances could justify an individual in taking up 
arms against his country, but the cooperation of a great part of 
its natives ; and that it was his professed determination, up to 
the hour of his departure from America, never to fight against 
Bonaparte but at the head of a Lrench army,—which he firm] 
believed that the authority of his name would very soon nhl 
him to collect, partly from the emigrants and prisoners that would 
be disposed to join him, but chiefly i in consequence of the large 
defections which he reckoned upon from the torces of the ty1 ante 

By what circumstance he was afterwards led to abandon this 
noble and worthy resolution—or rather, as is more probable, to 
conecive that it might be substantially reconciled with the part 
which he actually adopted, we have no means of learning ; and 
should look in vain to such a writer as M. Suinine for informa- 
tion. It is probable that he may have thought his own active 
example necessary to decide the conduct of those whom he still 
expected to flock to his standard; and that it became him to 
hazard even his consistency and reputation, in making an ex- 
periment, on the issue of which so much depended. Of such 
aman we are willing not only to judge favourably, but to pre- 
sume highly 5 and had he lived to command in a victorious field, 
we make little doubt that he would have been joined by inulti- 
tudes of those very men who are now fighting under the banners 
of Bonaparte ; and, fin: uly marching at the head of his country- 
nen to the liberation of ‘his country, might have set at defi- 
ance the imputations to which the carly part of his career had 
subjected him. Unfortunately for him—and for the world— 
that part was all that he was permitted to perform; and «# 
death, which postponed the deliverance of Europe, has neces- 
sarily left a shade on his fame, 
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Arr. VI. Pemarks on Antiquilies, Arts, and Letters, @uring 
an Excursion in Italy, in the years 1802 and 1803. By Jose Py 


Forsyrn, Esq. 8vo. pp. 393. London. Cadell and Da- 
vies. 1815. 


t is very refreshing to meet with a work like the one now before 

us, exhibiting the impressions made by an interesting jour- 
ney, though over*a beaten path, on a mind of no ordinary 
strength and originality, without the prolixity so fatiguing in 
most ‘moder n writers, and with no appearance hatever of book- 
making. ‘The unfortunate termination of the author’s travels in 
Franee, where he was detained, and from whence he dates his 
work in the tenth year of his captivity, adds a claim to the for- 
bearance of critics, more especially in those points where the 
want of acquaintance with recent productions might otherwise 
have been noticed. He appears to have been kept in ignorance 
of the works published in this country during the greater part 
cf his detention. 

Mr Vorsyth is evidently a man of observation and reflection : 
He brings to his task, a very respectable knowledge of the sub- 
jects which ought to occupy an Italian tr.*veller ; ‘and he is for 
‘the most part both liberal and original in his re marks. He ex- 
presens himself shortly and with force, though he docs not al- 

vays steer clear of affectation, and not unfrequently takes dog- 
one end even extravagant views of things. He writes, too, 
rather for those who have examined the subject, or are engag- 
ed in surveying it, than for the uninformed ; and this often gives 
his statements and observations an air of obscurity, which the 
initiated will be content to take for the sake of their shortness 
and subsiantial qualities. I1is book is, indeed, in all respects 
a contrast to Mr Eustace’s valuable work; for itis full of vigowr 
—always displays an active reasoning mind free from prejudice— 
more prone at ail times to argue than to feel, and occupied with 
the matter rather than the language—or only careful about ihe 
jatter, with the view of condensing it, and giving it the vigour 
of epigram and point. Frequently he is very happy in descrip- 
tion. 

After the length to which our account of Mr Eustace’s book 
extended, we shall not fellow Mr Forsyth minutely over the 
same ground, but, regarding this article rather as a supplenent 
to the former, shall notice generally some of his most remark- 
able passages. Perlinps the ‘Teader ins ty now take a livelier inte- 
rest in guides to Italy, than could reasonably be felt on the for- 
mer occasion. We then had about as much connexion with that 
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fair country, as if it lay in another planet, and not much great- 
er chance of s seeing it. Now there is scarcely a doubt, that the 
communication with its treasures of art and nature will speedily 
be thrown epen, and that the pleasures of wandering over classic 
ground, so long cut off, or enjoyed by stealth, will be restored 
to all the rest of the world. 

Mr Forsyth begins his excursion at Nice, about Christmas 
1801, where § a soft and balmy air, oranges glowing in every 

‘ garden, lodgings without a chimney, and beds with musquito- 
* curtains, presented the first signs of Italy.’ His observations 
here and at Pisa, are few and meagre; for he had arrived at the 
latter place before he thought of committing any notes to paper. 
We thus early in his book, however, inect with traces of the vi- 
gorous tone which it every where sustains. Speaking of a dead 
Christ in alto relievo by Michael Angelo, he says, ‘ The life and 
‘ death which he has thrown into this little thing, the breathing 
* tenderness of the Virgin, and the heavenly composure of the 
‘ corpse, appeared beauties for eign to the tremendous genius of 
* the artist.’ And upon visiting the § Hospital of Incurables,’ 
where priests and choristers were ‘ chanting between two rows 
* of wretches, whom their pious noise would not suffer to die in 

* peace,’ he adds, that * the very name of such hospitals, by 
* forbidding the patient to hope and the p hysici: an to struggle, 
* cuts off, at once, two sources of recovery.’ p. 6. 

The author’s vensisehe on Tuscany, lead him natur: uly to speak 
of the most celebrated literati who flourished in Italy about the 
time of his journey. The following sketch of Fontana, brother 
of the Abbate, is sufficiently characteristic. 

‘ This museum is under the direction of Felice Fontana, now 2 
Cavaliere, yet more generally known than his brother by the title of 
Abbé; merely because he had once worn the clerical habit, from 
motives of economy. Fontana seems to preside here in the scienti- 
tic world ; not by superior knowledge, for his is rather diffuse than 
deep; by bringing into science the man-of-the-world faculty, by a 
well-managed talent of display and evasion, which gains him credit 
for double what he knows, by the art of improving the inventions of 
others, and passing their jomt work under his own name. In his 
hands every man’s ability is available, and nothi ing is lost. 

* Fontana is above that consequential reserve which many aflect 
en subjects where they are known to excel. He readily detailed to 
me the history of imitative anatomy, “ an art invented by Zumbo, 
and revived, ’’ said Fontana, “ by me. I be gan with a very young 
artist, whom I instructed to copy the human eye in wax. ‘This I 
showed to Leopold, who, pleased with the < attempt, and desirous 
that his sons should learn anatomy without attending dissections, or- 
dered me to complete the whole system.” 
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* TI stood alone in a new art, without guide or assistants. Ana. 
tomists could not model, and modellers were ignorant of interior 
anatomy. ‘Thus obliged to form workmen for myself, I selected 
some mechanical drudges, who should- execute my orders without 
intruding into my design. Superior artists are too fall of their own 
plans to follow patiently another’s ; too fond of embellishing nature, 
to toil in the slavish imitation which I required. Such difficulties I 
surmounted; but before I finished the system, the funds had failed.” 

‘ This active Prometheus is creating a decomposable statue, 
which will consist of ten thousand separable picces, and three mil- 
lions of distinct parts, both visible and tangible. I saw only the 
head and the upper region of the trunk ; but this machine appeared 
to me as sensible to the weather as its fleshly original is. The wood 
is so warped by the heat, that the larger contours are already per- 
ceptibly altered, and the pieces are connected by pegs which become 
unfit on every change of atmosphere. When I suggested this to the 
Cavaliere—* The objection is nothing. Ivory is too dear: papier 
maché has been tried, but it failed. ” p- 39, 40. 

Our author is equally expressive in painting the dead; the 

following sentence is horribly picturesque, and is somewhat li- 
able to the objection which it states against the gloomy modeller. 
* Wax was first used in imitating anatomy by Zumbo, a Si- 
cilian of a melancholy, mysterious cast, some of whose works 
are preserved here. “Three of these bear the gloomy charac- 
ter of the artist, who has exhibited the horrible details of the 
plague and the charnel-house, including the decomposition of 
bodies through every stage of putrefi ‘action—the blackening, 
the swelling, “the bursting of the trunk—the wor my the rat 
and the tarantula at work—and the mushroom springing fresh 
in the midst of corruption.’ p. 38. 
‘The subject of Jmprovvisatori is well handled ; and its due 
share allotted to the facilities of the language, and the various 
tricks of the art, in accounting for the wonders displayed by its 
professors. We suspect, however, that much more light woul 
be thrown upon this matter, by a very simple experiment, than 
has yet been struck out by those who ‘have treated of it. We 
shall first give the account of La Fantastici, and then mention 
our exper iment. 

* This lady convenes at her house a crowd of admirers, whenever 
she chooses to be inspired. The first time 1 attended her accademia, 
a young lady of the same family and name as the great Michael An- 
gelo, began the evening by repeating some verses of her own compo- 
sition. ‘Presently La F ‘antastici broke out into song in the words of 
the motto, and astonished me by her rapidity and command of num- 
bers, which flowed in praise of the fair poetess, and brought her 
poem back to our applause. Her numbers, however, flowed irregu- 
lazly, still varying with the fluctuation of sentiment; while her song 
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corresponded, changing from aria to recitativo, from recitativo to a 
measured recitation. 

‘She went round her circle, and called on each person for a theme. 
Seeing her busy with her fan, I proposed the Fan as a subject ; and 
this little weapon she painted as she promised, ‘ col pennel divino di 
‘ fantasia felice.’ In tracing its origin she followed Pignotti, and in 
describing its use she acted and analyzed to us all the coquetry of 
the thing. She allowed herself no pause, as, the moment she cooled, 
her estro would escape. 

‘ So extensive is her reading, that she can challenge any theme. 
One morning, after other classical subjects had been’sung, a Vene- 
tian count gave her the boundless field of Apollonius Rhodius, in 
which she displayed a minute acquaintance with all the argonautic 
fable. Tired at last of demi-gods, I proposed the sofa for a task, 
and sketched to her the introduction of Cowper’s poem. She set 
out with his idea, but, being once entangled in the net of mytholo- 
gy, she soon transformed his sofa into a Cytherean couch, and 
brought Venus, Cupid and Mars on the scene; for such embroidery 
enters into the web of every improvvisatore. I found this morning- 
accademia flatter than the first.’ (p. 54. 55.) 

Now, we hope it will not be deemed ungallant to this fair 
performer and her art, if we suggest the propriety of having a 
short-hand writer stationed in some convenient nook, with the 
implements of zs art ; we should thus have the real merits of 
the verse before our eyes, stript of its various accompaniments ; 
not merely of music, vocal and instrumental, beauty, hospita- 
lity, society, voice and gesture, for these are accidental; and 
an old ‘Tuscan peasant, and a deformed Roman staymaker, have 
recently been the first improvvisatori of their day ;—but we speak 
of the circumstance always accompanying this feat, and dis- 
qualify ying the audience from rightly jud; ring,—the emddenniens 
of the exhibition, —the rapidity which hurries us on from verse 
to verse and thought to thought, without leaving time to weigh 
the real merits of the ¢ composition ; so that, after hearing a long 
declamation, we are left unable to tell whether we admire any 
thing more than a knack of potwwing forth indifferent rhymes 
without stint. The measure and rhyme, indeed, aid the de- 
ception ; and its conditions being complied with, we are very 
apt to forget how many of the requisites of poetry are left un- 
provided for. The émprovvisatore would certainly, if desired 
to deliver a piece of sensible, elegant and fanciful prose, feel 
himself much at a loss. 

Among other notices of the dramatic writers in Tuscany, we 
find many remarks on Alfieri, the praises in which, all c andid 
men will admit to be somewhat exaggerated, and Englishmen 
will find it hard to endure. On his conduct, Mr Forsyth i is 
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somewhat severe; and we meet here with a curious sally of Ja- 
cobitism, which, for the rarity of the thing in these times, may 
be noticed. Alfieri dedieated his Agis to Charles Ist’s memo- 
ry, in a fit of hatred to kings. ‘ Was it manly, (says the au- 
* thor) was it humane to call up the shade of an accomplished 
* Prince, a Prinee fully as unfortunate as he was criminal, on 
« purpose to insult him with a mock dedication?’ But the next 
charge is rather more singular ; for it seems to insinuate that 
the Jacobites owe to Alfiert their want of a head; and that 
our gracious Sovereign holds an undisputed throne by force of 
the same deficiencies. ‘ Of all Italians, (says he), this least be- 
* came Alfieri, the reputed husband of that very woman whose 
* sterility has extinguished the race of Charles.’ Tor our parts 
we profess to feel no regret at the fate of the individuals, or the 
extinction of the family. ‘The death of Charles I., and the glo- 
rious struggles that led to it, are among the very foundation 
stones of English liberty ; and if feelings of regret mix them- 
selves at all with the contemplation of those times, it is, that 
the fate of the Royal Martyr did not befal the profligate and 
perfidious son, rather than the misguided and unhappy father. 
An Englishman in these times must have lived abroad, until he 
has forgotten the blessings of a limited and constitutional mo- 
narchy, before he could whine in favour of the Stuarts; and we 
verily believe that a long duration of wicked and unfortunate 
policy in their Royal successors, would scarcely revive the inte- 
yest in their behalf, which the freedom of a century has now 
extinguished. 

The same interesting picture is given by Mr Forsyth of the 
superior industry and worth of the Tuscans, in which all other 
writers agree, Of their agriculture he mentions a few rather 
singular circumstances. No leases are granted; but the farmers 
cultivate as much in the security of not being turned out, as 
they doin this country under similar circumstances. Many now 
occupy the same ground that their remote ancestors tilled in the 
times of the Fiorentine republic. An ancient species of contract 
prevails here, as it once did in other-countsies immediately afier 
villenage was abolished,—half the stocking belongs to landlord, 
and halr to tenant; and this extends down to poultry and pigeons. 
The plough is conceived less favourable to productiveness than 
the spade; and henee the tenant is generally bound to dig, or 
rather shovel one-third of his farm with a triangular spade. 
The corn fields are mtersected with rows of vine and olive trees, 
so close, that a plough can with difficulty work between them. 
One-half of this fine country is mountainous, producing nothing 
but timber ; one-sixth part consists of hills covered with the e- 
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live and vine; and the remaining third is plain. The pro- 

erty is distributed in the hands of about 40,000 families and 
one corporate. ‘ This number,’ says Mr Forsyth, * was 
greatly increased by Leopold, who, in selling the crown lands, stu- 
diously divided large tracts of rich but neglected soil into a thou- 
sand little properties, and thus made them tenfold more productive. 
His favourite plan of encouraging agriculture, consisted not in boards, 
societies, or premiums, but in giving the labourer a security and in- 
terest in the soil, in multiplying small freeholds, in extending the 
livelli, or life-leases, wherever he could, and in maintaining sacred- 
ly that equal division of stock and crop between the landlord and the 
tenant, which engages both equally in improving the farm. The 
younger Pliny, who practised this last plan, sets it in its true light. 
** Non nummo sed partibus locem, ac deinde ex meis aliquos operis 
exactores fructibus ponam. Est alioquin nullum justius genus redi- 
tus quam quod terra, ceelum, annus refert; at hoc magnam fidem, 
acres oculos, numerosas manus poscit.” p. 85. 

The delightful regions of Camaldoli and Vallombrosa, the 
very names of which are pleasurable from their liquid softness, 
are described with considerable animation ; but we have former- 
ly dwelt on this spot with sufficient minuteness. We shall there- 

ore turn to some of Mr Forsyth’s observations upon Rome, and. 
her prodigies of ancient and modern fame. We cannot intro- 
duce these better than with his just and manly invectives against 
the Roman character, poured forth with a praiseworthy con- 
tempt of the slavish and fashionable pedantry which would make 
us admire such a people for their crimes, because their poets 
were tuneful, and their orators consummate masters of the pas- 
sions. He is speaking of the Colosseum, and the horrors of 
which it was formerly the scene. 

‘ Every nation has undergone its revolution of'vices; and, as 
cruelty is not the present vice of ours, we can all humanely exe- 
crate the purpose of amphitheatres, now that they lie in ruins. Mo- 
ralists may tell us, that the truly brave are never cruel; but this mo- 
nument says “* No.’? Here sat the conquerors of the world, coolly 
to enjoy the tortures and death of men who had never offended 
them. ‘Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off the hu- 
man blood which a few hours’ sport shed in this imperial shambles. 
Twice in one day came the senators and matrons of Rome to the 
butchery: a virgin always gave the signal for slaughter; and when 
glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down in the wet and steam- 
ing arence to a luxurious supper. 

* Such reflections check our regret for its ruin. As it now stands, 
the Colosseum is a striking image of Rome itself :—decayed—va- 
cant—serious—yet grand;—half grey and half green—erect on one 
side and fallen en the other, with consecrated ground in its bosom— 
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inhabited by a beadsman—visited by every cast; for meralists, an- 
tiquaries, painters, architects, devotees, all meet here to meditate, 
to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray. “ In contemplating 
* antiquities,’ says Livy, * the mind itself becomes antigue.”” It 
contracts from such objects a venerable rust, which I prefer to the 
polish and the point of those wits who have lately profaned this august 
ruin with ridicule.’ p. 159, 160. 

This is well thought, and well said. The following passages 
may show the power with which this sturdy and original ob- 
server expresses himself on the fine arts. 

‘ Caravaggio wrought some years exclusively for this palaee, where 
he found an asylum from the gallows, and painted in a room which 
was blackened to harmonize with his genius and his heart. The ruf- 
fian loved the scriptures, and rarely excelled out of them. His fru- 
gal pencil gives but few figures, nor much of those few; for his lights 
fall in red and partial masses, without any diffusion. Whatever they 
fall on, indeed, starts into life; but the rest is lost in abrupt dark- 
hess: a transition hardly in nature, or true only in candlelights.— 
Here are his Christ awaking the disciples, Thomas touching the 
wound, a faun squeezing grapes, and some fine old saints. This 
gloomy man could paint deep thoughtfulness, strong passion, intense 
devotion, or bread laughter; but he had no pencil for smiles, or beau- 
ty, or placid dignity, or love. 

‘ Here are two figures of St John, writing the Revelation ; the one 
by Raphael, the other by Domenichine. Raphael places the Evan- 
gelist among clouds and thunders, in the act of obeying the call— 
“<< Write;’ ” Domenichino sets him on a stone, turning in ecst asy from 
his books and angels, round to the Voice which dictates. Both the 
figures beam with beauty, and grace, and soul, and inspiration; but 
their beauty is that of the young Apollo, and St John at Patmos was 
nearly a hundred years old. 

* The Massacre of the Innocents, a subject inexplicably horrible to 
me, forms here an admirable picture ; where the horror jis hot, as u- 
sual, dissipated in a multitude of details. Like Aristides, jn paint: 
ing the sack of a town, Poussin gives only one child and one mo- 
ther, but a mother whose shrieks frighten aw ay her friends, Ex. 

ression is just on the extreme. Agony, carried one point further, 
would fall into the ludicrous. 

* Guido’s Paul and Anthony, is a noble picture, disgraced by # 
wretched glory. Glories broke into painting during the Gothic pe- 
riod of the art, and still prevail over all its philosophy y and improve- 
ment. Superstition knew her riglt as a patroness, and dictated her 
own absurdities to the masters w yhom she pail. 

* Here is Christ before Pilate; the work of the worthy Honthorst. 
Here, left to himself, and in himself, the Saviour awakes all those 
sacred prepossessions, which must be felt for arraigned and insulat- 
ed virtue. Jere is no dignity of costume, no glory above him, ny 
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ring nor rays round his head, no light but a candle flaring on his be- 
nign features. Bring round him those childish heads, called cheru- 
bim, and all the interest escapes: we regard the whole as a fiction 
ef the pencil. ’—p. 210, 211, 212 

Every now and then there breaks out a little pertness and 
Rippancy. ‘Thus, speaking of some of Piranesi’s restorations, 
he exclaims, * those lying engravers!’ Silius Italicus, whom 
he spares no opportunity of undervaluing, (as Mr Eustace 
scarcely gets through a page without quoting him), is, besides 
much other vituperation, freely called * the Ape of Virgil.’ 
All modern Latin poets are treated with a contempt very much 
exaggerated. Sannazaro and Vida are ‘ mere versificrs, * whose 
language can be safe only while ‘ it imitates, and pleases most 
‘ ot it betrays imitation’ (303). In other words, ther vers- 
es are little better than centos of the ancients; and accordingly, 
they are brought afterwards (313) into the same sentence with 
the Capilupi of Mantua, professed cento-makers, after a_jling 
at Martial for complimenting Silius Italicus, whom Mr Forsyth 
ranks with the ¢ clippers’ of pure Virgilian coin, ‘The author 
now and then makes a word for his own use, as complicate, for 
complicated ; and, still less fortunately, ‘ grandivstty, ’ (p. $43), 
With all these, and similar faults, we know not where we can 
find so lively and faithful a description of Naples as the picture 
exhibited in the { lowing passage. 

‘ Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on earth, The crowd of 
London is uniform and intelligible: it is a double line in quick mo- 
tion; it is the crowd of business. The crowd of Naples consists in 
a general tide rolling up and down, and in the middle of this tide a 
hundred eddies of men. Here you are swept on by the current, there 
you are wheeled round by the vortex, A diversity of trades dispute 
with you the streets. You are stopped by a carpenter’s bench, you 
are lost among shoemakers’ sto ols, you dash among the pots of a 
maccareni-stall, and you escape be hind a dazarone’s night- basket. In 
this region of caricature every bargain sounds like a battle: the po- 
pular exhibitions are full of the grotesque ; some of their church» 
processions would frighten a war-horse. 

* The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and exhi- 
hits most of as humours. Here stands a methodistical friar preach- 
ing to one row of /azaroni: there, Punch, the representative of the 
nation, holds forth to a crowd. Yonder, another orator recounts the 
miracles which he has performed with a sacred wax-work on which 
he rubs his agnuses and sells them, thus impregnated with grace, for 
a granoa piece. Beyond him are quacks in hussar uniform, exalt- 
ing their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if not content with 
one mode of killing. The next professore is a dog of knowledge, 
great in his own little circle of admirers. Opposite to him stand two 
jocund old men, in the centres of an eval group, singing alternately 
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to their crazy guitars. Further on is a motley audience seated on 
planks, and listening to a tragi-comic filosof/o, who reads, sings, and 
gesticulates old Gothic tales of Orlando and his Paiadins. 

ihis is a theatre where any stranger may study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo, the mind, 
as weil as the man, is parted off from its fellows in an elbow-chair. 
There all is regulation and silence : no applause, no censure, no ob- 
ject worthy of attention except the court andthe fiddle. There the 
drama—but what is a drama in Naples without Punch? or what is 
Punch out of Naples? Here, in hie native tongue, and among his 
own countrymen, Punch is a person of real power: he dresses up 
and retails all the drolleries of the day : he is the channel and some- 
times the source of the passing opinions: he can inflict ridicule, he 
could gain a mob, or ke«p the whole kingdom i in good humour. Such 
was De Fiori, the Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoon- 
ery.’ p. 293, 294. 

From Naples Mr Forsyth made an excursion to Peestum; and 
then returned to Rome, and thence proceeded to Ancona. He 
afterwards visited Bologna and Venice, which, as he truly says, 
may be easily and completely delineated by books and pictures ; 

whereas all the arts of eloguence and design in vain attempt to 
convey an accurate idea of the Neapolitan scenery. We shall 
close our extracts with the following reflections, with which all 
travellers may sympathize. 

‘ My stay at Venice was short. We make the tour of Italy, a 
we make the circuit of a gallery. We set out determined to let no- 
thing escape us unexamined, and thus we waste our attention, while 
it is fresh, on the first objects, which are not generally the best. On 
advancing we are dazzled with excellence, and fatigued with admira- 
tion. We can take, however, but a certain dose of this pleasure at 
a time; and at length, when the eye is saturated with picture, we be- 
gin ta long for the conclusion, and we run through the last rooms 
with a glance. Such a fecling as this will account for the hurried 
manner in which I passed through the few final towns; and this feel- 
ing was enforced by the dread of an impending war, the love of home, 
and the impatience of my companion. 

* Whoever goes abroad merely for observation, should avoid his 
own countrymen. If you travel in a party, your curiosity must adopt 
their paces: you must sometimes post through towns which are rich 
in art or antiquity, and stop where the only attraction is good cheer. 
While you linger with fond delay among the select beauties of a gal- 
lery, your friends are advanced into other rooms, and the keeper com- 
plains when you separate: you thus lose the freedom of inspection, 
your ears ring with impatience, and often with absurdity. If you 
travel with one who is more ignorant of the language than yourself, 
you must stand interpreter in all his bickerings with the natives ; and 
a man is usually harsher, when his spleen is to pass through the mouth 
ef another, than when he speaks tor himself.’ _p. 71-373 
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After leaving Venice, the traveller went up the Brenta to 
Padua, and then to Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, Milan and Tu- 
rin, where he arrived in May 1803; and had no sooner finish- 
ed the delightful tour on which we have been accompanying him, 
than he was arrested as a British subject, and sent into France; 
and there he has lingered out the interval in tedious, and, till 
very lately, almost hopeless captivity. He dates his work from 
Valenciennes, June 1812. 

Notwithstanding this example, we have no doubt that the ap- 
proachiag peace will again let loose half the upper ranks in our 
country to gaze in Paris, and ramble over France. How many 
are likely to remove with other views of a more permanent kind, 
is a different and more interesting question. The temptations 
of cheap living and a fine climate, with taxes extremely light 
in comparison of those entailed upon us by the ¢ deliverance of 
* Europe,’ and which unaccountably never produced any return 
till the frost of 1833:—bow far these inducements may be suffi- 
cient to overcome the natural love of home, and the fears of de- 
tention anc conscription, is a subject too long and difficult to be 
taken up on the present occasion. The lower of the middling 
orders, and persons of manufacturing skill, are most likely to 
be led away by such views; but we are not without hopes of 
soon returning to this topic, and shall therefore not now antici- 
pate the discussion of it. 


Arr. VIT. State of the Prisons in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
extending to various places therein assigned ; not for the Debt- 
or only, but for Felons and other less criminal Offenders. By 
James Neitp, Esq. 4to. pp. 643. London, 1812. 


QO the subject of this valuable work, it has not always been 
found easy to fix the attention of the public, nor even of 
those individuals to whom the laws have entrusted the regula- 
tion of prisons, and on whose humanity and honour their coun- 
try relies for the effectual discharge of this important trust. 
What, indeed, have we reason to expect from the ordinary 
standard of human virtue? ‘The miseries of jails are of neces- 
sity concealed from general observation ; and not unfrequently 
the elegant or castellated walls, like the whitened outside of the 
sepulchres to which the Pharisees of old were likened, are far 
from warning us of the rottenness within. Besides, the inhabi- 
tants of those dreary abodes are not apt to appear to our ima- 
gination in any interesting or engaging form ; but, on the cons 
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trary, as the proper objects of aversion, on account of their guilt 
or imprudence, as well as of their poverty. Hence, perhaps, it 
may sometimes happen, that conscientious magistrates either 
forget, or easily excuse themselves for the neglect of, loathsome 
duties, for the omission of which they are never called to ac- 
count ;—that rich and powerful men are either ignorant or re- 

ardless of disgraceful oppressions committed at their very door, 
E the vilest agents 3—and that many of the affluent and cha- 
ritable, who might contribute greatly by their liberality or in- 
fluence to remedy the grievous abuses in our prisons, occupy 
themselves in more agreeable exertions of their benevolence and 
patriotism, and av oid supererogatory interierence in that lowest 
department of the police, for which the law may be supposed to 
have made sufficient provision. 

Thus, in the county jail of Beaumaris, in the Isle of Anglesey, 
Mr Neild was informed by the keeper, that o magistrate had 
been within it for seven years. (p.31.) Thus, a great nobleman, 
of eminent public spirit, has probably never once heard, that in 
Alnwick, the very town which is h: moured by his princely resi- 
dence, .there is a house of correction, where a poor young fel- 
low, who is not worth half-a-crown, and who has had the mis- 
fortune to be committed for a drunken frolic, may remain im- 
pris soned for life, from his inability to pay 13s. 4d. for a fee to 
the jailor ; that in this house of correction, there are no rooms 
set apart for the sick—no day-room allotted—no bath or oven 
to purify foul or infected clothes—no water accessible; that 
the act for preserving the health of prisoners, and the clauses 
against spirituous liquors; are not hung up as the law directs ; 
and farther, that the prisoners have no share in what is earn- 
ed by their labour, nor receive any money at their discharge 
to carry them to their homes, however distant. (p. 9, 10.) Or, 
let us go to the other end of England, to the privileged pri- 
son of Dover Castle, which is destined fur debtors within the 
Cinque Ports. We all know, that the last constable, or warden, 
of the Cinque Ports, was our great minister Mr Pitt, upon 
whose decease succeeded the present Earl of Liverpool ; and we 
are informed in the present publication, that the jail of Dover 
Castle, and its repairs, are considered as belonging to the de- 
partment of the Board of Ordnance. Here we have the pro- 
tection of two Ministers of State, with all the mechanical powers 
of that Honourable Board, which has at its disposal the heads 

and hands of all his Majesty’s engineers, military and civil, spe- 
culative and operative. But what do we learn from Mr Neild’s 
Report? Irom the court-yard, the sun and air are almost ex- 
cluded. <A very small part only of the court is paved; so that 
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the ground is damp, and the place unhealthy. The putrid ve- 
getables, dirt and ashes, of the prison, are constantly thrown into 
this court, where they form an offensive dunghill. The rooms 
are without grates; a want which is severely felt in so bleak a 
situation. Neither mops, pails, brooms, fire nor candle, are 
allowed ; and the prisoners themselves are obliged to pay a wo- 
man for washing their rooms. ‘The vile custom of garnish is 
not yet abolished ; so that every prisoner, at his admission to this 
privileged castle, has to pay one shilling and sixpence to his fel- 
Jow captives, for the advantage of their countenance and socie- 
ty. But this is nothing, compared to the exactions which are 
authorised by the following ‘TaBLe or Fees, hung up in Do- 
ver CastLe Gao.: 
Arrest - - - - - hh. & 
Commitment - - - 013 4 
Guard money, and bed for a night O 4 
Discharge - - - - 0 8 
Yeoman porter - - - 0 6 
Clerk of Dover Castle - - 0 6 


he 2 7 4 
And besides all this, there is one guinea charged for the Lati/at 
writ; and in case the prisoner is brought trom Margate, the 


expense of a guinea and a half is added ;—making together, on 
the first commitment, four pounds nineteen shillings and ten- 
pence. Mr Neild has even stated, and in a manner expressive 
of the proper feelings of a generous freeborn Englishman, that 
a prisoner may be from ten to twenty months in this privileged 
Castle, at the suit of the Crown (for the privileges are in favour 
of the Crown, not of the subject) without a trial or hearing bee 
fore a Court of Justice; and that many of the prisoners, from 
penury, are absolutely incapable of suing for their Habeas Cor- 
pus. Such was the state of things in 1508; and we are willing 
to believe that the only reason why it continued so long was 
this, that the distress of the wretched prisoners did not come to 
the knowledge of the respectable wardens, engrossed as they 
were with the cares of the treubled empire. It came, however, 
to the knowledge of a compassionate Quaker, who, by a noble 
donation of 800/. in the three per cent. consolidated annuities, 
enabled Mr Neild to pave the court-yard, and to make a perma- 
nent provision for the poorer debtors. We are happy to be in- 
formed that orders have since been issued from the Board of Ord- 
nance for repairing the rooms, and furnishing them with grates 
(p. 169-172.) ; and it would be agreeable to learn that the No- 
ble warden had moved the Legislature to abolish, both here 
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and elsewhere, those heavy fees, whether to judges, attorneys, or 
turnkeys, which, in England, so often detain a poor wretch in mi- 
sery, after every original and just claim is fully satisfied ;—and 
likewise, that the Royal privileges, which do not add much ei- 
ther to the honour or emolument of the Crown, were gracious- 
ty parted with ;—and that in this and the other privileged cas- 
tles, there were held regular sessions of oyer and termincer, or jail 
delivery, with some allowance granted, ‘when necess iry, to the 
destitute prisoners,—and with any other advantages which are 
afforded in less dignified jails. 

But we ought by no means to despair that, in the administra- 
tion of prisons, the abuses and grievances will at last be remov- 
ed, which have so long disgraced our laws, our magistrates, and 
our nation. Much has been done since the memorable time 
when Howard achieved the painful and perilous adventure 
of visiting those dens of corruption, infection, guilt and wisery, 
and astonished his countrymen with the plain unexag uperated 
narrative of the horrors he had seen. 'To his exertions we are 
indebted for the act for preserving the health of prisoners ; and, 
to be sensible of its good effects, we have only to’ consider how 

rarely the jail fever is now heard of, while we attend to the follow- 
ing awful statement of its former ravages. ¢ From my own ob- 
« servations in 1772 and 1773,’ says Mr Howard, * «Twas fully 
convinced that many more were ‘destroyed by it than were put 
to death by all the public executions in the kingdom. ‘This 
frequent effect of confinement in prison seems generally under- 
stood, and shows how full of emphatical meaning is the curse 
of a severe creditor, who pronounces his debtor’s doom to rot 
in gaol. 1 believe I have learned the full import of this sen- 
tence, from the vast numbers who, to my certain knowledge, 
some of them before my eyes, have perished in our gaols.’ 

Much also has been effected by the Society for the discharge 
and relief of persons imprisoned for small debts, of which Mr 
Neild is treasurer; yet it is humiliating to think, how tedious 
and weary a work it is to obtain a reform of the most griev- 
ous abuses, even in cases where it is not possible for the most 
sensitive and hypochondriacal politician to apprehend the re- 
motest danger either to Church or State. At the Courts of 
Conscience, which are instituted in the metropolis and various 
other places in England, for the recovery of debts from one 
shilling to forty, the costs of suit, at least in London, amount- 


* Howard’s State of the Prisons in England and Wales, 2d Edit, 
1780, p. 11. 
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ed to eight shillings and eleven pence ; and if the debtor was im- 
prisoned in one of the city compters in Woodstreet and the 
Poultry, the fee exacted by the jailor at his discharge was no 
less than fifteen shillings and eigitpence. ‘Thus, a poor wreich, 
who was unable to pay a debt of one shilling toa vindictive cre- 
ditor, might find himself overwhelmed by the incom parably 
heavier burden of legal expenses, amounting to more than four 
and twenty shillings, “which he behoved either to pay or to be im- 
prise oned for Life with felons. (p+ 62.) Tt was not till near fourteen 
years after the esta thlishment of the humane and most respect- 
able Society mentioned above, that ¢ their repeated applications 
‘ were so attended to, as to effect a total change in the horrid 
* system ;’ and indeed not till the enormous exactions already 
stated were published by their order, in February 1805. ‘ The 
happy result, ’ says our benevolent author, ¢ has been, that all 
fees to gaolers on these petty and injurious prosecutions, are 
every where abolished ;—expenses are reduced ;—the term of 
imprisonment is restricted ;—and, in most of our county gaols 
throughout the kingdom, a due separation is observed betwixt 
an unhappy debtor ‘and the most flagitious offenders.’ p. 63. 
The judicious and unwearied exertions of Mr Neild himself, 
both as a magistrate and as a private gentleman, have been at- 
tended with extremely beneficial effects, in various parts of the 
Island. The detailed description which, from his own inspec- 
tion, he published in the Geutleman’s Magazine for 1804, of 
the loathsome old bridewell at Chelmsford in Essex, made ‘the 
freeholders ashamed of that disgrace to their opulent county. 
It was accordingly pulled down; and a new one, constructed 
and managed on better principles for accomplishing the good 
purposes of such an institution, was opened in 1806. ‘The vile 
borough gaol and bridewell of Co Ichester, in the same coun- 
ty, after being exposed by Mr Neild in the same Magazine, for 
the same year, has since received great improve ments ; though, 
we are sorry to add, that still farther and very important altera- 
tions are much required ; particularly the abolition of the jailor’s 
fee of thirteen shillings and four pence upon every debtor’s dis- 
charge, and the removal of the abominable nuisance of tubs, 
instead of sewers, perpetually polluting the air of the two small 
rooms inhabited by the prisoners accused of felony. Lloping 
that this part of the jail, if the change has not alre ady taken 
jlace, will be duly reformed, as well as the other, we must be 
highly pleased that so much has been already done, both bere 
and elsewhere ;—that there have appeared so many prisons and 
houses of correction, skilfully constructed and under carefu! ma- 
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nagerment and constant inspection, and that such men as Mr 
Neild, Mr Morton Pitt, and Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, 
such exemplary character, and such extensive influence, com 
so strenuously and perseveringly exerted themselves in this na- 
tional concern. In the counties of Buckingham, Dorset and 
Gloucester, with which these gentlemen are more particularly 
connected, ihe effects of their benevolent and patriotic labours 
are chiefly canepicnons, and well deserve the attention and imi- 
tation of the rest of the kingdom. 

In the county jail and brideweil of Aylesbury in Buckingham- 
shire, where Mr Neild has exercised the duties of a m: uvistrate 
so fong and so honouralily, proper provision is made for the 
very important purposes so often most cruelly neglected, of 
cleanliness and venti ation. Water is well supplied from a rivu- 
Jet at the bottom of the keeper’s garden, by means of a forcing 
pump, worked by the prisoners ;-—-one pound and a half of best 
wheaten bread per day, and a pint of soup twice a week, is al- 
lowed to debtors and prisoners of every description ;—a liberal 
supply ef coals is granted to the day-rooms from the 16th of 
October to the 16th of April; and if the weather be very se- 
vere, the time may be extended by the magistrates. A humane 
provision of bed-steads, bedding and blankets, is afforded by the 
county, without the ex xaction of hire from the prisoners ;—the 
sleeping rooms are not rented, as in too many other jails ;—the 
court-y: ards, assigned ecpr arately to debtors and felons, are both 
paved with flagstone,— as we hope are likewise the ‘other two 
court-vards belonging to the bridewell department, t though Mr 
Neild has not actually said it. A good infirmary is allotted for 
the sick ;—there is no intermixture » of the felons with the debt- 
OTs, which takes place in so many prisons, and is so productive 
of the worst effects ;--every Sunday, divine service is regularly 
performed, which all the prisoners are required to attend ;— 
the act of Parliament for the preservation of health, and the 
clauses against the use of spirituous liquors, are conspicuously 
hung up ;—books are kept, in which the visiting magistrates, 
chaplain and surgeon enter their several reports ;—all fees are 
abolished, except only that the under sheriff nee pudor !) 
‘ takes from each debtor two s! hillings and sixpeuce for his L- 
berate, ’—and the poor prisoners, when discharged, are not ex- 
posed pennyless to the almost irresistible temptations of want, 
but receive an allowance of money for their sustenance, accord- 
ing to their distance from home. All this is excellent; and we 
have pleasure in stating, for an example to the rich and power- 
ful, that Aylesbury prison, which, in * the eriginal construc. 
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fion of the building, was faulty in the extreme,” owes much of 
its present advantages to the humane interference of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham in those humble but important concerns. 

.» 15-19. 

T he humane and judicious management of the county jails at 
Gloucester and Dorchester, is also highly honourable to the Ma- 
gistrates; and more particularly, if we mistake not, to Sir George 
Paul, im the one case, and to Mr Morton Pitt, in the other. 
There are, however, two things, which may be humbly sabmit- 
ted to the serious consideration of those very respectable gen- 
tlemen, and of the Legislature itself,—namely, the warming of 
the prisons, and the abolition of fees. 

One of the severest sufferings, to which prisoners are exposed 
in most of our jails, is the pinehing cold which, in this climate, 
they exper ienee for months successively, often to the irreparable 
ruin of their health. We rather believe, though it is not dis- 
tinctly mentioned by Mr Neild, that all the inhabited parts of 
the Gloucester jail are properly warmed, as well as the apart- 
ments of the Penifenttary prisoners, which are expressly stated to 
be heated by brick-flues, and to have their temperature regulat- 
ed by the thermometer, But in the account of the Dorchester 
jail, although we are told that criminal prisoners are allowed for 
their common rooin a peck of coals daily, during the six winter 
months, and half a peck daily during the six summer montha, 
it is chilling to read, that there is * no allowance of coals to 
* debtors, male or female, except in very severe winter weather 5 
‘ or unless an especial order is made for that purpose, by the vi- 
* siting Magistrates.’ It would surely be more eonformable to 
the gene ral tenor of that humanity, with which the prisoners ia 
these jails are treated, to have all the inhabited parts warmed by 
flues of heated air, to a proper temperature ;—an ar rangement 
which, after the first construction, would require but little trou- 
ble, and a very moderate expense, even in the largest buildings. 
However compassionate and considerate the present Directors 
may be, a matter of this consequence ought not to be left to the 
uncertain determination of varying Magister: ates, in their casual 
Visits: —And, indeed, a well- fed M: uyor, “wrapt in warm clothing, 
and braced by exercise, will be extremely apt, jus lying from bis 
ewn sensations, to pronounce, on this subject, a de cision—which 
a ineagre, agged prisoner may feel extremely cruel. 

It is likewise to be deeply regretted, that in so m any places 
jail-fees are authorised, which the poorer prisoners are frequent- 
i altogether unable to pay; and even after the offender has un- 
ps the full punishment of his offence, or after the debtor 
has satisfied every demand of his ercditer-— this involuntary po- 
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verty is liable to be punished by the dreadful doom of perpetual 
imprisonment! In the county jails of Gloucester and Dorchester, 
indeed, it is only the debtors who are burdened with fees; but it 
is unpleasant to learn, that in the latter prison, a fee of thirteen 
shillings and fourpence,--in the former, a fee of one pound, 
may be exacted from persons in such unhappy circumstances ; 
and that, over and above this exaction, the under Sheriff of Dor- 
setshire demands two shillings, and the under Sheriff of Glou- 
cestershire demands six shillings and eight pence, at the discharge 
of every debtor. We are far from supposing, that the present 
very respectable Directors of these two jails, would ever coun- 
tenance or permit so gricvous an oppression. On the contrary, 
we read with great satisfaction, the following Note, subjoined to 
the * Table of Kees to be paid by Debtors,’ in the Dorchester 
prison :—‘ Every debtor who, during his confinement, has behav- 
*ed orderly in prison, and submitted to the regulations with decent 
* respect and attention, on his discharge is entitled to a certificate of 
* such good behaviour, from the Chaplain, and a visiting Justice, or 
© Chaplain and Governor: And this certificate is a complete acquit- 
© tal from all and every fee payable to the Keeper.’ p. 247. 

To this, the following Observation is immediately added by 
Mr Neild, who seems, by his inverted commas, to be making a 
quotation, though he does not mention from what writing :— 
« By the police of this prison respecting debtors, it is considered as 

the best expedient, to guide them to good deportment, by the pro- 
spect of benefits; and no otherwise to punish their irregularities, 
aon by removing them from a participation of those benefits. Had 
the exemption from fees been unconditionally given, they would soon 
have claimed it as their right, and forgotten it as a benefaction; and 
this negative influence on their conduct would have been lost. ” 

Now, this perhaps may be the best way of producing some 
good from so great an abuse ; but it is most devoutly to be wish- 
ed, that no jail-fees whatever should be permitted to be exacted 
from prisoners of any description, in the same manner as they 
have been already abolished by an act of Parliament, in the pre- 
sent reign, in the case of those who have been charged with fe- 
lony, or other crimes, and are acquitted by proclamation. How 
can it be endured, in a country which boasts of freedom and e- 
qual laws,—that a Turnkey, or even an Under Sheriff, or a Jus- 
tice of Peace, should have the power of superadding to the in- 
evitable distress of poverty, the inexpressible wretchedness of 
hopeless imprisonment ? 

Along with these observations, we have the greatest pleasure 
to join the rest of our countrymen in the applause to which the 
Magistrates of Gloucestershire and Dorsetshire are so well en- 
tiled, for their great exertions of benevolence. We would more 
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particularly praise the attention bestowed in Dorchester jail to 
the formation of industrious habits in the prisoners, both by 
providing them with regular employment, and by giving them 
a cones share in the profits of their labours. Of the pro- 
duce of the work performed, one half is allowed to the prison- 
ers ;—the keeper has a sixth part, to excite his attention; ‘ the 
* remaining third is accounted for to the county, and defiays « 
© considerable portion of the prison expenses.’ The good effects 
of this arrangement, and of the general management of this jai}, 
will appear from the following very striking fact, which we shall 
state verbatim from Mr Neild. * Upon inquiry made into the 
‘ characters of all the Dorsetshire prisoners, on charges of felony, 
during a period of fourteen years, it has appeared that out of three 
hundred and ninety-three persons, of both sexes, no less than 242 
have been so well reclaimed, as to maintain themselves by honest 
industry.’ p. 163. 

We rejoice too, that this excellent spirit of improvement in 
the management of prisons, has displayed itself in many cther 
quarters ; and feel no small pride in the admirable construction 
and managemeut of the county bridewell in our own city of 
Edinburgh. Mr Neild has certainly contributed his share, and 
far more than his share, in this patriotic service ; and we most 
earnestly wish that his useful ba curious publication, in which 
he describes the present state of the greater part of the jails in 
this island, may gain the attention not only of our Magistrates, 
but of all persons who have power or influence, and more espe- 
cially of the Legislature. 

We are aware that it is sometimes attempted to throw ridi- 
cule upon the subject, as if those who pressed it upon the con- 
sideration of the public, wished for somewhat of elegance or 
magnificence, forming a strange contrast with the real uses of a 
jail; and, indeed, the handsomie exterior of one or two of the 
later buildings, afford some ground for the insinuation. At 
the same time, it cannot be doubted, that in the present state 
of our prisons, there are abuses which it is disgraceful to con- 
tinue, and there are improvements which it would be both hu- 
mane and wise to adopt. 

With regard to the warming of the apartments, and the ex- 
action of jail fees, we have already said what appears sufficient 
at present, not without many fears that we may afterwards have 
occasion more than once to resume the whole subject of the ma- 
nagement of prisons. In the mean time, we must add, what is 
connected with both of these topics, that while better accommo- 
dation is provided for those who chuse to have it, every jail 
should furnish gratuitously dry bedding, and two blankets, for 
each of the prisoners, but it is distressing to observe, from 
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Mr Neild’s statement, in how very few prisons this office of com- 
mon humanity has been attended to. On this head, however, 
our author has made a remarkable omission, which deserves to 
be exposed. For Mr Paterson, in his excellent repoijon the 
prison of Ayr, and the situation of the prisoners, in April 1812, 
tells the following tale, which we believe to be literally true. 
‘ The prisoners in Ayr gaol] never had any blankets or sovastats, till 
* the humanity and generosity of Mr Neild furnished them to the 
* poor starving wretches about two years ago. ‘Till that period, all 
* the prisoners lay on straw, without undressing even for months or 
* years.’ (Dr Paterson’s Report, p. 8). But, Mr Neild, in his 
remarks on this prison, while he mentions that £ there is no bed- 
* ding but some loose straw,’ omits the rest of the story. We 
much suspect that he has made many other omissions of a like 
nature, though unfortunately we have not the means of detect- 
ing them. 

“From severity of cold, many prisoners have suffered much 
injury; but still more serious injury has arisen from a neglect of 
cleanliness in their apartments and persons, from want of ven- 
tilation, and from no infirmary or separate room being provid- 
ed for the sick. The Legislature, however, has not been inat- 
tentive to those important objects, at least in England. For, 
by an act passed in 1774, for which the country is chiefly in- 
debted to Mr Howard, the Justices of the Peace, at the Quar- 
ter Sessions, are required to order the walls and ceilings of all 
rooms occupied by the prisoners, to be scraped and whitewash- 
ed once a year at least, to be kept clean at all times, and sup- 
plied with fresh air ; and also to order two rooms, one for men 
and the other for women, to be set apart for sick prisoners. 
They are likewise to see a warm and cold bath provided in each 
prison, and to appoint an experienced surgeon, with a stated 

salary, who is to report to the Justices, at every quarter-sessions, 
a state of the health of the prisoners under his superintendance. 
Besides, if any jailor disobeys the order of the Justices, he is to 
pay such fine as the Judge or Justices shall impose. But we are 
not told what is to be done to the Justices who disobey the or- 
der of the Legislature ; and, that this disobedience is not alto« 
gether an imaginary case, appears from various instances in Mr 
Neild’s important publication. At present, we shall only lay be- 
fore our readers the following extracts from a letter dated 11th 
December 1804, 7 d by our author to the Right Honour- 
able Peter Perchard, Esq, Lord Mayor of London. 

‘ My Lord—I beg pardon for the libe srty I take in addressing my- 
relf to your Lordship ; but when the importance of the subject, and 
the object it has in view, are considered, they will, I trust, plead ex- 
cuse. It is now more than three years since I made my first Report 
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to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, on the state of the Bo- 
rough Compter. A committee was appointed to inspect it. The 
windows were repaired and glazed ; it was white-washed and swept. 
This being all the improvement it has received, permit me to tres- 
pass on your Lordship’s patience, and that of the Honourable Cowrt, 
while I describe its present state-——-—Men and women debtors have 
nothing but the dirty boards to sleep upon. No bedding, nor even 
straw allowed. No fire, even in this cold damp season. No medi- 
cal assistance in sickness. Neither mops, brooms, or pails, are al- 
lowed, to keep the prison clean. Soap and towels are not afforded 
to the prisoner; so that a man may, for a debt of one guinea, re- 
main in this wretched place forty days, without once taking off his 
clothes, or washing his hands and face. Mr Alderman Combe, 
when Lord Mayor, honoured my remarks on the Poultry Compter 
with the most prompt and effectual relief; and I humbly hope, my 
Lord, for a like exertion of your high authority, and for the exercise 
of a like compassion towards the unhappy objects of it.’ p. 60. 

Most gentlemen, we believe, would have thought this letter 
entitled to a civil answer: Most magistrates, considering how 
much the country was indebted to Mr Neild, would have thought 
it entitled to a respecttitl answer. Mr Peter Perchard was of a 
different opinion. ‘ ‘To the above letter,’ says Mr Neild, ‘ I 
* had not the honour of receiving any answer.’ What is worse, 
it does not appear that any attention was paid to its contents. 

On this part of the subject, it is shocking to reflect, in how 
many cases a tub, sometimes an uncovered tub, standing con- 
st: untly i in the room inhabited by the prisoners, is substituted for 
a necessary. 

Why the act 1774 was not extended to Scotland, and whether it 
was in ‘compliance with the instructions of their constituents that 
the Scotch members allowed their country to be thus overlook- 
ed, we presume not to inquire. Of one thing only we are ccr- 
tain, that it was not because the general cleanliness of the Scotch 
prisons rendered the act unnecessary ; for it is truly deplorable 
to observe, how many instances Mr Neild has found himself ob- 
liged to record of their abuminable filth. 

But however clean and well ventilated a prison may be, the 
health of its inhabitants must suffer essentially, during a long 
confinement, if there is not a court-yard where, at proper hours, 
they may have the benefit of air and exercise. Most of the 

English jails afford this humane indulgence ; but, in Scotland, 
very few indeed ; for the Scotch Legislature having imposed the 
duty of providing sufficient prisons, uot upon the counties, but 
upon the boroughs, our prisons are gene rally built in the streets 
of towns, where an open area cannot casily be spared. ‘The ob- 
ject, how ever, is so very imports ant, that we flatter ourselves our 
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country shall not be long exposed to this reproach; but that 
every jail shall be enclosed within a court-yard ;—a measure 
which would contribute greatly both to the health and the secure 
custody of the prisoners. 

Here we must advert to an idea which is entertained by Mr 
Neild, and seems to be prevalent in England, that the laws of 
Scotland refuse to an imprisoned debtor the benefit of exercise 
in the open air, even though it can be obtained within the pre- 
cincts of the jail. But this idea (like many other notions upon our 
law rashly embraced and published by Mr Neild) is a hasty and ill 
founded conclusion from some expressions in our law-books, with- 
out attending cither to the principles of our jurisprudence, or the 
practice of our courts. When the caption or warrant of impri- 
sonment orders the debtor to be kept in ‘ sure ward, firmance, and 
‘ captivity,’ nothing more is understood, than that he shall not 
be allowed to pass the limits of the prison. And the very same 
thing is understood in the following declaration of the law by 
the C ourt of Session, in their act of sederunt. ¢ After a debtor 
‘ is imprisoned, he ought not to be indulged with the benefit of 
* the air, not even under a guard ; for creditors have an interest 
‘ that their debtor be kept under close confinement, that by 
* the squalor carceris they may be brought to pay shale debts.’ 
This act was intended, not to debar the debtor from enjoying 
any benefit which could be obt: ained within the limits of their 
prison, but to put an end to an illegal practice, of which various 
instances had occurred, of debtors being indulged by the keepers 
to make excursions beyond their limits. lor imprisonment is 
considered by the law of Scotland as a means of constraining the 
debtor to pay his debt, as far as he is able. We say, as far as 
he is able: because the severity of this measure is mitigated in 
our law by two principles, the action of cessio bonorum, and the 
bill of health; neither of which seems to be recognized by the 
law of England. By the first, (which is borrowed from that ad- 
mirable system of jarisprudence, the Roman law), a debtor, al- 
ter a month’s imprisonment, may obtain his freedom, upon a sur- 
render of all his effects to his creditors. And here the interest 
of creditors is cautiously guarded ; for every creditor must be 
summoned as a party to the action ; ; all the effects which the 
debtor may afterwards be possessed of, are still liable to be seiz- 
ed, till his debts are completely satisfied ; and even his person 
is not protected from imprisonment for future debts. On the 
other hand, by the bill of health, an imprisoned debtor, whose 
life is certified by medical authority to be endangered by his 
confinement, is permitted, with the attendance of a guard, to 
enjoy the benefit of the air ; and also, when it is judged neces- 
sary for his recovery, to have the comforts of a private lodging 
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beyond the limits of his jail. These parts of the law of Scot- 
Jand, as well as many others, are perhaps not altogether unwor- 
thy of the consideration of E nglishmen. Of our law we are 
not ashamed; but we are much ashamed indeed of the general 
state of our prisons 

Among the most flagrant abuses, of which both the English 
and Scotch may well be asham ed, is the dreadful corruption of 
morals, to which the prisouers, in the greater part of our jails, 
are exposed ; not only by total idleness, and a total neal of 
the services of religion, but also by the shocking ntarmentere 
of debtors with felons, and of young and petty ‘offenders with 
the most hardened criminals. The noble ex emple of the coun- 
ty jail in Dorchester, of which we have already mentioned some 
remarkable particulars, shows most convincingly, that it is no 
idle speculation to expect an essential and permanent reforma- 
tion of manners, when moral and religious instruction is im- 
pressively administered,—when intemperance is prohibited, ~ 
when the different clases of prisoners are kept apart from each 
other,—and when they are well furnished with regular eimploy- 
ment, and receive at least a share of the profits of their indus- 
try. How lamentable is it, that such an example, confirmed by 
the experience of many years, has been hitherto so much un- 
known, or so much disregarded ! 

In our own Good Town of Edinburgh, for example, a stand- 
ing committee is annually appointed, consisting of the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, with other Members of Council ; 
which Cominittee, it is said in the act of Council, 5th Septem- 
ber 1810, © shall be termed Zhe Committee on the Gaol :’—and 
shall have for its duty,—* to iake a general superintendance of 
* every thing connected with the gaol.’ Yet in Mr Neild’s work, 
which was publi shed only last year, 1812, it is expressly record- 
ed (p. 187-189)—that * no employment is permitted’ in the 
city gaol ;—-that both debiors and felons, * man and woman, 
‘ without distinction, mix promiscuously together of a morn- 
© ing ;’—that he found four women felons confined in the same 
room, with as many female debtors;—that ‘ every prisoner may 
* have as much beer as he can pay for ;’—and that an attend- 
ance on divine service is * not permitted to felons.’ Where so 
little attention is paid to the good conduct of the prisoners, it 
is not surprising that their proper acgommodation should be ne- 
glected. Accordingly, in Mr Neild’s Report, we are at once 
shocked with the abominable nuisance of tubs serving for sewers, 
standing in the inhabited rocms; and at the same time much 
edified, hs comparing together the two following passages.— 

—' The gaol, indeed, had been white-washed,’ says Mr ‘Neild a 
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(p. 189), § about six months before my visit in 1802; but it was 
* the only time, I was told, in the space of twenty years.’ And af- 
terwards, he says, (p. 193)—* My first visit to Uns prison, in Sep- 
“tember 1809, was on a Saturday ;—but the Lord Provost be- 
* ing out of town, the gaoler would not permit me to enter the prison- 
‘ rooms: therefore, 1 did not gain admission till Monday the 25th, 
when I found the place clean, as I expected, and the tubs all emptied; 
* but it did not appear to have been whitewashed since my former visit 
© an 1802.’ 

We have already observed, that the County and City Bride- 
well of Edinburgh, which was opened in 1795, is admirably 
conducted. Our Author, whose jong and diversified experi - 


'? 
ence, entitles his judgment to great authority, praises, in the 


highest terms, the exemplary attention which is paid both to 
the health and the reformation of the prisoners. From the very 
different styles of management in the Bridewell, and in = City 
Jail, we are inclined to believe that the former is under the di- 
rection of the ge utlemen of the cour ity chiefly ; yet the ~d aci- 
strates of the city are certainly connected with th em in the ma- 
nagement ; and it would have delighted us, if the Right Ho- 
nourable Magistrates of our metropolis, in the management of 
their own city jail, had vouchsafed to take some hints from the 
country gentlenen in their neighbourhood.—But we do not 
despair.— A new prison is projected ; and we trust will soon be 
opened j—the very circmmstance of its being new, and that it 
will be constructed on a far better plan than the wretched old 
building, will naturally tend, in no sinall degree, to produce a 
better management s-- 2 od we accept, as a favourable omen, our 
Author’s goed natured prophesy, that the © prisoners will then 
© enjoy fresh air, that genuine cordial of life ;—and the present 
* sad place of confineinent will be hajypily effaced from memory.’ 
. 193. 
dut even our present Tolbhooth, in the state in which Mr 
Neild found it, ¢4 fu y xs good and as well manoged as many 
other jails, particularly town jails, beth in Eegland and Scot- 
land. Itis net idler than Birininedam-Court pris om for debt- 
ors, where the keeper becomes liable for the debt and costs of 
any pris on r whom he allows to work. (p.48). It is not half 
so wretched as the Borough Compter of Southwark, which has 
Sir Watkin Lewes jor its keeper, and is under the direction 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of Lendon. (p. 57.) And 
we assure the Magistrates of the ei'y of Canterbu ry, the metro- 
politan see of England, that if thes do not make an immediate 
reform in their city jail, we shall fall upon some way of inform- 
ing the Archl vishop, that it is one of the filthiest, idlest, worst 
regulated, most wretched an in the whole island. (p. 105.) 
Jn recommending Mr Neild’s work to public notice, we have 
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thought it best, avoiding the general discussions which tempted 
us on every hand, to present our readers with as correct an ab- 

tract, as our limits would permit, of the information it con- 
‘lies, ‘The mere details themselves are unhappily but too fruit- 
ful in reflection ; and we preferred to introduce, by a bare state- 
ment of facts, the consideration of a subject, on which other 
opportunitics may soon enable us to enlarge. It is, indeed,-well 
entitled to the serious consideration of all good citizens, and of 
those, especi: ally, who possess the highest influence and authority 
in Church and State. ‘The present conditicn of the greater part 
of our prisons, is, in several respects, dishonourable to a humane, 
a civilized, a Christian country: And it would have been be- 
coming the paternal eare of the Ministers of the Crown, to have 
taken the lead in reforming this important and extensive de- 
partment of the national police. Tor their encouragement, an 
opportunity presented itself, such as may not return for a cen- 
tury tocome. ‘They had at their command the services of a 
Magistrate, whose experience and distinguished exertions in 
this capacity recommended him as peculiarly qualified for the 
duty ;—a man of high character and independent fortune ;— 
who had no party to serve ;—who sought for no place, no pen- 
sion, not even his expenses, in the discharge of a task which 
was to be the painful and weary labour of many years ;—a 
man, on whom the spirit had descended of the ever revered and 
ever memorable Howarp. Yet the Ministers withheld from 
him all encouragement, all countenance, all facilities. He went 
forth, unauthorized, unaided and alone ; and, accordingly, 
might have been expected, * many prisons proved to be “Tit. 
‘ cult of access,’ and * the information which he sought was 
* not easily obt: ineth > (p.617). But bis heart was strong in 
a good cause; and his country ts deeply indebted to him for 
his generous and important services. He has brought forward, 
to the praise and imitation of his fellow-citizens, many examples 
which evince what happy ceilects result when magistrates are 
faith fal lo their duty. He has exposed to public view those 
dreadful miseries which there is no ear to hear, and no eye to 
pity, when é Magistrates desert the sacred charge of personal 
inspection, which the law has entrusted to their honour, He 
has pointed out all that appeers to be stil defective or erroneous 
in our present regulations and present practice. 

He has done his part; and, whatever return he may now re- 
ceive from the world, his reward ts sure and great. It remains 
for the Magistrates and Judges to exert the authori ity with which 
they are alres ady invested, for removing the shameful abuses 
which have been too long connived at. ft remains for the Le- 
gislature to appoint some means of enforcing those duties of 
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personal inspection and written reports, for which experience 
has clearly proved, particularly in town jails, that honour and 
conscience are too feeble obii: vations. In a word, it remains 
for the Legislature to revise the whole system of imprisonmet nt: 
for, while many examples ere to be seen, both of public and 
private exertions, which are highly honourable to particular 
districts and particular individuals; yet we must repeat, that the 
general management of our prisons ts still, in several respects, a 
disgrace to the Nation, the Mayistrates, and the Laws. 


Arr. VIL. Prebovth Chandrodaya, or the Rise of the Moon of 
Intellect, an All. ccrical Drama ; and Atma Borh, or the Know- 
ledge of Spirit; translated fiem the Sanscrit and Praerit, by 
J. Layton M.D., Member of the Asratic Socicty, and of the 
Literary Society al Bombay. London, 1512. 


GGe 


fpas popular superstitions of the Greeks and Romans differed 
in one it nportant particular from the erroneous systems ot 

jzith prevalent amongst other civilized nations. They were not 
embodied in auy work which claimed divine origin. “The Vedas 
are supposed by their followers to contain the words of Brahiuwii ; 
and Vyasa, who arranged them in their present form, to have act- 
ed under the influence of immediate inspiration. To Thaut 


(the genius of the planet Mercury), the works held sacred by the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians were ascribed by those nations. ‘The 
theology of the Assyrians was revealed by a divinity in the form 
of a fish, who corre spi nds with the Matsy: a avatara (or pisc form 
god) of the Ti:adus. ‘The Zendavesta, as the fire-worshippers 
suppose, was revealed by Ormusd to Zaratusht, in a cave of the 
mountain Alborj: and Mohamed proicssed only to publish the 
doctrines imparted to him by the angel Gabriel. 

‘That the Greeks possess¢ d no such embodied system of faith, 
is a duct no Jess certain than it is easily accoun ited for. The L- 
ayptians and the Pelasgi brought their respective dogmata ito 
Greece; but tie works which promulgated them were confined 
to the sace rdotal class, who were too wise to embark in these 
dangerous ad entures ; ; and the languages in which they were 
composed soon bee ome unknown to the ‘descendants of the first 
settlers. ‘This circumstance appears to afford a plausible expla- 
nation of a fect, from which we are inclined to deduce some 
important consequences, which have sometimes been ascribed 
10 th e nature of polytheism itself. The facility with which new 
gods were introduced and new rites adopted by the antients, may, 
we think, be imputed in a great measure to the want of a conse- 
crated and embodied sy stem, which, while it enjoined the belief 


f certain doctrines, virtually or expressly excluded all others. 
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The feeble assent given by loose and unauthenticated tradi- 
tions, chiefly transmitted by the poets, did not easily take alarm; 
and unless when political causes cooperated with popular indig- 
nation, the philosophers of Greece were at liberty to promulg: ate 
opinions subversive of the national faith; and the te ‘mples of the 
gods might be contiguous to a school which denied their exist- 
ence. Accordingly, we find that the sceptical philosophers con- 
tented themselves with contesting all the received opinions, with- 
out advancing any ; whilst those who ventured to affirm, either 
produced doctrines unconnected, or inconsistent with the popu- 
lar notions. Zeno alone, or rather his follower Chrysippus, 
attempted to reconcile the national superstitions with the stoical 
philosophy ; so that, as Cicero wittily expresses it, the ancient 
poets, Orpheus, and Hesiod, and Homer, must he astonished 
to find that they had all been Stoics, without ever once suspect- 
ing it. 

But did these sceptical systems originate in the minds of the 
Grecian philosophers? The popular superstitions of Greece were 
demonstrably and. avowedly exotics, and may be distinctly traced 
to other countries. Is it impossible that the same countries may 
have furnished the speculations taught by its philosophers ? f 
Without presuming to give a eR answer to this question, 
we may be permitted to observe, 1. That the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis, which was a leading tenet of some of the schools, 
was cnclaputanty a religious dogma of the Egyptians and Hin- 
dus. That although the Greeks have transmitted some ac- 
count of the popular superstitions of the Egyptians, they have 
not treated of their philosophical opinions ; though the high de- 
gree of civilization to which = gypt early attained, excludes all 
doubt of their existence. That the opinions even of the 
founders of sects in Greece cs rather been handed down to us 
as dicta, than siecompanied by the arguments which enforced, 
or the explanations which modified them. Had this not been 
the case, we should probably have found that the dogma which 
forms the basis of the Hindu theology was embraced by Pytha- 
goras, * qui censuit, animum esse per naturam rerum omnem 
intentum et commeantem, ex quo nostri animi carperentur. 
By Xenophanes, ‘ qui mente adjuncta, omne prieterea, quod 
esset infinitum, deum voluit esse.’ By Plato, * qui in Tuneo 
dicit, et in legibus, mundum dewm esse. ’ By Aristotle, who 
says, ‘mundum ipsum deum ess¢.’ By Heraclides Ponticus, 
‘qui modo mundum, modo mentem deum esse putat.’ By 
Cleanthes, * qui tum ipsum mundum, deum dicit esse res. to- 
tius nature menti atque animo hoc nomen tribuit.’ That 
the Indian systems of philosophy, which would uutine throw 
light on those of Egypt, are still unknown to the European 
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world; and, notwithstanding the luminous observations of Sir 
William Jones, must certainly continue so, until translations 
are afforded of at least one inyportant work in each. 

It seems that Sir James Mackintosh had pointed out this in- 
quiry to Dr Taylor as a curious aud important one. Accord- 
ingly, the Doctor commenced an attack on both the Nydya or 
logical system, and the Veddnta or that founded on the Vedas. 
But, as might very naturally be expected, he found the matter 
extremely abstruse, and the style extremely cbseure ; and on in- 
quiring, whether some information might not be obtained in a 
more popular form,—‘ the Moon of Intellect’ arose! What- 
ever gratification may be derived from this work, we are afraid 
that it will be found to reflect but little light on the subject re- 
commended to the Doctor’s research. Yet we cannot blame his 
attempt. Who would not be glad to collect the vestiges of feu 
dal times through the medium of Walter Scott? or to study 
the transcendental philosophy in the pages of Madame de Staé] ? 

The Allegorical Drama for which we have now to claim the at- 
tention of our readers, is the greatest literary curiosity which, 
since the publication of Sacontala, the learned research of our 
countrymen in the East, has presented to an ungrateful world. 
Our account of it las been delayed by a wish to compare it 
with the original Sanscrit: and having at length been so fortu- 
nate as to procure a copy from the Kast India Company’s 
library, we have carefully collated them, and must pronounce 
Dr Taylor’ s translation to be as accurate, as the original is cu- 
rious. We blush to confess, that had we not had recourse to 
this method, the typographical mistakes which occur in the pro- 
per names, and the injudicious system of orthography (or ra- 
ther the want of any system) which he has substituted tor the 
admirable one of Sir William Jones, would have led us to form 
a very unjust and inadequate idea of Dr Taylor’s merits us a 
Sanscrit scholar. 

This Drama is a severe and cutting satire on the heretical 
sects prevalent in India at the time of its composition,—in which 
their errors are ridiculed, their vices exposed, and their systems 
confuted. The outline of the fable is as follows. 

Reason and Passion were two brothers. Reason had‘been for 
some time estranged from his queen Revelation, through the arti- 
fices of his enemies, Love, Anger , Avarice, &c. who had conspir- 
ed to raise the authority of Passion, on the only basis on which it 
could rest, the separation of Keason from Revelation. The faith- 
ful adherentsof the latter, Contemplation, Devotion, Contentment, 
Xe. labour to restore their former union. Each party musters 
its forces ; an engagement ensues, which terminates in the dis- 
comfiture of Passion: and the sacred city of Varanasi (Benares) 
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receives Reason within its walls, and witnesses his inseparable re- 
union with Revelation. It is needless to add, that all the here- 
tical sects are active partisans of Passion, and furiously inimical 
tq Reason, and to all his adherents, ¢ufté quanti. In battles of 
this nature the author appears always a powertul auxiliary to the 
side which he espouses. But he seldom declares himself, until 
the matter is decided by others. If the followers of Buddha 
had been able to preserve the ascendancy which they possessed. 
before the period described, the Moon of Intellect might pro- 
bably have shown Reason putting to flight the Brahmans, and. 
casting the holy Vedas into the no less holy Ganges. As mat- 
ters have turned out, the’ heretical sects fall in the ranks of Pas- 
sion; while his auxiliaries Love, Anger, &Xc. are obliged, like 
the Ki: igs of Denmark and Saxony, to make the best terms 
they can 1 with the victors. 

The state of the Drama indicated by this work is probably 
nearly similar to that of the Athenian Comedy, before the time 
of Aristophanes ; and there is something, indeed, both in the 
design and execution of the singular work before us, that forcibly 
reminds us of the most celebrated performance of that classic 
author. ‘The humour is brozd and exaggerated; but the piece 
abounds with passages in an elevated strain of poetry. Under 
the rude hand of a literal translator, it cannot be expeeted that 
the highly polished verse should retain its charm, or even reach 
the dignity of impressive prose. 

The heretical sects introduced are, Ist, the followers of Jinas 
2d, the votaries of Buddha, or Sugata ; and, 3¢/y, the secta- 
ries who devote themselves to the exclusive w orship of Baghesa 
(or Bacchus). As a specimen, we insert the speech of a priest 
of Buddha to his disciples. In the copy de eposited at the India- 
House, there is a commentary accompanying the original text, 
composed by Ramadisa, who is altogether as zealous ; ind orthodox 
as the author he comments. — It has afforded us some amusement; 
and we add his notes within parentheses. ‘Those who have per- 
used the excellent travels of Symes and Turner into Ava and Ti- 
bet, know, that celibacy is enjoined to the priests of this religion : : 
But every body knows, that the prohibition implied in it never 
prevented any thing but marriage; and probably will not be 
disposed to attribute greater purity toa monastery of Gylongs, 
than to a monastery of l’ranciscans. ‘The Brahmans, therefore, 
to whom marriage is not merely permitted, but expressly enjoin- 
ed, delight in exposing the frailties to which monks and friars 
have in all ages been obnoxious, 


* A Bauddha enters in the character of a mendicant priest, holding 
a book in his hand, and thus addresses his disciples. (Commentator. 
Persons who study atheistical doctrines. ) 
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* Our illuminated understandings are now freed from the illusions 
of sense ; and we know that the visible, transitory, and unintellectual 
objects which seem to exist externally, are only the ideas contained 
in our own minds. (Com. Theretore, we are omniscient!) How 
admirable is the relivion of the Saugatas! It admits both of pre- 
sent comforts and tuture bliss. It gives us superb monasteries to 
inhabit, (Com. No anchorets’ cells!) ; and an opportunity of asso- 
ciating with merchants wives, beau:tui and docile. (Com. These 
people never marry.) We may eat when we please. (Com. No 
restriction on the appetite.) It allows us to recline on soft beds, 
(Com. Their beds had no thorns in them like those of cur ascetics.) 5 
and to pass the moonlight nights in amorous play with lovely dam- 
sels, sprinkled with odoriferous powders. (Com. The religion of 
others is rigid and austere ; ours unites pleasure and salvation.) 

Caruni, Who is this that approaches, tall and straight as the 
palm tree? His person emits an unpleasant odour ; he is dressed in 
red garments, and the hair is pulled trom his head and body.’ This 
description corresponds perfectly with that of a Bauddha priest as 
given by Simes and Turner. 

¢ Santi. This is a Bauddha. 

* Bauddha. Listen. O ye devotees and ye holy mendicants, while 
1 read the words of Sugata the lord! (He reads.) I survey 
worlds with the eye of intellect; and mark the good and the bad 
which befals my mendicant priests. It is I who cause the transi- 
tory appearances of existence. ‘The soul itself is not permanent. 
(Com. There is no future state.) Therefore, should you discover 
mendicants engaged with your wives, it is not a matter worth your 
attention. (Com. Appearances are transitory ; resentment and in- 
dignation are passions; and the mind of a Bauddha should be exempt 
from passion. Besides, external objects exist only in our ideas ; and 
the whole scene is imagine iry.)’ 

Ve present our readers with another extract. The scene is 
in the neig! ibourhood of Benares. On the banks of the Gan- 
ges, a muititude of Hindus, after performing their ablutions, 
are chanting their morning orisons. Self-Conceit enters— 

Self-Conceit. The world is filled with folly ; with men little 
better than beasts ; who do not hearken to the doctrines of Prabhacar 
the great teacher. Ignorant of the system of Causarila; unacquaint- 
ed with the principles of Salighira ; what can they know of the opi- 
nions of Vachaspati? he contents of the Mahavrati, and the ma- 
xnms of Mahodadhi, they probably never heard of. What do they 
sit here for, without having studied the nature of abstract existence ? 
Satisfied with chanting the words of the Vedas, they do not under- 
stand one syllable of them. They have adopted the profession of saint 
for a livelihood. But their explanation of the Vedanta is unintelli- 
gible. And, indeed, if this Vedanta contain doctrines opposite to 
the evidence of sense, the Bauddhas themselves can advance nothing 
more absurd. Talking to such persons is sinful!’ 
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He then enters the house of Hypocrisy ; and, after some con- 
versation with his servant Batu, the latter says— 

* Batu. Venerable Sir, you have come from a distant country ; 
but you have not yet told me the name of your family, or your pro- 
fession. 

* Self-Conceit. Listen. In Gaur, (Bengal), a country of unrival- 
led excellence, there is a city, by name Rarapuri, which contains a 
noble mansion, called Bhuri Sreshtaca; there my father dwells. 
(The mansion where the father of Self-Conceit dwelt, was probably 
a celebrated monastery of Bauddhists.) Who has not heard of his 
magnanimous offspring ? amongst whom I am distinguished for un- 
derstanding, abilities, knowledge, courage, mildness, and the strict 
performance of all my duties. 

‘ Batu. Respectable stranger, take that small copper vase, and 
wash your feet, lest you sully the purity of this holy retreat. 

* Self-Conceit (aside.) As itis not of much importance, I shall 
do so. 

‘ Hypocrisy. Stand farther off. Methinks the wind blows the 
particles of your perspiration in my face. 

* Self-Conceit. ‘This is a strange kind of Braihmanism. 

* Batu. Vhisis our Brahmanism. ‘The kings of the earth, who 
worship my master as a holy saint, presume not to touch his feet; 
but the sparkling jewels which adorn their heads, irradiate the space 
before his seat. 

© Self-Conceit. This is the land of Hypocrisy. I shall however 
sit down, as I am tired. 

* Batu (removing the seat.) The greatest men, after saluting my 
master, do not presume to touch a seat. 

© Self-Conceit. Shall I, whose holiness is celebrated in the city 
of Rarapuri, not be permitted to take a seat! I was the husband 
of the daughter of an Agnihotra Brahman, My wife was the object 
of my warmest affections. The son of the maternal uncle of the friend 
of my brother-in-law was falsely accused of only a trifling offence. 
Yet on account of her relation to this person, I repudiated my be- 
loved wife. ’ 

The following extract is in a diferent style. ‘The goddess 
Contemplation had been selected to oppose Love in battle. 

* Contemplation speaks. Grateful odours; female blandishments ; 
nights illuminated by the moon’s pale beams ; the spring opening in 
shady fields, cheered by the hum of the bee; the season which im- 
pels thunder clouds fraught with rain, when the breeze blows gent- 
ly through the sweet-scented Cadamba ; these are the incentives to 
Love. But my haunts are islands washed by sacred streams , moun- 
tains, from whose cliffs rivulets of pellucid water are precipitated ; 
thick foresis, under whose verdant canopy the holy anchoret breathes 
his vows, and recites the sacred hymns. In such retreats, all-subdu- 
ing Love is destitute of power. ’ 
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The Jaina, or votaries of Jina, are the most ancient of Hin- 
du sectaries. ‘They reject the authority of the Vedas, though 
divided into castes, and niore scrupulously cautious against the 
accidental extinction of animal life than the Hindus themselves. 
Their adoration is exclusively offered to deified mortals ; and 
in this class they include most of the Hindu divinities. ‘The 
doctrine of transmigration, the belic fof a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and the whole of the Pauranica history, is 
common to them with the orthodox Hindus. ‘Their own my- 
thology is engratied on the latter. As merchants, they are still 
found ‘dispersed over the whole Continent of India; but it is 
only in the western and central parts of the Peninsula, that they 
are sufficiently numerous to constitute a distinct population, 
Their proper denomination is Arhats, from arhat, reverendus, 
the name which they bestow on the objects of their worship, 
Formerly powerful, and widely disseminated, this scct suffer ed 
a great diminution, from the extension of the more recent he- 
resy of Buddha. At present, its more epulent members find 
it convenient to resume the orthodox persuasion ; and as they 
always retained the division into castes, this may be effected a 
out difficulty. 

The votaries of Buddha, now completely driven from India, 
have seen their religious system adopted as the national faith in 
all the adjacent countries. It is established in Butan and ‘Tibet. 
Its influence in ‘lartary is commensurate with the extension of 
letters and civilized life. The populous countries of Ava, Pegu 
and Siam, have adopted its doctrines. In the island of Ceylon, 
they have superseded those of the Vedas. The ‘Tartar sove- 
reigns of China are votaries of Buddha, whom they term Fo. 
The island of Japan has received the same rites, probably from 
Tartary. ‘That matter is eternal, and the soul perishable, is 
the dogma attributed to them by the Brahmans; yet their ac- 
count of the tenets of a hostile sect should be received with cau- 
tion, although it is hitherto almost the only source of informa- 
tion. Like the Arhats, their worship is confined to deified 
saints, the chief of whom they term Buddhas, or philosophers. 
The word is derived from the Sanscrit root * Budh, ’ to know ; 
whence the Saxon and English verbs Bodian, and to bode, 
forebode, &c. We have been favoured with the perusal of a 
work entitled Nidhyan patha, or the path of contemplation, 
translated from the Singhalese by Mr D’Oyley; a gentleman, 
whose knowledge of both the learned and vernacular languages 
of Ceylon, is likely to be productive of important advantages 
to that country. ‘This work comy pletely removes any do ubts 
which might still be entertained dn the comparative antiquity of 
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the Buddhist system and that of the Vedas. It shows, from 
the sacred works of the Buddhists themselves, that their ac- 
count of Sakya Singh, whom they term the last Buddha, cor- 
responds, in every essential particular, with that given by the 
Brahmans. Both declare him to be the son of Suddhodana, king 
of Oude, born in the solar line of princes, twenty-three gene- 
rations after Vrihadbala, who reigned in that country when the 
Vedas were arranged in their present form by Vyasa. The 
secnes of his mythologic. il adventures are Benares, and the ad- 
jacent cities. ‘This part of India has given birth to both the 
heresies of the Arhats and Bauddhas. ‘The books of the for- 
mer are composed in the Magadhi Pricrit, or vernacular dia- 
lect of Bahar, to which the Pali, or sacred language of the 
priests of Vwuddha, bears a close affinity. 


In this Sanscrit drama, the inferior female characters s express 
themselves in Pracrit, as denoting superior sweetness and gen- 


tleness. ‘The meaning of those words, * Pracrit’ common, 
and * Sanscrit’ refined, had given rise to an opinion that the 
former was the most antient, and had served as the basis for the 
more refined Sanscrit. ‘The specimens ailorded in this work 
effectually destroy this theory. With a less complicated system 
of grammar, Pracrit words differ from Sanscrit, only by omit- 
ting consonants, which might imps rt a harshness to ‘the utter- 
ance. ‘The Italian words prombo and flume, compared with 
their Latin originals plumbum and flumen, exemplify the na- 
ture of these changes. The most antient language is indis- 
putably that ia which all the radical letters are ‘found ; but the 
Pracrit rejects all that might injure the euphony. P hilologers 
may desire an additional ‘proof “of the universality of the pro- 
cess by which antient languages assume their modern form, a- 
mongst a people powerfully affected by harmonious modulations. 
The occasional omission of a consonant, and the substitution of 
liquids for nasals, seem the principal alteration, unconnected 
with grammar. We select at random. 

Caruna says, ** O my friend, behold this Faith! She is the daughter of Error. 

In Sanscrit. Sakhi, prekshaswa, rajasa sutin Sraddhin ya esha, 
In Pracrit, Sabi,  parekayasa, rajasa sudin Sadhin ja es’ 

The Soma Siddhanta, or exclusive worshippers of Baghesa 
or Bacchus, are more modern than either of the above men- 
tioned heresies. Their priest thus announces himself. ‘ My neck- 
lace and ornaments are of human bones. I dwell among the ashes 
of the dead, and eat my food in human skulls. I look with eyes 
brightened by the collyrium of devotion, and I believe that the parts 
of this world are reciprocally different, but that the whole is not 
different from God.’ The priests of Jina and of Buddha are struck 
with astonishment and horror at the savage rites which he de- 
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scribes; but the wine which he prevails on them to drink, and 
the charms of a female Bacchante open their eyes to the excel- 
lence of his principles; and their conversion is celebrated by a 
Bacchanalian dance. ‘There is a considerable portion of spirit 
and humour through the whole of this act, which Dr ‘Taylor 

might perhaps have rendered more prominent, without deviat- 
ing trom his plan of affording a literal translation. 

The drama is the work of Crishna Misra. ‘The translator 
has endeavoured, with little success, to ascertain the country 
where, and the period when it was composed. ‘ Misra is an appel- 
lative taken from the country where he was born. I have not ascer- 
tained its situation; but from the inscriptions found at Monghir, 
which mention persans under the name of Misra, and the informa- 
tion I have received that it joins Maithila or Tirhut, and contains a 
town called Janacapur, I imagine that it is a small tract lying be- 
tween Tirhut, and the chain of mountains which divide Hindustan 
from Nepal. ’— Unfortunately, however, the name of Misra furnishes 
no index to the country of its author: for it is the surname of 
a numerous tribe of Brahmans, who are found in every part of 
India, and once were imagined to have emigrated from gypt 
—Misra (Misr: im) being the name by w! hich that country is 
unive eae known in the East. This conjecture, however, “has 
not been confirmed by subseque nt researches. ‘That of Dr ‘Tay- 
lor rests on no better found: ition; since Misra is unquestionably 
not the antient appellation of any country in India. We may 
fairly infer that the work before us was composed in the Vicinity 
of Benares, since the places incidentally mentioned in it are 
either adjacent to that city, in Bengal, or in Bahar, 

‘ Perhaps some conjecture may be formed concerning the age oi 
the play, from the mention which is made of the king Kirti Varman. 
If he was a real being he probably reigned over M: gadhi 1, or Bahar. 
We have, however, examined a variety of lists of the sovercigns 
of Buher. without meeting with the name of Kirti Varman. 
Indeed, we cannot doubt ‘that this king was an allegorical pers 
sonage like the other characters of the piece. His name signi- 
fies one § whose armour is renown,’ clad-in fame. All then 
that can be affirmed with certainty is, that the work was com- 
posed soon after the period when the religion of the Brahman 
finally triumphed over the rival sectaries of Jina and Buddha, 
and drove their votaries from the fair and fertile regions, which 
had been the cradle of these antient superstitions, to seek an a- 
sylum 1 in es countries. The victory, however, oi 
Reason over Passion, seems not to have been complete. For 
the Buddhists found av asylum in Sind, Candahar, Bahar, 
Bengal, and the countries now possessed by the Nizam of the 
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Decan, which, the author says, were inhabited by men almost 
infidels. From these, their last seats in India, they have long 
since been expelled, to disseminate their tenets, and establish 
their system, through the wide range of continent to the north 
and the east of that country. 

Amongst the nations w here the Buddhists found an asylum, 
the Huns are expressly mentioned. The name of this people 
occurs in the Bahar inscriptions, and is repeatedly found a- 
mongst those of Barbaric tribes enumerated in the prophetical 
chapter annexed to some Puranas: No doubt has hitherto been 
entertained that the warlike and ferocious tribe of Tartars, who 
carried their arms, and lett their name, to a portion of Europe, 
is the people alluded to. But notwithetendl ing the identity of 
name: notwithstanding the acknowledged fact, that the white 
Huns, or Indoseythee, established a pow werful empire in Bactria, 
and extended their power from the source to the confluence of 
the Indus: and notwithstanding that M. de Guignes has proved 
from Chinese records, that the religion of Buddha existed in 
those countries two centuries before Christ, we confess we are 
not completely satisfied that the subjects of Attila are the nation 
alluded to.. Were this fact ascertained, we should at least at- 
tain a minimum for the age of this work ; since the Indoscythian 
empire was overthrown, and the Huns driven beyond the Jax- 
artes, by the Persian King Nushirvan, soon after the commence- 
ment of his reign in A. D. 531. 

‘ May plentiful rain water the earth; may prosperous kings go- 
vern the world; may holy men, who remove ignorance by the light 
of the first principle, safely cross the sea of Passion, the bottom of 
which are Sensible Objects and Affection.’ 


Art. IX. A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire. By 
Joun VacpoxnaLp Kinneir, Political Assistant to Brigadier 
General Sir John Maleolm, in his Mission to the Court of 
Persia. 4to. pp. 486. Murray, London. 1813, 


[as excellent Geographical Memoir of Persia would have 

obtained a very general attention, and have reached, in a 
few months, that reputation which it must now take some time 
to establish, if it had been published four or five years ago, At 
that period, the danger that seemed to threate on our Indian pos- 
sessions, from the power and ambition of Buonaparte, gave a 
peculiar interest to all such subjects ; and young gentlemen and 
old Jadies were almost as curious about the best road to India, 
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as about the pleasantest route to the Lakes of Cumberland, or 
the still more enchanting scenes that overhang the fairy banks 
of Loch-Katherine. ‘The glorious march of ” Alexander—the 
humble path of Tom Corryat—the bloody track of Nadir Shah 
and the Journal of Foster,—were all, in their turn, examined 
with minute attention; and every theorist formed his specula- 
tion of the number of years, months, days and hours, that it 
would take before it would be quite convenient for Buonaparte 
to proceed in his plans for putting an end to the tiresome de- 
bates of our Parliament regarding the best mode of governing 
the British possessions in India. ‘Those, however, who may be 
disposed to regret that this work did not appear sooner, should 
recollect that it had its origin in the same fears that stimulated 
their curiosity ; and it may be a consolation to all such specu- 
lators to learn, that they knew almost as much, at that moment 
of alarm, of the actual condition of most of the provinces be- 
tween India and Europe, as those whose duty it was to guard 
against the danger of the attack that was threatened. 

This work is dedicated to Sir John Malcolm, late envoy-ex- 
traordinary at the court of Persia; and its author gives, ina 
very cursory manner in this dedication, what would have been 
better explained in an introduction, an account of the materials 
from which his map and memoir areconstructed. Itappears, that 
when Sir John Malcolm was appointed envoy to the Court of 
Persia in 1808, he very naturally deemed an exact knowledge 
of those countries through which our enemies must advance, in 
case of their attempting an invasion of India, of the utmost im- 
portance. It was obvious, that effective measures of defence 
could only be grounded on such information ; and he therefore 
detached a number of officers through the various provinces 
that intervened between that country and Persia, some of which 
were wholly unknown to Europeans. ‘The author‘ of the pre- 
sent work was one of the officers of Sir John Malcolm’s family ; 
and was, like several others, employed in surveys. He appears 
to us, both from the value of his own local observations and his 
general knowledge, to be eminently qualified for the task which 
was subsequently devolved upon him by the person under whom 
he acted, of arranging all tne geographic: il information which 
had accumulated in the different missions to Persia. 

The subject of this volume may be divided into two heads :— 
the first an account of those provinces, of which we had, before 

it was published, no knowledge whatever ; the second, of those 
with regard to which our information was extremely imperfect. 

Mekran, (the antient Gedrosiii) which lies between the pro- 
vince of Kerman in Persia, and the country of Scind on the 
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banks of the Indus was, we may state, quite unknown to Euro- 
peans ; for we cannot dignify with the name of knowledge the 
scanty and uncertain information regarding this country which 
was to be gleaned from the pages of the historians of Alexander, 
who on his return from India traversed a part of Gedrosié. Of 
the southern part of Siestan we were equally ignorant. These 
countries appear, from the work before us, to have been fully 
explored by Captain Grant, Captain Christie, and Lieutenant 
Pottinger, who were detached by General Malcolm for the pur- 
pose; and Mr M‘Donald has furnished us, from the journals 
of these enterprising officers, and the routes of some natives; 
(also employed by General Malcolm) with a very clear and sa- 
tisfactory geographical description of a large tract of Asia that 
has long been a blank in our maps ; and a knowledge of which 
was at once a desideratum in science, and an object, as connect- 
ed with the defence cf our empire in India, of great political 
importance. 

The general result of the information that has been collected 
with regard to these provinces, seems to warrant the conclusion, 
that they could only be traversed by small armies, very lightly 
equipped ; for, though neither so barren, nor so totally desti- 
tute of resources, as they were supposed to be, they are evident- 
ly, from the nature of the soil, and the deserts with which they 
are intersected, incapable of supporting a large force, even for 
the short period it might take to march through them. 

Though we had, beiore the publication of this volume, some 
scattered accounts of the other provinces it deseribes; and a 
number of routes of travellers who have, at different periods, 
visited that quarter of the globe, we were without any tolerably 
correct map, or digested geographical treatise, that could con- 
vey an accurate idea of modern Persia. ‘That want is now com< 
pletely supplied ; and we must here state, as a very remarkable 
proof of the advancement of the science of geography, and of 
our unabated ardour in the pursuit for knowledge, that more 
has been done by our countrymen, within the last fourteen years, 
to illustrate the geography of this interesting part of Asia, than 
was effected in a period of two centuries that the Suffavean dy- 
nasty occupied the throne of Persia, during the whole of which 
there was a constant and free intercourse between that country 
and every kingdom in Europe. 

Mr M‘Donald has greatly added to the value and interest of 
his Memoir, by giving the ancient names of the provinces and 
the cities of Persia. He makes constant -relerences to the best 
authors who have written upon the geography of Persia; but 
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on some occasions, where his own opinions differ from those 
whose names are in general received as authorities, he has stated 
them in a manner that may inform, and cannot offend. We 
may quote, as an instance of his mode of discussing such sub- 
jects, as well as an example of his style, the following ‘description 
of the appearance and position of the once celebrated city of 
Susa, in which he examines the opposite opinions relative to the 
site of that capital, that have been entertained by Major Ren- 
nell and Dector Vincent. 


About seven or eight miles to the west of Dezphoul, commence 
the ruins of Shus, stretching not less, perhaps, than twelve miles, 
from one extremity to the other. ‘They extend as far as the eastern 
bank of the Kerah ; occupy an immense space, between that rivey 
and the Abzaé; and, like the ruins of Ctesiphon, Babylon, and Kufau, 
consist of hillocks of earth and rubbish, covered with broken pieces of 
brick and coloured tile. The two largest and most remarkable of these 
mounds stand at the distance of about two miles from the Kerah. 
The first is, at the lowest computation, a mile in circumference, and 
nearly one hundred feet in height ; and the other, although not quite 
so high, is double the circuit of the former. These mounds bear 
some resemblance to the pyramids of Babylon; with this difference 
that instead of being entirely made of brick, they are formed of clay 
and pieces of tile, with irregular layers of brick and mortar, five or 
six feet in thickness, to serve, it should seem, as a kind of prop to 
the mass. Large blocks of marble, covered with hieroglyphics, are 
not unfrequently here discovered by the Arabs, when digging in 
search of hidden treasure; and at the foot of the most elevated of 
the pyramids stands the Tomb of Daniel, a small, and apparently a 
modern building, erected on the spot where the relics of that pro- 
phet are believed to rest. 

‘ These ruins, according to Major Rennell, represent the celebrated 
city of Susa; but another distinguished Oriental geographer coutro- 
verts this hypothesis, and assumes, that Shuster, and not Shus, oc- 
cupies the situation of the ancient metropolis of the Fast. As the 
question at issue appears te me to be enveloped in much obscurity, 
and, after all, mere matter of conjecture, I shall briefly state the ar- 
guments adduced by each, in support of their systems ; and, without 
presuming to give an opinion in favour of either, accompany the 
whole with a few observations, which a personal visit to the country 
and places in dispute, combined with the best information 1 could 
obtain when on the spot, entitle me to offer. 

The inducements which lead Major Rennell to decide in favour 
of Shus, are: 

First, the similarity of name; and the situation, which agrees 
better with the distance between Sardis and Susa, mentioned in the 
tablets of Aristagoras, than that of Shuster. Secondly, the legend ot 
the Prophet Daniel, "whose coffin was found at Shus; and thirdly, 
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that Susa ought to be placed on a river, which has its sources in Me. 
dia, Dr Vincent, in reply, says, “ that the similarity of name is a 
corroborating circumstance, when we are sure of our position ; ; but 
till the position be ascertained, it is only a presumptive proof, and 
often fallacious: and that Shuster approaches still nearer than Shus 
to Shushan, which is its title in Scripture, and Shushan differs not 
from Susa, but by the insertion of a dot in the letter shin. That to 
the legendary tradition of the Tomb of Daniel, little more respect is 
due, than to the legends of the Church of Rome and the Mahome- 
dan traditions. That Susa was on the river Auleus. That Shuster 
is more ancient than Shus, having, in the opinion of Oriental writers, 
been built by Houchenk, and according to the mythology of the 
Greeks, by Tithonius, the son of Memnon. That Susiana, the name 
of the province, approaches nearer to Shushan; and Kuzistan, its 
modern appellation, derived from the mountains which surround it, 
is evidently connected with the Kisii, Aussi, and Kossii of the Greeks. 
That Nearchus sailed up to Susa, without entering the Shat-ul-Arab; 
which he could not have done, had that city stood on the Kerah : 
and that when Alexander descended the Euleus, he sent his disabled 
ships, through the cut of the Hafar, into the Shat-ul-Arab. And, 
finally, that a strong reason for placing Susa at Shuster occurs in 
Ebn Haukul, who says, that there is not in all Kuzistan any moun- 
tain, except at Shuster, Jondi Shapour, and Ardz: and as it is evi- 
dent from history, that the castle of Susa was a place of strength, it 
is reasonable to suppose that it stood upon a hill. ”’ 

‘ That the city of Susa stood on the river Euleus, or Choaspes, 
has, I believe, never been denied ; but the great point, in my humble 
opinion, to de termine, is, which of the three great rivers, the Karoon, 
Abzal, or Kerah, is the Choaspes of Herodotus. Dr Vincent sup- 
poses the river which flows through Shuster, and that which washes 
the walls of Dezphoul, to be the same ; for he says, that the waters 
of the Adzal are raised by a mound, or dyke, at Desphoul, to sup- 
ply Shuster : and this mistake has been occasioned, by his confus- 
ing the dund of Sapor with the bridge of the Dezphoul. ‘This ima- 
ginary river is therefore adopted by the learved Doctor as the /u- 
deus. Ihave stated before, that the Aéza/ and Karoon are ditferent 
xtreams, and have not the slightest connexion with each other, 
previous to their confluence at Bunde ‘heel, eight fursungs below Shu- 
ster. Dezphoul is twenty-eight miles west of this town; and the 
country is so elevated between the two cities, as to render such a 
communication utterly intpossible. Both the Karoon and the Adag! 
will, however, answer Ptolemy’s description of the Eudeus, masmuch 
as they have each their sources in Media, and enter the Persian Gulf 
by a ‘channel, distinct from that of the Shat-ul-Arab. Nearchus 
might, therefore, have ascend led either the Abzal or the Karoon, 
without entering the Shat-u/- drab; and certainly could not have 
done so by the Kerah, which meets that stream between Dassore 
ind Horna. But this circumstance wil! not be much in favour of De 
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Vincent's assumption, for the ruins of Shus approach within a few 
miles of the Abzal; and we are uncertain whether the Euleus flowed 
to the east or west of Susa. Nor is it, by any means, so evident as 
the Doctor seems to think, that the Shuster is more ancient than 
Shus. Shus, which is the term, and not Sus, means, in the old 
Persian dialect, pleasing or agreeable ; and fer is the sign of the 
comparative, which, according to the traditions of the best informed 
natives, was applied to the situation of the present capital of Kuzis- 
tan, by Sapor, when he caused that city to be built, in commemo- 
ration of his victory over the Roman emperor, Valerian ; for it was 
Susa, and not Shuster or Shus, (if neither represent that metropolis), 
which is alluded to, both by the Greek and Oriental writers, as hav- 
ing been founded by Houchenk and the son of Memnon. 

‘ Kohistan and Kuzistan are perfectly distinct terms. ‘The former 
is literally a country of mountains, and could not apply to Susiana, 
which is fiat. Kuzistan is said to mean a country of sugar, for the 
production of which article this province had been famous. An ad- 
ditional argument in —_ of Major Renne}l’s position may be 
drawn from Strabo: who tells us, that the Persian capital was entire- 
ly built of brick, there not being a stone in the province. Now, the 
quarries of Shuster are very celebrated, and almost the whole of the 
town is built of stone: but there is no such thing in the environs of 
Shus, which was evidently formed of brick, as will appear from my 
description of the py ramids that now remain. 

The difficulty in determining the true position of Susa is greatly 
increased, by the impossibility of reconciling the present courses of 
the rivers in this province with the accounts given of them in the 
writings of ancient historians. Herodotus speaks of the Choaspes 
as the river of Susa; but Daniel, Diodorus, and Arrian, only men- 
tion the Euleus > and we are therefore led to conclude, that the same 
river is alluded to, under different names. If we admit the ruins of 
Shus to be those of ancient Susa, the Kerah will correspond with the 
description of the Choaspes, but not to that of the Hueus; for the 
latter entered the Gulf by a channel of its own, whilst the Kerah 
flows into the Shat-ul-Arab. As it is not, however, ascertained that 
the Choaspes and Euleus were the same, let us suppose the former to 
be represented in the Kerah, and the latter in the Abzal: the Karoon 
must then be the Coprates of Diodorus, and the Jerahi the Pasiti- 
gris. But the distance is not altogether applicable ; for the Pasiti- 
gvis would appear to have been much nearer to the Coprates than the 
Karoon to the Jeraht. According to Dr Vincent’s system, the Ka- 
roon and Luleus are the same, whilst the Koorkhankende represents 
the Coprates, and the Jerahi the Pasitigris. If this system be cor- 
rect, it is, in the first place, strange, that no mention should be 
made by ancient geographers, of the great rivers Kerah and Abdzal ; 
and, in the next, the size and course of the Koorkhankende will not 
agrce with what is said of the Copra/es, Diodorus asserts, that An- 
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tigonus marched in one night from the £uleus to the Coprates ; but 
it is utterly impossible for an army to move, in so short a time, from 
the Karoon to the Koorkhankende, a journey of about ninety miles. 
Neither is the depth of this stream sufficiently great, in the dry sea- 
son, to require boats, or a bridge, for the passage of an army ; be- 
ing fordable for ten months in the year. Antigonus, after his de- 
feat, retired to the city of Badaca on the Euleus, from which place 
he despatched Ne: urchus, through Coss@a, to Ecbatana. Now, if 
the Karoon be the Euleus, Badaca must have been situated further 
down the river, as Shuster is close to the mountains. And yet this 
could hardly be the case, as the army advanced into Media, without 
apparently visiting the capital. Did the Abzal represent the E uleus, 
the position of Badaca would correspond with Dezphoul; and it is te 
be observed, the nearest route from Shuster to Hamadan lies through 
this town. 

I have thus stated all that occurs to me on this perplexed, and, 
to most people, uninteresting subject ; and will only add, that the 
site of the city of Shus is now a gloomy wilderness, infested by 
lions, hyenas, and other beasts of prey. The dread of these furious 
animals compelled Mr Monteith and myself to take shelter, for the 
night, within the walls that encompass Daniel’s Tomb.’ p. 99-106. 

Mr Kinneir has not confined himself, in the description ef 
Persia, to the present limits of that kingdom, but has included 
every province that belonged to it in the days of its glory, when 
it was bounded by the sea of Oman and the Indian Ocean te 
the south, the Indus and Oxus to the north-east, the Caspian 
Sea and Mount Caucasus to the north, and the rivers ‘Tigris 
and Euphrates to the west. He gives a separate account of 
each province within these great limits; and the Appendix to 
his work is enriched with a great number of very valuable routes, 
obtained by General Malcolm when employed in Persia. If 
Mr Kinneir has been greatly indebted (which he undoubtedly 
has) to the great geographers such as D’Anville and our coun- 
tryman Major Rennell, whose useful genius has been devoted 
to the improvement of our imperfect knowledge of the antient 
and modern geography of Asia, he has well repaid the obliga- 
tion, by furnishing, not only so clear and instructive a treatise, 
but in collecting such a mass of materials, to aid the future la- 
bours of those who devote themselves to this arduous and im- 
portant branch of science. 

We cannot conclude without repeating the high opinion we 
have of the general merits of this Memoir. We have neither 
time nor inclination to enter into a minute examination of its 
defects. It has some; but there do not appear to us to be any 
errors of material importance. We could almost wish that the 
dissertation in the first part of the volume before us, upon the 
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manners and customs of the inhabitants of Persia, had been 
excluded. This part of the work, which is very well done, and 
is not prolix, may prove entertaining to a certain class of read- 
ers, and relieve what such gentlemen will call the dryness of 
the rest of the work: But a geographical memoir is meant to be 
instructive, not entertaining; and —_ attempt to amuse, may de- 
rogate from the higher value that belongs to such a production : 
And we observe that it has led some, who could only have given 
it a cursory perusal, to class this work of labour and science 
with those light and ephemergl books of travels, which are made 


up, like a thousand other articles, to meet the demands of the 
season. 


Art. X. Patronage. By Mania Enceworru: Author of 
Tales of Fashionable Life, Belinda, Leonara, &c. 4 vol. 
S8vo. London, 1814. 


Nove of our regular readers, we are persuaded, will be sur- 
prised at the eagerness with which we turn to every new 
production of Miss Edgeworth’s pen. The taste and gallant- 
ry of the age may have at last pretty generally sanctioned the 
ardent admiration with which we greeted the first steps of this 
distinguished lady in her literary career ; but the calmer spi- 
rits of the South can hardly yet comprehend the exhilarating 
effect which her reappearance uniformly produces upon the sa- 
turnine complexion of their Northern Reviewers. Fortunately, 
a long course of good works has justified our first sanguine au- 
gury of Miss Edgeworth’s success, and the honest eulogy we 
pronounced upon her efforts in the cause ——— sense and vir- 
tue; and it is no slight consolation to us, while suffering under 
alternate reproaches for ill-timed severity, and injudicious praise, 
to reflect, that no very mischievous effects have as yet resulted 
to the literature of the country, from this imputed misbehaviour 
on our part. Powerful genius, we are persuaded, will not be 
repressed even by unjust castigation ; nor will the most exces- 
sive praise that can be lavished by sincere admiration ever abate 
the efforts that are fitted to attain to excellence. Our alleged 
severity upon a youthful production has not prevented the no- 
ble author from becoming the first poet of his time; and the 

anegyrics upon more than one female writer, with which we 
lens been upbraided, have not relaxed their meritorious exer- 
tions to add to the instruction and amusement of their age. 
Jn the prosecution of our thankless duties, it is indeed delight- 
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ful now and then to meet with authors who neither dread the 
Jash nor the spur ; whose genius is of that vigorous and health- 
ful constitution as to allow the fair and ordinary course of criti- 
cism to be administered, without fear that their rickety bant- 
lings may be crushed in the correction. No demands on the 
tenderness of the schoolmaster ;—no puling appeal to sex or 
age ;—no deprecation of the rod! Praise may be awarded—se- 
vere truth may be told—and the Reviewer be as guiltless of the 
blame which the author may afterwards incur—as he is uniform- 
jy held to be excluded from any share of the fame he may ulti- 
mately achieve. 

Such a writer is Miss Edgeworth. In her case, we are not 
obliged to insinuate, to ventiwre, to hint, but called upon openly 
to pronounce our opinion. ‘The overweening politeness which 
might be thought duc to her sex, is forgotten in the contempla- 
tion of her manly understanding, and of 2 long series of writings, 
all directed to some great and paramount improvement of socie- 
ty ;—to destroy malignant prejudices, and bring down arrogant 
pretensions—to reconcile humble merit to its lot of obsetre fe- 
icity, and expose the misery that is engendered on the glittering 
summits of human fortune, by the pursuits of frivolous ambi- 
tion or laborious amusement—to correct, in short, the vulgar 
estimate of life and happiness, by exposing those errors of opi- 
nion which are most apt to be generated by a narrow observa- 
tion, and pointing out the importance of those minor virtues 
and vices that contribute most largely to our daily sufferings or 
enjoyments. Fler earlier cssays were addressed to the middling 
classes of society. In her later productions, she has aspired to 
be the instructress of the fashionable world; a pursuit, in which 
we ventured to predict, that her direct success at least would 
not be extremely encouraging. We do not know whether she 
begins to think so too; but it seems to us, that she has endea- 
voured to unite both these objects in the work before us—a short 
analysis of which we shall present, without farther discussion, to 
our readers. 

The work is intended, as its title indicates, as a picture of the 
miseries resulting from a dependence on Patronage, in every 
form and degree, and throughout every station in society. ¢ Jt 

is twice accursed,’ says our author; ‘ once in giving, once in 

receiving.’ ‘ Ip as far as the public good is concerned, 
fair competition is more advantageous to the arts and artists, 
than any private patronage can be. If the productions have 
real merit, they will make their own way. If they have not, 
they ought not to make their way.’ And the same argument 
she applies to literary merit ; and to the merit, generally speak~ 
ing, of persons as well as things. She also considers the trade 
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of a Patron as one of the most thankless, as it is the least use- 
ful, of all trades. ‘This, it must be confessed, is bold and mag- 
nanimous doctrine, and strikes at once at so many interests and 
vanities, as to require all Miss I:dgeworth’s influence and autho- 
rity to save it from general reprobation. What a host of pre- 
judices must be overthrown upon this plan! What a swarm of 
littlenesses divested of their paltry disguises !|——Ministers— Mecee- 
nas’s—mistresses—patrons at court—in the church—and in the 
drawing-room—all cashiered and depreciated! and the shade 
of their protection denounced as fatal to the forced and feeble 
plants which are destined to seek there, either for support or for 
shelter.—Then the whole tribe of expectant courtiers, impatient 
authors, queruious artists, and trading politicians, are in dan- 
ger of being roused from the pleasing dreams of patronage, and 
are invited to depend for success upon the fair competition of 
those emancipated talents, by which alone they can deserve it ! 
The story places Mr and Mrs Percy, with their eldest son 
Godfrey, and their daughters Caroline and Rosamond, at the 
family mansion on the coast of Hampshire.—A shipw reck hap- 
pens ; which introduces a crew of Dutchmen, with a M. de 
Yourville, a diplomatic agent at a German court, to the gene- 
rous hospitality of the Percys.-—Alter a day or two, the F’rench- 
man leaves them, in great distress, at having lost a packet of 
importance, in the general confusion.—The Dutch crew, hay- 
ing repaired the vessel, set sail, but not until the carelessness of 
their carpenter had set fire to the old mansion.—The libr: ary is 
destroyed ; and this loss is the more severe, because, i in examin- 
ing the papers that had escaped, Mr Percy misses 2 deed upon 
which the tenure of Percy Hall depends.—Rosamond exultingly 
brings to her father a copy, which she mistakes for the original, 
but, “unluc kily, in the presence of an attorney, whom Mr Per- 
cy’s love of strict justice had made his enemy, and who imme- 
diately discovers that it wants the seal and signature.—In the 
mean time Commissioner Falconer, a relation of Mr Percy, is 
introduced, and announces the arrival of Lord Oldborough in 
the neighbourhood, —a great man,—a cabinet minister —and, 
moreover, an old friend of Mr Percy’s, from whom the Com- 
missioner covets an introduction to the Peer, for a reason which 
he conceals from his friend, viz. that he had found the diplo- 
matist’s lost packet, and means to make the most of that good for- 
tune, with the minister—-The interview is accomplished ;—the 
bargain is made ;—the packet is delivered ;—a plot in the ca- 
binet is discovered.—The Commissioner’s son, Cuningham, is 
made private secretary to Lord Oldborough, and the father be- 
comes his chief agent in the business and politics of the county. 
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Thus are introduced upon the stage the leading characters of 
thisdrama. The Percy family—in ali the members of which are 
discovered the sound morality, good sense, and independent 
spirit, which are meant to be amemal by the meanness, folly, 
and love of patronage abounding in the Commissioner and all 
his genealogy ; and lastly, ¢he Patron himself, whose haughty 
and commanding qualities, got up after the best patterns in the 
profession, are relieved by the calm and temperate spirit of the 
one groupe, and the cringing falseness of the other. For some 
time the tale is employed in developing the characters of which 
we shail afterwards speak. ‘The VFalconers proceed in the road 
of promotion. The Percys continue in retirement. In Alfred 
Percy a lawyer, and rasmus a physician, the same steady 
and independent spirit is exhibited, which distinguishes the fa- 
ther.— All the Falconers are advanced.—Mrs Falconer and her 
daughters are the very pink of fashion—Mr Secretary Cuning- 
ham gets promotion. ——John, a dunce, has advancement in the 
army; and Buckhurst, a duck parson, having consented to take 
orders to save himself from a jail, the Commissioner's joy is 
complete. 

At this crisis of good fortune in the one family, the other en- 
dures a reverse.—Rosamond’s unlucky disclosure sets the attor- 
ney on the alert.—'The estate is disputed by Sir R. Percy.—The 
deed is not forthcoming.— The Percys are unsuccessful; and are 
obliged to retire to a small property they still possessed in the 
hills —Here the ‘y continue their steady purpose of independ- 
ence.— ‘The father refuses office which Lord Oldborough prof- 
fers to him.—The sons follow their professions with honour, and 
without patronage. ‘The daughters refuse several offers of mar- 
riage, till at last a German, Count Altenberg, makes an im- 
pression on Caroline’s heart ; but, at the moment when it may 
he expected his proposals will be made and accepted, imperious 
duties recal him to his own country ! 

Another crisis in their history occurs. Count Altenberg re- 
turns—proposes to Caroline—is married! At the instant of 
his departure for Germany with his bride, Mr Percy is arrest- 
ed at the suit of Sir Robert for immense arrears. The bride- 
groom’s word is pledged to his Prince; and he departs. The 
Per gy family accompany their father to the King’s Bench. In 
this unhappy condition, the last and most trying proofs of their 
spirit and conduct occur, Godfrey is taken a prisoner of war ; 
and Rosamond’s marriage with her lover Mr Temple is prevent- 
ed by poverty on both sides. 

The Falconers in the mean time begin to totter. The eldest 
daughter indeed is married to Sir R. Perey; but Georgiana, not- 
withstanding all the mother’s manoeuvres, is still a spinster— 
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Cuningham Falconer is disgraced—Buckhurst, the Dean, render- 
ed miserable by a mercenary marriege—John, the Colonel, dis- 
honoured in his profession—and, last of all, t upon the decline of 
Lord Oldborough’s popularity and power, Mrs Falconer, who 
had been unluckily tempted to forge Ictters in his name, and 
commissions with his signature, is discovered and i ignominiously 
exposed. The Commissioner goes to Alfred Percy to consult 
him ebout the sale of his estate ; and this leads to the denouement. 
In the box of his papers the long lost deed is discovered !-—Ano- 
ther trial takes place, and the Percys are restored !—The novel 
ends with Lord Oldborough’s unexpected discovery of a son in 
Mr Henry, a person of little importance to the story in any other 
respect. 

‘These are the outlines of the story; and out of these materials, 

neither very original perhaps, nor very artificially con nected, 
Miss Edgeworth has contrived to produce so many well imagin- 
ed scenes, so many striking contrasts, and a moral so constant- 
ly good, and so pointed in its application, that Patronage, if 
not amongst the best of her productions, is at least not unwor- 
thy of her name and genius. Of the characters we shall now 
say a few words. The keeping in the whole family of Percy is 
perfect—Caroline and Rosamond, though merely sketches, ‘are 
beautifully diversified —The keen but repressed feeling and sub- 
dued tenderness of the former are well contrasted by the quick 
and energetic qualities of the latter; and Resamond’s unenvious 
admiration of, and entire devotion to her sister, forms a most 
pleasing and afte cting picture, 

Caroline's feelings had been highly excited by the sight of a 
airl who had been seduced and deserted by Buckhurst Falconer, 
Her character, we think, is finely developed in the following 
scene. 

“ T do not believe you will ever be in love,” said Rosamond.—“ I 
confess I should admire, or at least, love you better, if you had more 
feeling, ’—added Rosamond hastily. ** By what do you judge that 
1 want feeling?” said Caroline, colouring deeply—and with a look 
and tone that expressed her keen sense of injustice. “ What proof 
have J ever given you of my want of feeling?” No proof, that 
J can recollect,”’ said Rosamond, laughing, “ no proof, but that 
you have never been in love.” “ And is it a crime never to have 
been in love? or is it a proof I am incapable of feeling, that I have 
never loved one who has proved himself utterly unworthy of my love 
—against whose conduct my sister cannot find words sufficiently se- 
vere to express her indignation ?—Rosamond, if I had ever given him 

any encouragement, if I had loved him, what would have been my 
misery at the moment you said those words?” ‘* Ah! my dear, 
but then r vou had been very miserable, I should have pitied you so 
much, and loved you so heartily for being in love,” said Rosamond, 
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still laughine——* Oh! Rosamond,” continued Cuiroline, whose 
mind was now too highly wrought for raillery—* Is love to be trifled 
with ?—no, only by trifling minds, or by rash characters, by those who 
do not conceive its power, its danger. Recollect what we have just 
seen. A young beautiful woman swking into the grave with shame— 
deserted by her parents—wishing her child unborn.—Do you remem- 
ber her look of agony when we praised that child—the strongest charm 
of nature reversed—the strongest ties dissolved—and—love brought 
her to this!—She is only a poor servant girl.—But the highest and 
the fairest, those of the most cultivated understandings, of the ten- 
derest hearts, cannot love bring them down to the same level, to the 
same fate ?—And not only our weak sex, but over the stronger sex, 
and the strongest of the strong, and the wisest of the wise, what is, 
what has ever been the power, the delusions of that passion, which 
can cast a spell over the greatest hero, throw a blot on the brightest 
glory, blast ina moment a life of fame !—What must be the power 
of that passion, which can inspire genius in the dullest and the cold- 
est, waken heroism in the most timid of creatures, exalt to the high- 
est point, or to the lowest degrade our nature—the bitterest curse, or 
the sweetest blessing Heaven bestows on us in this life !—-Oh ! sister, 
is love to be trifled with?” Caroline paused, and Rosamond, for 
some instants, looked at her and at her mother in silence; then éx- 
claimed—* All this from Caroline !—Are not you astonished, mo- 
ther?” No,” said Mrs Percy, ** I was aware that this was ia 
Caroline’s mind. ” 6% J was not”’ said Rosamond ; * She who 
never spoke of love!—I little imagined that she thought of it so 
highly, so seriously.’’ ‘“ Yes, I do think of it seriously, highly may 
Heaven grant!” cried Caroline, looking fervently upwards as she 
spoke with an illuminated countenance. ‘“ May Heaven grant that 
love be a blessing and not a curse to me !— Heaven grant that 1 may 
never, in any moment of selfish vanity, try to excite a passion which 
I cannot return !—Heaven grant that I never may feel the passion of 
love but for one, whom I shall entirely esteem, who shall be worthy 
to fill my whole soul!” “ Mother!” continued Caroline, turning 
eagerly, and seizing her mother’s hand—‘ My guide, my guardian, 
whenever you see in me any, the slightest inclination, to coquetry, 
warn me... as you wish to save me from that which I should most 
dread, the reproaches of my own conscience ..... in the first, the 
very first instance, reprove me, mother, if you can... with severi- 
ty.——And you, my sister, my bosom friend, do not use your in- 
fluence to soften, to open my mind to love ; but if ever you perceive 
me yielding my heart to the first tenderness of the passion, watch 
over me, if the object be not every way worthy of me, my equal, 
my superior.... Oh! as you would wish to snatch me from the 
grave, rouse me from the delusion—save me from disappointment, 
regret, remorse, which I know that I could not bear and live. ’’—— 
I. 365—369. 

Erasmus Percy, the physician, having saved the leg of a pear 
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Irishman, in spite of the prognostics of a fashionable doctor, 
loses his election as physician to an hospital, by the iuterest of 
the said doctor. We cannot resist giving the following scene, 
in which Miss Edgeworth’s inimitable ‘talent for pourtraying her 
poor countrymen is displayed. 

‘ O'Brien, we hope the ‘reader recollects was the poor Irishman, 
whose leg the surgeon had condemned to be cut off, but which was sav- 
ed by Erasmus.—A considerable time afterwards, one morning, wher 
Erasmus was just getting up, he heard a loud knock at his door, and 
in one and the same instant pushing past his servant into his bed- 
chamber, and to the foot of his bed, rushed O'Brien, breathless, 
and with a face perspiring joy—“ I axe your Honor’s pardon, mas- 
ter, but it’s what you're wanting down street in all haste—Here’s an 
elegant case for ye, Doctor dear !— That painter-jantleman down in 
the square there beyond that is not expected. ”’?—** Not expected ! ” 
—said Erasmus. “ Ay, not expected, so put on ye with the speed 
of light—Where’s his waistcoat?” continued he, turning to Dr Per- 
ey’s ‘astonished servant —“ and coat ?—the top-coat—and the wig— 
has he one ?—Well! boots or shoes give him any way. ”?——* But 
1 don’t clearly understand .... Pray did this gentleman send for 
me? ’’—said Dr Percy. ‘* Send for your Honor! Troth, he never 
thought of it—No nor couldn’t—how could he? and he in the way 
he was and is—But God bless ye! and never mind shaving, or ano- 
ther might get it afore we’d be back. Though there was none in # 
but myself when I left it—but still keep on buttoning for the life. "— 
Erasmus dressed as quickly as he could, not understanding, however, 
above one word in ten that had been said to him. His servant, who 
did not comprehend even one word, endeavoured in vain to obtain 
an explanation ; but O’Brien, paying no regard to his solemn face of 
curiosity, put him aside with his hand, and continuing to address Dr 
Percy, followed him about the room.—Master! you mind my min- 
tioning to you last time I seen your Honor, that my leg was weak by 
times, no fault though to the doctor that cured it, so 1 could not be 
after carrying the weighty loads I used up and down the ladders at 
every call, so I quit serving the masons, and sought for lighter work, 
and found an employ that shuted me with a jantleman-painter, grind- 
ing of his colours, and that was what I was at this morning, so I was, 
and standing as close to him as I am this minute to your Honor, 
thinking of nothing at all just now, please your Honor, forenent him 
—asy grinding, whin he took some sort or kind of a fit.”—* A fit! 
Why did you not tell me that sooner? ’’—** Sure 1 tou/d you he was 
not “expicted, —that is, if you don’t know in England, not expicted to 
live—and—sure I tou/d your Honor so from the first,’ said O’ Brien. 
«* But, then the jantleman was as well as I am this minute, that mi- 
nute afore—and the niat feil his length on the floor entirely. Well! 
I set him up again, and for want of better filled out a thimble-full say, 
of the spirits of wine as they call it, which he got by good luck for 
the varnish, and made him take it down, and he come to, and § 
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axed him how was he after it ?—Better, says he—That’s well, says 
I, and who will I send for to ye, Sir? says T—But afore he could 
make answer, I bethought me of your own Honor, and for fear he 
would say another, I never troubled him, putting the question to 
him again, but just set the spirits nigh-hand him, and away with 
me here ; I come off without letting on a word to nobody, good or 
bad, in dread your Honor would miss the job. ”—*‘ Job! ”"—said 
Dr Percy’s servant—* do you think my master wants a job? ”— 
“Oh! Lord, love ye, and just give his hat. Would you have 
us be standing on ceremony now in a case of life and death? ” 
Dr Percy was, as far as he understood it, of the Irishman’s way of 
thinking. He followed as fast as he could to the painter’s—found 
that he had a slight paralytic stroke ;—from which he recovered.— 
We need not detail the particulars—Nature and Dr Percy brought 
him through.—He was satisfied with his physician; for Erasmus would 
not take any fee, because he went unsent for by the patient. The 
painter, after his recovery, was one day complimenting Dr Percy 
on the inestimable service he had done the arts in restoring him to 
his pencil, in proof of which the artist showed many masterpieces, 
that wanted only the finishing touch, in particular a huge long- 
limbed, fantastic, allegorical piece of his own design, which he as- 
sured Dr Percy was the finest example of the Jeau idéal antient or 
modern, that human: genius had ever produced upon canvas.—= 
* And what do you think, doctor,” said the painter, “ tell me 
what you can think of a connoiseur, a patron, Sir, who could stop 
my hand, and force me from that immortal work to a portrait, a 
portrait !—Barbarian! he fit to encourage genius !—he set up to be 
a Mecenas! mere vanity !—gives pensions to four signpost daubers, 
not fit to grind my colours! knows no more of the art than that fel- 
low,’ pointing to the Irishman, who was at that instant grinding 
the colours—asy as he described himself—“ and lets me languish 
here in obscurity!” continued the enraged painter—* Now I'll ne- 
ver put another stroke to his Dutch beauty’s portrait if I starve—if 
I rot for it in a jail—he a Mecenas!” The changes upon this ab- 
use were rung repeatedly by this irritated genius, his voice and pal- 
sied hand trembling with rage while he spoke, till he was interrupt- 
ed by a carriage stopping at the door.—** Here’s the patron! ” 
cried the Srishmen, with an arch look—* Ay, its the patron sure 
enough!” Dr Percy was going away, but O'Brien got be- 
tween him and the door, menacing his coat with his pallet knife, 
covered with oil—Erasmus stopped. “ I axe your pardon, but don’t 
go,’ whispered he, “ I wouldn't for the best coat nor waistcoat e- 
ver I seen you went this minute, Dear!” Mr Gresham was an- 
nounced—a gentleman of a most respectable, benevolent, prepos- 
sessing appearance, whom Erasmus had some recollection of having 
seen before. Mr Gresham recognised him instantly.— Mr Gresham 
was the merchant, whom E nena had met at Sir Amyas Courtney's 
the morning when he went to solicit Sir Amyas’s vote at the hospi- 
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tal election —After having spoken a few words to the painter about 
the portrait, Mr Gresham turned to Dr Percy, and said, “ I am a- 
fraid, Sir, that you lost your election at the hospital by your since- 
rity about a shell. °—Before Erasmus could answer—ia less time than 
he could have thought it possible to take off a stocking, a great bare 
Yeg—O'Brien’s leg, came between Mr Gresham and Dr Percy. 
* There’s what lost him the election! saving that leg lost him the 
election—so it did, God for ever bless him! and reward him for it !’’ 
Then with eloquence, emphasis, and action, which came from the 
heart, and went to the heart, the poor fellow told how his leg had 
been saved, and spoke of what Dr Percy had done for him, in terms 
which Erasmus would have been ashamed to hear, but that he real- 
Jy was so much affected with O’Brien’s gratitude, and thought it 
did so much honour to human nature, that he could not stop him. — 
Mr Gresham was touched also; and upon observing this, Erasmus’s 
friend, with his odd mixture of comedy and pathos, ended with this 
exhortation. ‘‘ And God bless you, Sir, you're a great man, and 


have many to my knowledge under a compliment to you; and if 


you’ve any friends that are dying, or sick, if you'd recommend them 
to send for Aim in preference to any other of the doctors, it would 
be a charity to themselves and to me—for 1 will never have peace 
else thinking how I have been a hinderance to him—And a charity 
jt would be t to themselves, for what does the sick want but to be 
cured ? and there’s the man will do that for them, as two witnesses 
here present can prove,—that jantleman if he would spake, and my- 
self.” II, 20—28. 

The Falconers are evidently the strong features in the work, 
and afford the most glaring illustration of the mischief of relying 
on patronage. We have not space to describe the Commission- 
er,—one of those * xot bad men, but who have an exclusive sym- 
pathy with the prosperous.’ His talents and those of his son 
John, ave thus contrasted, in a scene which ensued upon his 
patron's s order, that the said John should be married outright. 

The Commissioner set to work in earnest about the match he 
had in view for John. Not one, but several fair visions fitted be- 
fore the eve of his politic mind. ‘The Miss Chattertons, any one ot 
whom would, he knew, come readily within the terms prescribed— 
but then, they had neither fortune nor connexions. A relation of 
Lady Jane Granville’s—excellent connexion, and reasonable fortune 
—but there all the decorum of regular approaches and time would 
be necessary. Luckily a certain Miss Petealf was just returned 
from India, with a large fortune. The general, her futher, was an- 
xious to introduce his daughter to the fashionable world, and to 
marry her for connexion—fortune no object to him—delicacies he 
would wave. The Commissioner saw—-counted—and decided— 
(‘There was a brother Petealf too, we might do for Georgiana—buat 
for that no hurrv)—Jvhn was asked by his father if he w ould like 
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to be a major ifi a year, anda lieutenant- colonel intwo years? ‘ To 
be sure he would--was he a fool?” ‘ Then he must be married in 
a fortnight.”” John did not see how this conclusion followed imme- 
diately from the premises, for John was not guile a fool; so he an- 
swered Indeed ! an indeed! so unlike Lord Oldborough’s, 
that the Commissioner, struck with the contrast, could scarcely 
maintain the gravity the occasion required; and he could only pro- 
nounce the words, “ General Petcalf has a daughter. " Ay, Miss 
Petcalf—Ay, he is a gencral—true—now I see it all—Well, I'm 
their man—I have no objection—but Miss Petcalf!..... Is not that 
the Indian girl? .....1s not there a drop of black blood?..... No, 
no, father, ” cried John, drawing himself up—* I’ll be d—d.....” 
“ Hear me first, my own John, ” cried his father, much and justly 
? armed—for this motion was the precursor of an obstinate fit, which, 
John took, perish father, mother, the whole human race, he could 
a be moved fromethe settled purpose of his soul. ‘ Hear me, my 
beloved John—for you are a man of sense, ”” said his unblushing fa- 
ther— do you think I’d have a drop of black blood for my daugh- 
ter-in-law, much less let my favourite son..... But there’s none— 
it is climate—all climate—as you may see by only looking at Mrs 
Governor Carneguy, how she figures every where, and Miss Pet- 
calf is nothing near so dark as Mrs Carneguy, surely.” Surely” 
—said John. ‘ And her father, the General, gives her an Indian for- 
tune to suit an Indian complexion. ” ‘‘ That’s good, at any rate, 
quoth John. ‘ Yes, my dear Major—yes, my Lieutenant-Colonel, 


to be sure that’s good. So, to secure the good the gods provide us, 
go you this minute, dress and away to your fair Indian..... Dll un- 
dertake the business with the General.” “ But a fortnight, my dear 
father,” said John, looking in the glass—‘* how can that be?” 
“ Look again, and tell me how it can wot be ?—Pray don’t put that 
difficulty into Miss Petcalf’s head—into her heart I am sure it would 


never come.” John yielded his shoulder to the push his father gave 


him towards the door; but suddenly turning back—‘“ Zounds, fa- 
ther, a fortnight,” he exclaimed, “ why, there won't be time to 
buy even boots!” ‘ And what are even boots, ”’ replied his father, 
“to such a man as you?-—-Go, Ro man; your legs are better 
than all the boots in the world, ”?" i. 271-27 

Mrs Falconer, the managing, manceuvring, fashionable Mrs 
Falconer, is only to be fasted and und lerstood, by reading the 
book through. “We shall hazard some extracts, ‘however, It 
is not easy to imagine a scene contrived with more dramatic ef- 
fect from ‘beginning to end, than the history of the ball to be 
given by that lady, if possible to the eacluston, but, at all events, 
to the mortification of the impoverished, but stiil rival family of 
the Percies.—At first there were hopes of their declining. —They 
accept !—Theri it is confidently expected that means of convey- 
ance would fail them.—Lord Qldborough sends his carriage !—~ 
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The ball begins—the Percies are not arrived—some fortunate 
accident keeps them away.—But, alas ! 

* Soon afterwards, a report reached her, that the Percy family 
were arrived ; that Count Altenberg had been particularly struck by 
the sight of one of the Miss Percies, and had been overheard to 
whisper to his friend Colonel Bremen, “ Very like the picture !— 
but still more mind in the countenance!” At hearing this, Miss Ge- 
orgiana Falconer grew first red and then turned pale; Mrs Falconer, 
though scarcely less confounded, never ch: unged a muscle of her 
face, but leaving every body to choose their various comments upon 
the Count’s words, and simply saying: ‘ Are the Percies come at 
last ?”—She won her easy way through the crowd, whispering to 
young Petcalf as she passed: ‘ Now is your time, Petcalf, my 
good creature, Georgiana is disengaged. "—Before Mrs. Falconer got 
to the antichamber, another report met her, * that the Percies had 
been overturned, and had been terribly hurt.” Overturned !— 
terribly hurt !—Good Heavens !”—cried Mrs, Falconer as she enter- 
ed the antichamber—But the next person told her, they were not in 
the least hurt—Still pressing forward, she exclaimed: ‘ Mrs Per- 
cy! Where is Mrs Percy?) My dear Madam! what has happen- 
ed? Come the wrong road, did you? . . . broken bridge—And were 
you really overturned?” —* No, no, only obliged to get out and walk 
a little way.”—“ Oh! Iam sorry...,.. But I am so glad to see 
you all safe!..... When it grew Inte I grew so uneasy!.....” 
Then turning towards Caroline—* Miss Caroline Percy, I am sure, 
though I had never, till now, the pleasure of seeing her.” An in- 
troduction of Caroline by Mrs Percy, in due form, took place— 
Mrs Falconer next recognized Mr Percy, declared he did not look 
a day older than when she had seen him fifteen years before —Then 
recurring to the ladies—“ But, my dear Mrs Percy, are you sure 
that your shoes are not wet through ? ?—Oh! my dear Madam, Miss 
Percy’s are terribly wet! and ‘Miss Caroline’s !—Positively the 
young ladies must go to my dre -ssing-room, the shoes must be dried” 
—Mrs Falconer said, that “ perhaps her daughters could accom- 
modate the Miss Percies with others.” It was in vain that Rosa- 
mond protested her shoes were not wet, and that her sister’s were 
perfectly dry; a few specks on their white justified Mrs Falconer’s 
apprehensions. ‘ Where is my Arabella? ... If there was any body 
I could venture to trouble...” Count Altenberg instantly offered 
his services. ‘‘ Impossible to trouble you, Count! But since you 
are fo very good, perhaps you could find one of my daughters for me— 
Mifs Faleoner,—if you are fo kind, Sir... Georgiana I am afraid is 
dancing. ”—Mifs Falconer was found, and defpatched with Mifs Per- 
cies, in fpite of all they could fay to the contrary, to Mrs Falconer’s 
dreffing-room. Rofamond was permitted, without much difficulty, to 
do as fhe pleafed, but Mrs Falcover’s infinite fears, left Caroline fhould 
catch her death of cold, could not be appeafed, till the had fubmitted 
to change her fhoes, “ Caroline!” faid Refamond, in a low voice, 
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« Caroline ! do not put on thofe fhoes—they are too large—you will 
never be able to dance in them.” I know that—but I am content— 
It is better to yield, than to debate the point any longer,” faid Caro. 
line. When they returned to the ball-room, Count Altenberg was in 
earneft converfation with Mr Percy; but Mrs Falconer obferved, that 
the Count faw Mifs Caroline Percy the moment fhe reappeared. ‘ Now 
is not it extraordinary!’ thought fhe, “ when Georgiana dances fo 
well! is infinitely more fafhionable ! and fo charmingly drefled !~What 
can ftrike him fo much in this girl’s appearance?’? It was not her ap. 
pearance that ftruck him—He was too well accuftomed to fee beauty 
and fafhion in public places, to be caught at firft fight by a handfome 
face, or by a young ladv’s exhibition of her perfonal graces at a ball.— 
But a favourable impreffion had been made on his mind by what he had 
previously heard of Mifs Caroline Percy’s conduct and charaéter; her 
appearance confirmed this impreflion precifely, becaufe the had not the 
practifed air of a profeffed beauty, becaufe the did not feem ia the leaft 
to he thinking of herfelf, or to expect admiration.—This was really un- 
common, and, therefore, it fixed the attention of a man like Count Al. 
tenberg.-He asked Caroline to dance; fhe declined dancing.—Mr. 
Temple engaged Rofamond ; and, the moment he led her away, the 
Count availed himfelf of her place, and a converfation commenced, which 
foon made Mrs Falconer regret, that Caroline had declined dancing. 
Though the Count was a ftranger to the Percy family, yet there were 
many fubjeéts of common intereft, of which he knew how to avail him. 
felf. He began by {peaking of Mr Alfred Percy—of the pleafure he 
had had in becoming acquainted with him—of the circumstance which 
led to this acquaintance —Then he paffed to Lord Oldborough—to 
M. de Tourville—to the shipwreck. —He paufed at Percy-Hall, for he 
felt for thofe to whom he was fpeaking. They underftood him, but they 
did not avoid the fubje&t ; he then indulged himfelf in the pleafure of 
repeating fome of the expreffions of attachment to their old landlord, 
and of honett sffeétion and gratitude, which he had heard from the pea- 
sants in the village. Mrs Falconer moved away the moment fhe fore- 
faw this part of the converfation ; but the was only fo far removed as to 
prevent the neceffity of her taking any part in it, or of appearing to 
hear what it might be “ awkward for her to hear,” confidering her in- 
timacy with Sir Robert Percy. She began talking to an old lady about 
her late illness, of which the longed to hear from her own lips all the 
particulars; and whilft the old lady told her cafe, Mrs Falconer, with 
eyes fixed upon her, and making, at proper intervals, all the appropriate 
changes of countenance requifite to exprefs tender fympathy, alarm, hor- 
ror, aftonifhment, and joyful congratulation, contrived, at the fame time, 
through the whole progrefs of fever, and the adminiftration of half the 
medicines in the London Pharmacopcria, to hear every thing that was 
faid by Count Altenberg, and not to lofe a word that was uttered by 
Caroline. Mrs Falconer was particularly anxious to know what would 
be faid about the pi€ture in the gallery at Percy Hall, with which the 
Count had been fo much charmed.—When he got into the gallery, Mrs 
VOL, XXIT, NO. 44, rf 
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‘ r iiftened with breathless caynernefs, yet {till fmiling on the old 
lady’s never-ending hiftory of her convalefcence, and of a fhawl undoubt- 
edly Turkith, with the true, ine‘timable, inimitable, lit border. Not 
a word was faid of the picture ] 

Mrs Falconer, than could | 
compliment.—Mrs Falconer w 

fent, to order that it might be ferved 
or her gentleman-cook, was not a pert 


five mefh 


ngers were fent in vain. 
ferved his dignity. —The cara 
him difpenfe with its proper app 
this car How much, of 
much Mrs Falconer suffered ci 
{miling countenance !—How 1 
giana Fal er made poor i ‘ 

The following matrimoni 
tling a daughter, is we think 

** Mrs Falconer, there’s o1 hing I won't allow—I won't allow 
Georgiana and you to make a fool of young Petcal!.” “ By no 
means, my love, but if he makes a fool of himself, you know.” 
“ Mrs Falconer, you recollect the transaction about the draught. ” 
** For Zara's dress ? "—** Yes, Ma’am—The condition you made then 
in my name with Georgiana, 1 hold her to; and IT expect that she be 
prepared to be Mrs Petcalf within the year.” ‘ I told herso, my dear, 


and she acquiesces—she submits—she is ready to obey—if nothing 


“© Jf/— vy, there it is!—All the time I know 


better offers—— 
you are looking to the Clays, and if they fail, somebody else will 
start up, whom you will think a better match than Petealf, and all 
these people are to be, fled, and so you will go on wasting my mo- 


ney and your own time. Petcalf will run restive at last, you will 


lose him, and I shall have Georgia: ft upon my hands after all. ”? 
' 


“* No danger, my dear.—My principle is the most satisfactory and 
secure imaginable-—To have a number of tickets in the wheel— 
then, if one comes up a blank, still you have a chance of a prize in 
the next.—O ly have pati nee, Mr Falconer.” “ Patience, my 
dear, how cau a man have patience, when he has seen the same 
thiug going on for years?) And I have said the same thing to you 
over and over—a hundred times, Mrs Falconer.” ‘ A hundred 
times at le: I grant, and that, perhaps, is enough to try my pa- 
‘| t, you how reasonable | am.—I have 

that when a girl has been 

)s in jine, you must push her in 

for she wv not do in any other.—You must be sensible, 

ere country gentleman would ever think of Georgiana— 

push her in the line for which she is fit—the fashionable 

—* Push! Bless my soul, Ma’am! you have been pushing 


er of those girls ever since they were in their teens, but 
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your pushing signifies nothing.—‘The men, don’t you see, back as 
fast as the women advance.” ‘ Coarse !—Too coarse! too com- 
monplace an observation for you, Conimissioner,”’ said Mrs Fal- 
coner, with admirable temper; “ but when men are angry, they will 
say more than they think.”  Ma’am, 1 don’t say half as much as 
I think....ever.” “ Indeed !— Pha t is a candid confession, for 
which I owe you credit at all events. "—* It’s a foolish game.... it’s 


sai pe c ‘ie’ 
a fovlish game.... it’s a losing game,” continued the Commissioner, 


or 


Not a losing game if 
it be played with temper, and spirit lany throw up the game like 
uble the bet they 
!” said the 
Commissioner,—** Ca you Gou le 5 it * beauty ? can you dou- 
ble their fortune?” * ashi stands int place both of beauty 
and fortune, Mr Falconer; and fash uy girls, LT hope you will 


“ and you will | lay it, till we are ri 


cowards, aie mn, if the y had but hz 
ld ] oe . ; , ‘ ) ; ' niin 
would have made the . Pehaw 


sé 


ilow, enjoy.” Enjoy ! ’ enities that? ‘ashion, you 


told me, was to win Count Altenbere ; n him? Are we 
one bit the better for the exper we were at in all these entertain. 
ments?’ © All thai,— ost of t leust the popularity ball 
must be s« wn to Lo ueh’s acco » mad that is your 
affair, Commissioner.” ‘* And tl ay, and the play-house, anc 
the dresses !—Was Zara’s dress imy ; —D) it tell you, you 
were wasting your time upon that man? ** No waste, me thing 
has been wasted, my ce Comini : believ *, even In point 
of economy we coal ld not have laid t mo VY verte! for at a trifling 
expense we have obiained for Georgiana the i” having refus- 
ed Count Alt ‘rg. ady Kew ai ‘ ud iran i1ave spread the 

{ now the 
Count is gone, who c: contradict it with any propriety ?—The 


thing is universally believed.—Every body is talking ot it; and the 


report.— You cod it is n ny busin Oo speak—anc 


consequence is, Georgiana is more in fashion now than ever she 
was.” III, 210—215. : 

Having, in the above extracts, mentioned ‘he Clays, we cane 
not refuse our readers the satisfaction of their nearer acquaint- 
ance in Miss Edgeworth’s picturesque Cescription of them. 

* French Clay, and English Clay, as they have been named, are 
brothers, both men of large fortune, which their father acquired re- 
spectably by commerce, and which they are spen ding in all kinds of 
extravagance and profligacy, not from inclination, but merely to pur- 

chase admission ivto fine company,—l’rench C lay is a travelled cox- 
comb, who, 4 propos de bottes, he gins with—* When I was abroad 
with the Princess Orbitella...’ But I am afraid 1 cannot speak of 
this man with impartiality, for 1 cannot bear to see an Englishman 
xe ird, so ridi- 


apeing a Frenchman.—'the imitation is always so aw 
culous, so ——— French Clay talks of ¢ , but without 
possessing any ; he delights injwhat he calls sont flage, but in his 
persiflage, antes ad of the wit and elegance of Parisian raillery, there 
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appears only the vulgar love and habit of derision.—He is continual- 
ly railing at our English want of savoir vivre, yet is himself an ex. 
ampl: of the ill-breeding which he reprobates. His manners have 
neither the cordiality of an Englishman, nor the polish of a foreigner. 
To improve us in [esprit de société, he would introduce the whole 
system of French gallantry—the vice without the refinement.—I 
herd him acknowle dge it to be ‘his principle’ to intrigue with 
every married woman who would listen to him, provided she has any 
one of his four requisites, wit fashion, beauty, or a good table.— He 
says his late suit in Doctors’ Commons cost him nothing - for 10,0007. 
are nothing to him.—Public virtue, as well as private, he thinks it 
a fine air to disdain.—and patriotism and love of our country he calls 
prejudices, of which a philosopher ought to divest himsclf.—Some 
charitable people say, that he is not so unfeeling as he seems to be, 
and that above half his vices arise from affectation, and from a mis- 
taken ambition to be, what he thinks perfectly French. 

“ His brother, English Clay, is a cold, reserved, proud, dull look- 
ing man, whom art, in despite of nature, strove, and strove in vain, 
to quicken into a ‘ gay deceiver.’— He is a grave man of pleasure 
—his first care being to provide for his exclusively personal gratifi- 
cations. His dinner is a serious. solemn business, whether :t be at 
his own table, or at a tavern, which last he prefers—he orders it so, 
that his repast shall be the very best of its kind that money can pro< 
cure. His next care is, that he be not cheated in what he is to pay. 
Not that he values money, but he cannot bear to be taken in. Then 
his dress, his h: rses, his whole appointment and establishment, are 
complete, aud accur: ately i in the fashion of the day—no expense sper- 
ed.—All that belongs to Mr Clay, of Clay Hall, is the best of its 
kind, or, at least, had from the best hand in England. Every thing 
about him is English; but I don’t know whether this arises from love 
of his country, or contempt of his brother. Engli.h Clay is not os- 
tentatious of that which is his own, but he is disdainful of all that 
belongs to another. The slightest deficiency in the appointments of 
his companions he sees, and marks by a wink to some by-stander, 
or with a dry joke laughs the wretch to scorn. In company, he de- 
lights to sit by, silent and snug, sneering inwardly at those who are 
entertaining the company, and committing themselves. He never 
entertains, and is seldom entertained. His joys are neither convivial 
nor intellectual; he is grega‘ious, but not companionable ; a hard 
drinker, but not social. Wine sometimes makes him noisy, but ne- 
ver makes him gay ; and, whatever be his excesses, he commits them 
seemingly without temptation from taste or passion. He keeps a 
furiously expensive mistress, whom he curses, and who curses him, 
as Buckhurst informs me, ten times a day ; yet he prides himself on 
being free and unmarried ! Scoring and dreading women in general, 
he swears he would not marry Venus herself, unless she had 100,000/. 
in each pocket ; and now, that no mortal Venus wears pocket-, he 
thanks Heaven he is safe-—Buckhurst, I remember, assured me, 
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that beneath this crust of pride there is some good nature. Deep 
hid under a large mass of selfishness, there may be some glimmerings 
of affection. He shows symptoms of feeling for his horses, and his 
mother, and his coachman, and his country. I do believe he would 
fight for old E.gland, for it is his country, and he is English Clay. 
—— Affection for his coachman did I say ?—He shows admiration, 
if not affection, for every whip of note in town. He is their com- 
panion...no, their pupil, and, as Antoninus Pius gratefully prided 
himself in recording the names of those relations and triends trom 
whom he learnt his several virtues, this man may boast to after ages 
of having learnt how to cut a fly off his near leader’s ear from one 
coachman, how to tuck up a duck from another, and the true spit 
from a third—by the by, it is said, but ! don’t coush for the truth 
of the story, that this las st accomplishment cost him a tooth. which he 
had had drawn to attain it in perfection. —Pure slang he could not 
learn from any one coachman, but from const: intly frequenting the 
society of all. I recollect Buckhurst Falconer’s telling me, that he 
dined once with English Clay, in company with a barouet, a vis- 
count, an earl, a duke, and the drive r of a mail-coach, to whom was 
given, by acclamation, the seat of honour. I am told there is a 
house, at which these gentlemen and noblemen meet regularly every 
week, where there are two dining-rooms divided by glass doors. 
In one room the real coachmen dine, in the other the amateur gen- 
tlemen, who, when they are tired of their own conversation, throw 
open the glass doors, that they may be entertained and edificd by 
the coachmen’s wit and slang ; in which dialect E nglish Clay’s rapid 
proficiency has, it is said, recommended him to the dest society, even 
more than his being the master of the best of cooks, and of Clay- 
Hall. ”—II. 562-368. 

With Lord Oidborough’s character, notwithstanding it is e- 
vidently a laboured and a favourite sketch, we confess we ire 
not much captivated or edified ; and Miss Edge..orth herself 
seems to be unwilling to seal it with the stamp of her * good or 
* evil favour.’ It may be said, that it is the more true to na- 
ture; but although the Petron was necessary .o the moral, we 
think poctical justice required a more decisive preponderance of 
good or ill, to be assigned to him. Mr Percy describes him as 
© «a noble mind corroded and debased by ambition—virtuous 
* principle, genercus lecling, stifled—a powertul, ¢ capacious un- 

derstanding distorted beyond recovery—a soul once expati it- 

ing, and full of high thoughts, now confined to a span—bent 
down to low concerus— imprisoned in the precincts of a court.’ 

This high-soul-d minist: ", early in the history, sends God- 
frey Percy” to the West Indies, because ae — the young 
soldier admires his Lordship’s niece; and, the close of it, 
he discovers, in the features of a personage ae unimportant 
otherwise, his son, by an dialian lagy, whom he seu seuuced 
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and deserted in early life ;—a villany perfectly gratuitous, if it 
were not for the purpose of puzzling our understandings, after 
the author has laboured to prove that the Patron’s vices are those 
of his situation, and not of his heart. 
We arc newhat amused in pondering upon the effect 
which this character of Lord Oldborough,—its air of history, 
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former fables, that we have been sometimes tempted to doubt, 
whether this, and some other parts of the work which we shall 
point out, are the unmixed productions of her pen. We think 
we know her style better. Miss Edgewerth has hitherto shown 
an instinctive aversion to bad taste, either in the conduct or in 
the sentiments of her works. Surely some heavy spirit has oc- 
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the instance of the Divorcée will surely most operate to deter 
her offspring from evil, from the misery always attendant upon 
that state, and the unavoidable disadvantages which those chil- 
dren already suffer in society. But we really cannot persuade 
ourselves, that the sentiment we are here combating is the ge- 
nuine sentiment of Miss Edgeworth ;—for it appears to us not 
to be the sentiment of a generous and feeling woman. ‘The pa- 
tronizing Spirit has here mixed nig'stshade with his poppies ! 

Miss Edgeworth, in a manner rather temporizing we think, 
than pronounced, insinuates her doubts—her dislike, we may 
say, to the German waltz! Of the charnis and mischiefs of 
that mysierious dance, we profess to be incompetent judges. 
We are told, however, that it has all the revolutionary symptoms, 
and has produce: hosts of alarmists in the capital of our neigh- 
bours. In this purer region, we are still content with a rigid 
adherence to the orthodox Highland fling,—the pure pleasures 
of the Presbyterian reel! At most, we deviate into a Border- 
bumpkin; and view with jealousy, in the country dances, the oc- 
casional introduction of an allemande, (another German inno- 
vation, we believe), in which the concatenation of youthiul arms 
is somewhat equivocal and alarming. 

Our national feclings, therefore, incline us to join with Miss 
Edgeworth, in adhering to the old constitution of our balls and 
our forefathers. This is our opinion; and no doubt it is the 
opinion of English Clay. But then, English Clay must join 
with us in tolerating those who discover no immediate and de- 
cisive danger to all other people from this indulgence; seeing 
that the Germans, Russians, Swiss,—all Europe indeed,—are 
blessed with constitutions calculated to resist the evil effects of 
this stimulus, though ours cannot ;--and have their competent 
share of chastity and decorum, whatever the fashionable tourists 
of our country may report to the contrary. 


Art. X1. Observations made on a Tour from Hamburg, through 
Berlin, Gortitz, and Breslaw to Silberberg, and thence to Got- 
tenturg. By Roserr Sempxie, Author of Two Journeys in 
Spain, a Sketch of the Caracas, &c. 8yo. pp.285. Lon- 
don, Baldwin, 1814. 


M°* Semp.e has, by his former works, contributed so mate- 

rially to the information and amusement of the public, 
that we naturally regard him with a considerable degree of in- 
terest, and hear with concern of any misadventures which may 
have befallen him. The present volume is principally occupied 
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with a detail of the treatment which he recently experienced from 
a British Minister,—one of those extraordinary ambassadors 
whom the wisdom of our government, of course without any bias 
from personal or court connexions, has stationed in the vicinity of 
the Allied Sovereigns during the momentous crisis of the war. 

We have more than once had occasion to commend this au- 
thor for the plain and useful information which his books contain, 
and for the simple and cheap form of their publication. The 
work before us, though much less interesting than such a tour, 
at such a time, might have been rendered,—a defect chiefly ow- 
ing to the misfortune which we are about to mention,—contains, 
nevertheless, several valuable notices respecting the countries to 
which it relates. The journey was undertaken during the sus- 
pension of hostilities last spring, after the disastrous retreat of 
thy French, the author having left England in the middle of 
Avrit: but he remained abroad during the campaign, having 
returned after the armistice. 

‘The author first made Hctigoland, after a very short passage 
of little more than forty-eight hours; but having the misfortune 
to strike on the rocks which surround the island, they were ob- 
liged to leave the vessel, and land in boats. Being detained by 
contrary winds in this little island for above a week, he had an 
oppoftunity of observing it with sufficient minuteness. ‘The most 
singular circumstances in its physical situation, are its percepti- 
ble decay by tke action of the sea on the crumbling rock of which 
it is composed, and the romantic beauty of the sc cenery among 
the cliffs towards the south. Its temporary political importance, 
however, during the reign of the French system upon the Con- 
tinent, was far more remarkable. It became the great entrepot 
for smuggling, that is, tor trade, between the Continent and Eng- 
land. ‘The occupations of the inhabitants continued as former- 
ly to be those of a seafaring lite ; and the noted avarice derived 
from their employment in piloting and succouring distressed na- 
vigators, had not been diminished by the new import: ince which 
their situation of late years gave them. Mr Se mple conceives 
this * exorbitant love of mouey’ to be greatly increased; and 
he secnis, indeed, to deduce it from recent events, without a 
precise knowledge of former periods. He also notices the re- 
markable appearance of all labour on shore being performed by 
the women—eren to the most fatiguing. As the author has on 
other occasions dealt in sentiment, and in works of fiction, a 
little of the romantic now and then breaks out here. In survey- 
ing the rocks, he is first pleased to fancy that a mass which fell 
« not far behind him,’ might have overwhelmed him. ‘Thea he 
imagines that ¢ at some distant period his bones might have re 
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* visited the light ;’ and, his mineralogy suddenly coming in to 
the aid of his poetry, he proceeds to suppose that they would then 
appear * encased in argillaceous s chistus, and whitened by the 
© waves;” and that in this my gant condition they might be * car- 
* ried by the tic les to the shores of Britain, and form a subject 
‘ of speculation and wonder to philosophers yet unborn !’ 
Among such a race as the Heligoland boatmen, one does not 
expect to find the accomplishment of music; but, in truth, Ger- 
many is, almost as inuch as Italy, * native to’ that delightfal art. 
The boatmen who carried Mr Sem iple to Cuxhaven, * animated 
* by the prospect of a speedy passage, began to sing charming 
© little German airs, in parts, with a propriety and softness that 
* surprised him.’ rom Cuxhaven he went up the river to Ham- 
burg ; ; and he Te he Siw in every corner convincing pre ools of the 
popular enthusiasm against [rance, which pervaded all Germany 
during the late memorable campaign ; an enthusiasm which ap- 
pears to have first displayed itself in 1809, although the unfor- 
tunate errors committed during that campaign, the discord among 
the three great powers, and the culpable neglect of the common 
cause by En giand, rendere d it almost unav: ling. , Qur readers 
have lately beard so much of the Cossacks, that we shall not 
dwell upon the account which Mr Semple gives of those he saw 
in Hamburg—but it is amusing to remark the mania for imitat- 
ing those savage warriors, in the Hamburg volunteers. Corps 
were formed with the peculiar pike and whip, byt wholly igno- 
rant of the use of either. ‘They galloped ail day thro ugh the 
stre cts, to the terror of the wome n and children, and the dan- 
ger of their own necks, but fared and slept like luxurious citizens. 
~ On his way from Han burg to Berlin, Mr Semple heard ru- 
mours from all quarters, of f the great battle fought at Lutzen ; 
and its event was, of course, variously represented, according as 
the accounts came from French or German sources. At one 
place he saw a deserter from the lrench armies, a native of 
M. dena, who had been an apothecary, and was carried off by 
he conscription. ‘This anecdote naturally excites the author's 
ions; nor do we intend to say a word that can mitigate 


1e hatred so generally felt towards the. french military system. 
5 mmon justice requires us to reflect _ the means by 
(ilies recruit their armies ; aud the history of F rede- 

furnishes far worse instances ot violence, than that prac- 


‘apothecary; for his kidnappings were prac- 

We have already entered fully into this afflicting subject, in our 

Nu: ber for July 1811, and shown that the liberation of Europ: 
ht have becn efjected in 1809, 
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tised in foreign states, over whose subjects he could not pretend 
to have any rights. Every one remembers the history of the 
Abbe Bastiani, who was carried off while engaged in the func- 
tions of his office in the Tyrol; and after serving some years as 
a soldier, was found to be a Savant, in which capacity he was 
afterwards retained about the Prussian court. The work of 
Thiebault, formerly noticed in this Journal, + is full of such an- 
ecdotes. They are given by that courtly and obsequious histo- 
rian only as pleasant incidents, arising out of l’rederic’s military 
arrangements. Another instance of our Allies adopting some of 
the enemy’s arts, occurs in these pages. When Mr Semple ar- 
rived in Berlin, he found that city illuminated for the ‘ victory 
‘ gained near Leipsic,’ meaning the battle of Lutzen. The 
next day, the guns were fired for the same event; and on the 
same evening, by a whimsical coincidence, the city was in great 
alarm at the approach of the enemy; the public chest was re- 
moved, and the archives carried away to a place of safety. In- 
deed, our author suflered by this policy of the government. 
Having demanded his passport for Dresden, he obtained it ea- 
sily, on paying the customary numerous feces ; and no hint was 
given of the real state of the case. ‘The mails were suffered to 
depart as usual, Yet ali this while the government knew that 
Dresden was in the hands of the enemy | ‘The following inci- 
dents, too, passed in the sireets of Berlin, and at a place in the 
hands of the Russi ; which, had it occurred in a town occu- 
pied by the French, would have given rise to innumerable com- 
meintaries 

On the evening preceding my departure I met one of my fel- 
low-passengers from Hamburg, to whom I related my intention of 
going to Dresde1 1ed surprised, which induced me to ask 
if he knew of any d nger, We were alone, and in the middle of a 
solitary street, yet he oniy shrugged up his shoulders, and looking 
about him satd, * People knew not what to believe.’ He evaded 
further questions on the subject, and soon quitted me. The same, 
or similar answers, were made to my inquiries ‘by the landlord of the 
inn where I lodged, although he knew pertectly well the state of af- 
fairs. os n Englishman in similar circumstance uid have said at 
once, ‘The French are there ;”’ yet was this simple answer not to 
be ahaa by any direct inquiry, and I departed with the « rdinary 
post, relying in a manner on the faith of government.’ p. 70, 71. 

* We did not arrive at Baruth, a further distance of fourteen miles, 
until two in the morning. ‘This is the first town on this read in the 
Saxon territory, and was, as we were told, full of Russian troops ; 
yet to my great surprise not one epee in the streets, it being now 


© Souvenirs de vinet ans.”? See our No. for Oct. 1805. 
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fine moonlight, nor were we challenged by a single sentinel. At the 
post-house we entered the apartment of General Barclay de Tolly, 
who was asleep, and should not have soon tound out our mistake but 
for a single aid-de camp, who was stationed near him. Strange as 
it may seem, even here the post-master would not inform us that 
Dresden was in possession of theenemy. He ventured to say, how- 
ever, that he believed they had got that part of the city which 
is on the left bank of the Elbe, but that the Russians held the other; 
and the centre arches of the bridge being destroyed alone prevented 
the French from being driven out. We were five in company, two 
of whom were Saxons, inhabitants of Dresden, seeking to return to 
their own homes. They trusted to this intelligence, and determined 
to proceed. Captain Faber, of the Prussian artillery, one of «ur 
company, was of the same > gg and I thought there could be no 
danger in joining them,’ P 73, 

He had not travelled far, ‘i when he found it neces- 
sary to change his route, and get into the rear of the Allied ar- 
my. After beating about for some days to discover their head- 
quarters, and exposing himself to some danger of falling into 
the hands of the enemy, to prc pare tor which he destroyed his 
letter of recominendation to Lord Catheari, he at length reach- 
ed the desired spot. The following account of his reception we 
think it right to extract, that he may tell his own story, upon 
which almost the whole of the present work turns. 

* Owing to the fatigued state of our horses, we did not arrive at 
Wurtschen until two o'clock In this vitlege most of the houses 
were deserted by the inhabitants, not a woman or child was to be 
seen; the doors were all — and mi iny of, the windows broken or 
the sashes removed. The Emperor’s head- -quarters were in a lar; 
house, on the side of wun facing Hochkirck, are still the marks ah 
by cannon-balls, fired in that battle more than itty yearsago. ‘They 
have been carefully preserved, and a Latin inscription records and 
deplores the cause: “ Eheu! Signa prelii Hochkirchiensis.” n the 
large court- yard, filled with horses and Cossacks, I found a bundle 
of straw, where I gladly threw myself down whilst my companion 
went to deliver his Aespatches. Scarcely had I done so, when the 
guard flew to arms; every body stood up, and the Emperor © assed 
to enter the house. I behe!ld a mam tall, lusty, well made, although 
somewhat round-shouldered, and of a countenance rather soft and 
mild than penerating or unposing. Yet his troops look towards him 
as a superior being, or at lexst believe him to be, as perhaps in some 
respects he is, the greatest of monarchs. At a subscquent period [ 
beheld his Jame and wounded soldiers, in their quarrels with the in- 
habitants, threatening them with the wrath of the Great Alexander, 
a name which they seemed to think every Luropean was bound to 
respect. After 1 had remained about two hours among the Cos- 


é 


sacks, the officer returned, and having directed his servant to show 
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me the English quarters, we bade each other adieu. Having expe- 
rienced so much kindness from Germans and Russians, I anticipated 
at least an equal share ‘rom Englishmen. Behold me at length ar- 
rived at the point to which, since leaving Luckau, I had been press. 
ing with so much anxiety. Here at last I am sure of an asylum for 
a short time, and at all events will be enabled to sleep one night in 
peace, and prepare for fresh fatigues. Here I shall learn the truth, 
aid no longer be reduced to wander in uncertainty, as to the real 
position of the enemy. Full of these ideas I reached a miserable 
house, such as the village afforded, the head-quarters of Lord Cath- 
cart. He was absent with the Emperor viewing the lines of redoubts, 
but his household received me with kindness and attention. The 

set before me bread, coffee, and the little luxury of milk, so diffi- 
cult to be procured in the midst of a large army. They told me, 
that there was nothing but a little straw on which I could sleep ; but 
this was more than was enjoved by a hundred thousand brave men 
round me, and I had already in my mind cheerfully marked out the 
corner where I would lie. A great battle was expected to be fought 
nextday Refreshed by sleep I shall see, perhaps I shall share in that 
battle. With these thoughts I saw Lord Cathcart arrive ; I present. 
ed my passports, I related my case, and mentioned that under the 
dread of falling into the hands of the French I had destroyed a let- 
ter which I had for his Lordship, but that I had still one for the Rus- 
sian Admiral Greig, whom I understood to be with the Emperor. 
Having examined my passports he informed me that they contained 
no proof of my being a British subject, that I was avowedly born in 
Awerica, and asked if I had no farther documents. I replied that 
my American birth was owing to my father and mother being made 
prisoners in the American war, and carried into Boston, and that as 
I had travelled with these passports through Prussia, I could have 
no suspicion of their being inaccurate, nor was I provided with any 
other. His Lordship left me, and after some time sent for me again. 
«It will be proper,” said he, “ that you go to Gorlitz, which is a 
large town, where you will easily procure horses and every accom- 
modation for pursuing your journey to Colberg, the nearest sea-port 
now left open to an Englishman. There will be an opportunity this 
evening ; and this gentleman,” pointing to a young Russian officer, 
“ will conduct you.” Fain would I have expressed my wish to re- 
main at Wurtschen; but under the existing circumstances I felt that 
it was not for me to oppose so direct an intimation. An hour after- 
wards I again saw his Lordship on horseback, who asked with much 
apparent politeness, “ if there was any thing else he could do for 
me.” I answered that there was not; when he touched his hat to 
me and rode off. Soon afterwards, the Russian officer made his ap- 
pearance, with a common travelling waggon, in which was some 
straw instead of seats; my portmanteau was placed in it, and we set 
off His Majesty the King of Prussia, one of his sons, and two or 
three of his officers, had placed themselves by the side of the road, 
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and surveyed me attentively as we passed. Not being aware of their 

rank, nor as yet of my own situation, I regarded their stedfast looks 
as singularly ill-bred, until my eompanion informed me who they 
were.” p. 95—98. 

At first Mr Semple proceeded well and quietly with his com- 
panion. ‘They passe d along the rear of the army ; and when 
night fell, though the moon was obscured by clouds, they could 
see moving about large bodies of troops ; and the roads were 
filled with trains of artille ryand waggons. By the divouac lights 
they discerned the soldiers reposing, sometimes quite naked, 
stretched before the fire. Du iring the first day, Mr Semple on- 
ly observed 1 his fellow traveller a certain avxiety about his 
motious ; a i the course of the night, having got out of the 
carriage to stretch his limbs, the Russian officer awoke, and, 
alarmed at his absence, requested him to seat himself again, a- 
bout which our author delaying a little, speedily received a sum- 
mons in such atone, as * at once and for the first time discovered 
* to him the nature of his situs lion.’ Inaword, he was in custo- 
dy, and trave lling towards a place of confinement. Arrived at 
Gorlitz, he was placed in more strict arrest ; but while waiting 
for the chief of the police, after enduring considerable insult 
from “ea and others, he was greatly relieved to see Mr 
George Jackson, sec retary of the Ens lish ieaatie n, enter; and 
he explained his situation to this gentleman, who asked him if 
he remembered once, four years before, having had a passport 


signed at Seville by the British minister there ; and on Mr Sem- 


y 
> 
t 
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ple’s professing not to recollect it, told him 4 could not possi- 
bly be the person he pretended. Afier a night’s rest had done 
away the olf cts of three deys and nights excessive fatigue and 
watching, and brought bac k the author’s ‘ities of the zm- 
portant circumstance in all its details, a wrote Inmediately an 
account of it. But no attention was paid to this; anda hint be- 
ing given, that Admiral ,Greig’s letter of introduction, which he 
still kept, must contain some proofs in his favour, he was:in- 
dueed to open it; but it was snatched from him before he could 
read it; and what became of it he could never learn; nor was it 
acted upon, although containi: € of course a clear evidence of 
his being the person in question 

While detained in Gorlitz, a 1 French an was brought to the 
same prison ; who having been established for some years at 
Dresden, had been seaendd a knew not why, probably on 
suspicion of being a spy. In his company, he was conveyed 
under strict gu: ard on the road to Silesia,—the populace of the 
towns through which they passed never failing to insult and mal- 
treat them as French spies, or traitors of some other descrip- 
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tion. Under these sufferings, a very natural and honest reflec- 
tion seems to have filled Mr Semple’s mind ;—he sympathized 
with the feelings of the mob, who had such good reason to 
hate the French; and felt himself in the situation of § a man 
who in disguise was unwittingly ill-treated by his friends.’ As 
the road approached the frontiers of Poland, the dress of the 
inhabitants oikel from the German ; and their laneuage, mix- 
ed up with Sclavonic, became without difficulty i telligible to 
the Russian soldiers. On arriving at Breslaw, * he first heard 
the formidable answer given to the guard at the gate, ’—that 
thev were state prisoners ;—a fact which, after what had pass- 
ed, ought not, we think, to os greatly er reap him. ‘The 
cuards being here d nubled over them, and their r prison being a 
room with a vaulted root, iar they suppe sed, for the 
purpose of ove ahh aring , the author yassed his time in sin ging 
* the loyal strains « of God ave the King, and fule Britannia ;’ 
—which seems to have produced no other good effect than that 
of annoying his fellow prisoner. ‘Iwo more statc prisoners were 
here joined with them, a Frenchman and a Saxon, who had 
been arrested without any reason assigned. ‘They were soon 
conveved from Breslaw, and found that their destination was 
the fortress of Silberberz, a remote and mountainous garrison 
of great strength, in a solitary situation. 

It m: Ly casi ily | be supposed, from the durance in which he was 
kept while on a urney, that he picked up little or no infor- 
mation. We scarcely meet with m y thing worth noticing, ex- 
cept the 1 ster us silence preserved at Breslaw, upon the event 
of the battle of Wurtzen, respecting which it was quite in vain 
to inquire. After narrowly escaping beit g stoned to death by 
the mob in passing through the town of Silberberg, they at 
length reached the fortress on the summit of the hill. © We 
‘ passed,’ says he, * formidable rows of pallisades, ap pearing 
‘ new cut and sharpened, fresh redoubts, and throngs of eal. 

diers. ‘The winding 1 road led us by a long ascent to the sum- 

mit of the hill. A deep dry d litch, over which was a drawe 

bridge, still separated us from the b aay of the fortress. I 

turned to take a last look of freedom, and saw below me at a 

great distance a beautiful and fertile cou ntry, the lesser ranges 

f hills which we had passed, and even the plains ext nding 
to Breslau ; but already the tramplin g of the os es’ feet caus- 
ed a hollow sound on the woo oe. drawbridge; we passed un- 

der the arched gateway ; and in an instant | saw no longer a- 

ny thing round me but prison-walls. ’ p- 137. And this was 
what my Lord Cathcart termed sending a man to £ Gorlitz, 
© which is a large town, where he might sodily procure horses, 
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‘ and every accommodation for pursuing his journey to Col- 
‘ berg, the nearest sea-port now left open to an Englishman. ’— 
It was also, we presume; with a view to this fortress, that his 
Lordship asked—*‘ with much apparent politeness, if there was 
* any thing else he could do for him.’—p. 96 & 7. To be sure, 
any thing less resembling ‘ the nearest sea-port,’ cannot well be 
imagined. 

The first step taken was to confine Mr Semple and one of 
the French prisoners in a casemate, where the light scarcely 
entered. He was fed on bread and water, with a little miser- 
able’soup and a morsel of meat. They were soon removed to 
a dungeon both dark and damp, a casemate at the bottom of 
theditch. Here he found a new companion in the Abbé Henri, 
curate and professor at Jena, a Frenchman by birth, but long 
established in Germany, and treated with some confidence by 
Buonaparte in the campaign 1806, After several changes of 
dungeon they were finally settled in one of a very unpromising 
appearance. The following passage gives some idea of this 
lodging. 

* The next day we were again removed to another casemate, 2 
true dungeon, being at times so dark, that, except near the window, 
we could not see to read at noon-day, and situated directly under 
the drawbridge, over which every cart passing made a thundering 
noise. Here the damp ran constantly down the walls, and the salt- 
petre fell on our faces as we slept. Fortunately we had made a 
great discovery in our first casemate, where a number of large 
wocden shutters, to fasten on the windows externally, like the dead- 
lights of vessels, were piled up. These were about six feet long, by 
four in width, and tolerably smooth on one side, serving very well 
to spread our mattresses upon. 

‘ In all our changes, we had taken constant care to carry them 
with us, and we now found them of the greatest utility, in protect- 
ing us from immediate contact with the damp brick floor. By de- 
grees we collected stones, and put under them, thus raising us far- 
ther from the damp. We were now allowed to go out for about 
half an hour every day, to walk in the ditch ; and even this trifling 
liberty was at first delightful. Ina short time, however, we found 
ourselves still exposed to occasional insults from the young soldiers, 
when they saw us for the first time ; and the return from these half- 
hour excursions became very melancholy, from the cheerful sun- 
shine and the pure air, to a gloomy vault and the door locked. Af- 
ter some time, my two companions, unable to withstand it, fell sick. 
They became affected with violent pains all over their bodies, which 
frequently compelled them to moan, and sometimes to cry out a- 
loud in the night. The poor Professor lost all his firmness, and 
cried like a child. For my part, they told me that my face was 
marked with a profound melancholy. At length, after many peti- 
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tions, it was thought necessary to send the chief surgeon of the gar- 
rison to visit my companions, and, by his interference, we were allow- 
ed the liberty of walking out three or four hours in the day, always 
well guarded. Lefebre also procured a guitar; and its tinkling sounds 
were heard within these gloomy walls, for the first time perhaps since 
their foundation. We began now also to pay attention to the linnets, 
which, in great numbers, had built their nests in the various crevices 
of the lofty walls opposite our windows. Every morning they began 
their songs with the first dawn of light, and soothed us with a mo- 
mentary delusion of liberty and happiness.” p. 146—148. 

On the 4th of June, Mr Semple’s loyalty towards the Sove- 
reign seems to have been but little imp: tired by the treatment he 
had received through the representative. He had recourse, as 

pon a former occ: Asion, to a vehement singing of God save thé 
ning, which exceedingly annoyed his companions, and pro- 
duced in himself only * a forced gaiety, followed by a greater 
depression of spirits,’ in so much that he never afterwards had 
ecourse to the same attempt. He got some hints, too, that 
the renewal of hostilities might throw the fortress into the hands 
of the French, and give him occasion for ¢ all the protection 
which his French friends could afford him.’ ‘They seem, there- 
fore, to have agreed together much more cordially, They con- 
tributed to amuse each “other with singing and writing, for the 
contrived to get pen and ink, contrary to the strict rules. They 
had also the benefit of a barber of a grotesque appearance, — 
being ‘ a little stout man, heavily ironed, and condemned to im- 
prisonment for life.’ But the frightful appearance of ¢ this des- 
perado, rattling his irons:at each movement round the chairs of 
the two Frenchmen, and flourishing his razor over their out- 
stretched throats,’ gave our author such horror, that he preferred 
allowing his beard to grow until he ascertained that he might safe- 
ly produce his razors, which he had concealed, under the appre- 
hension of the regulations against knives being enforced. In 
the dungeon next to theirs was an accomplished and amiable 
centleman, a baron, who had been secking employment in the 
Russian service, and was any thing rather “than friendly to the 
I'rench. He had been arrested without any accusation; and a 
Westphalian common soldier was his companion i the cell. 
Ee fell ill through the dampness of jt, and was permitted to be 
out in the ditch for a few hours iy the day, but not while Mr 
Semple was there; so that their communication was carried on 
through the bars of the windows. ‘They were forced to burn 
fires in the middle of summer; but the pungent smoke was 
scarcely less intolerable than the cold and wet. 

At length, after a month had elapsed, they were removed to 
a chamber above ground, more roomy and comfortable, bus 
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with the prohibition of any longer walking out. Mr Semple was 
now, for the first time, examined belore the Commandant; and 
learnt, to his infinite delight, that this step of common justice 
was taken in conséquence of Sir Charles Stewurt’s representa- 
tions, which gave him the first glimpse of hope that his letters 
written on the road had reached their destination, and that he 
might hope to be one day liberated. In a few days, the Ho- 
noursble D. Kinnaird and Mr Hobhouse, with Captain Dur- 
ing, Sir C, Stewart's aid-de-camp, having heard at Silberberg of 
the confineneut of an Englishman, with an active and kind at- 
tention, which does them much honour, came to see him, and 
precured from the Governor, a permission for him to walk in 
the square of the fortress. He soon enjoyed the same latitude 
of confinement with the prisoners of war, with two of whom, 
captains of cavalry, he formed an acquaintance ; one a nephew 
of Mr Perregaux, the celebrated penliets and of Marshal Mar- 
mont; the other 2 Dutchman. The information which he ob- 
tained from these officers is well worth extracting. 

‘ Captain Perregaux gave me details of his warfare against the 
English in Spain. He allowed to them a great deal of national bra- 
very, stating, that they acted admirably as tirailleurs, and that the 
Scots were ‘ devils’ with the bayonet. By these, he no doubt meant 
the Highland regirhents, his prejudices not permitting him to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the English in that decisive weapon. Mar- 
shal Marmont, he said, had not lost his arm. Ht was broken in two 
places by the bursting of a shell, at the battle of Salamanca; but a 
skilful surgeon had been able to preserve it. This young man receiv- 
ed frequently letters and money from his friends, the head-quarters 
of Marshal Marmont not being above twenty miles from S:lberberg. 
Among other things, the cross and ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
were sent to him, which his mncle had had interest to procure. It 
was pleasing to observe at once a striking trait of nafional character. 
He eagerly placed the ribbon in his button-hole,'and never afterwards 
failed to wear it, as he walked up and down among his fellow prison- 
ers. An Engiishman would have spurned the bauble, which, how- 
ever, amongst a people separated from him only by a few leagues, 
becomes an object of envy, and a powerful engine in the hands of 
ambition. 

* From the other young captain I had numerous details of the ever- 
memorable campaign ot Moscow. His regiment of Hulans had been 
constantly with the advanced guard under Murat; and out of twelve 
hundred and fifty men, of which it originally consisted, nearly 2 
thousand had already fallen, or were in the hospital before quitting 
Moscow. For six days before entering that city, he had eaten horse- 
flesh, which was his sole food for sixty-two days on the retreat ; and 
had already paid a ducat for a half beer-glass of common spirits. 
From the day of crossing the Niemen, during the whole of the march, 
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not a dozen peasants were seen on either side of the route. Every 
thing was burnt up, destroyed, or removed. At the battle of Smo- 
lensko, the infantry alone were at first engaged, the cavalry on both 
sides lining the opposite banks of the river, in separate squadrons for 
a long distance, to prevent a surprise on either flank. But in the bat- 
tle of Mojaisk, or Borodino, the cavalry had a large part. There 
he had two horses killed under him. Nothing can be said sufficient 
to give an idea of the horrors of that battle. The French troops, 
contrary to their usual custom, fought in a mournful silence. Ca- 
valry and infantry, Cossacks and artillery, all were mixed together 
in the promiscuous carnage. The battle began at four in the morn- 
ing, and the last cannon-shot was fired about nine at night. So dif- 
ficult, however, is ‘it to acquire the knowledge of truth, even from 
respectable eyewitnesses of great events, that he positively affirmed 
the French to have remained masters of the field. In proof of this, 
he alleged that his regiment continued on the ground that night, and 
was put in march at four o’clock next morning for Moscow. Doubt- 
less, acting as captain of cavalry, enveloped in dust, and in perpe- 
tual motion, he could not properly judge of the great movements of 
the armies, and had mistaken a flank march for a direct advance in 
front. Yet, it is often on these partial views, that men are most po- 
sitive in their opinions. At Moscow, the army found cloth, and at 
first plenty of coffee, chocolate, wine, furs, and luxuries, but little 
or no flour. Soon every thing became enormously dear. Long be- 
fore the retreat began, subordination was lost amongst the troops ; 
and it was the general opinion, that Bonaparte had been deceived 
by an appearance of negotiation, to lose so much time at Moscow. 
He was in the affair which took place previous to the retreat, in 
which he thought it extremely probable that the Russians took thir- 
ty-seven pieces of cannon, as stated by Beningsen, as he knew of 
twenty-five. It was a complete surprise; and Murat himself was 
nearly taken. For a long time his white plume, which, as King of 
Naples, he always wore in the ficld, was conspicuous amid hostile 
helmets and the spears of Cossacks ; and it was only by a desperate 
charge of his adherents that he was saved. It is impossible, by any 
description, to exaggerate the horrors of the retreat. It was three 
hundred thousand men put to suffer all that human nature could en- 
dure, without entire destruction. His horses all died, and he was 
obliged to walk in the severity of the cold with his feet nearly bare. 
lle saw forty louis given for a place in a common cart, for a distance 
of.hirty miles; and a General, after making a bargain of that kind, 
being benumbed by the cold, was pushed out by common soldiers, 
who had previously occupied the seats, and left to perish on the 
road, After innumerable hardships, he had with diffieulty reached 
Poland, when his strength entirely failed him, and he lay ill for fifteen 
weeks at the house of an hospitable curate. From this, when pur- 
suing his route on foot to his own country, the war broke out be- 
tween Prussia and France; and after various adventures, he had beew 
G g2 
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arrested and confined in Silberberg. Both he and Perregaux talked 
with great contempt of the Cossacks, whom they agreed in affirming 
to be wholly useless in battles, and by no means remarkable for their 
bravery in skirmishes and single combats. ‘Their great qualities are 
their cunning; their skill in concealing themselves, and suddenly as- 

sembling on given points; the intimate knowledge which they ac- 
quire ofa country, and their unwearicd patience. By these quali- 
ties, they stfrround an enemy's army, as it were by an invis sible line, 
interrupt his communications, and make prisoners perpetu: ally. It 
is curious to see them make a charge. ‘They advance in large mas- 
ses ; but in approaclring the enemy, the bravest _ press forward, 
whilst the others grax lually c! beek their career, in proportion to 
their want of courage. By this means, the sth mass assumes by 
degrees the rude appearance of a wedge, or of several wedges join- 
ed at the base. Should the attack of the foremost be successful, 
~~ rest cry “ victory, ”” and share the glory ; but if it fail, as a- 

gainst re gular ¢: walry it is alm ost sure to do, they have at leat the 
ao of leading the retreat. p- 166—172. 

At length on the S0th of July, orders came to set our author 
at liberty, after having been eleven weeks in confinement, and 
above a month of the tine in the most odious of dungeons. He 

says, he ascertained that Mr Merry, Lord Catheart’s private se- 
eretary, whose family knew bim well, had repeatedly offered to 
ride over, to Si ilberberg to identify him, | jut had never been per- 
mitted by his Lordship. This, ‘and indeed the whole transac- 
tion, will doubtless be denned a fit matter of explanation by 
Lord Cathcart. That a mistake may have been committed by 
the Russian and Prussian officers at head- quarters, in the hurry 

of such a moment as that of Mr Semple’s arrival there—the eve 
of the great battle of Wurtzen—can easily be imagined; and 
though its consequences muy have proved very painful to an 
innocent individual, we should not be prepared severely to con- 
demn those who committed the blunder. But inaking every 
nailewance for the situation of the Prussian or Russian o slicers, we 
are not quite prepared to give the same latitude to the British 
minister ; and the suspicion seems all to have originated with 
him. Mr Sen:ple’s passport stated hin to be an American born; 
he says that he vave a full explanation of this circumstance: But 
it is quite immaterial—for why should not an American show 
himself at the Russian head- qui arters? Lord Catheart was there 
as a foreigner himself; and Mr Semple, even if he had been an 
American, had as good a right as he to be on the spot. Yet 
from some co faced notion of American and enemy being the 
saine thing, Lord Cathcart seems to have procured his arrest. 
Perhaps it may be thought, that had others been disposed to 


Q 


imprisen a person stating himself to be a British subject, the 
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British ambassador was called upon to have the truth of the mat- 
ter examined—at all events, there can be but one opinion upor 
the manner of doing the act. Either Mr Semple fn story above 
extracted, is wholly false,—or every thing that was done, was 
without Lord Catheart’s knowledge, and he was g¢ relia deceived 
by the people a about him,—or his behaviour was “such, as we are 
un willing to design: ite. ‘This charge coming against the noble 


of considerable shepeuel ibi lity, ‘who gives his name a his ac- 
cusation, merits’ eat all events a dist inct answer. Mr George 
Jackson, too, scems called upen to explain his conduct; and we 
trust that those two diplomatists will - edily clear up to the 
world, the very unpleasant suspicions under which Mr Sem ple’s 
narrative manifestly lays them. 

The author returned to Berlin, and from thence he went to 
Stralsund, where he caleated for Ystadt in Sweden, and came 
hy Gottenburg to England. ‘This route is now so common, 
that we do not detain the reader with any notice of what Mr 
Semple observed in the course of it. We have alre ady said, 
that the history of his detention forms the chicf subject ef the 
volume; and whatever particulars we have noted beside this 
nurrative, are so much over and above what he professes to give. 
We hope soon to hear of him at the close of some new and Jess 
unfortunate journey; and exhort him to continue publishing his 
remarks in a plain manner,—adapted to all readers, and suited 
to all purchasers. 


Art. XII. Carmen Triumphale for the Commencement of the 
Year i8l4, By Ronerr Sourury Esq. Poet Laureat. 4to. 
pp. SO, London, 1814, 


We! rave always maintained that the writings of Mr Southey 

were remarkable, not merely for aflectation and bad 
taste, but for poetical genius of cousiderable magnitude. Our 
readers, we are persuaded, will do us the justice to allow, that 
we have laboured long and zealously to convince them of this 
truth ; and indeed there are not many things upon which we 
have been used to value ourselves more, than the firmness with 
wane we have always stood ready to assert it, at the point of 
our pens, against all opposers. We cannot help owing him a 
ittle grudge, therefore, for putting us so unmercifully in the 
wrong, as he has done by this publication. As to the matter 
af taste and affectation, indeed, it has placed our opinion upon 
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more unquestionable grounds than it ever stood on before ; but 
for genius and poetry, we really do not know how to name their 
names, in the face of such a strange farrago of bad psalmody 
and stupid newspapers—of such a base imitation of Sternhold 
and the Daily Advertiser, as now lies before us. 

This marvellous falling off of Mr Southey, we are most will- 
ing to ascribe to the benumbing influence of that chaplet of 
Bays, with which the favour of the Prince Regent has recently ad- 
orned his brows. The laurel is well known to have the power of 
warding off the stroke of lightning from the heads which it covers; 
and we have long suspected it to possess the analogous quality 
of rendering them impervious to that subtler fluid, whatever it 
may be, in which poetical inspiration consists. Nothing clse, 
we conceive, can account for the singular fact, that the odes of 
our poets laureat are invariably the dullest performances of the 
year; and, in general, go many degrees beyond any thing that 
the very same authors have been known to produce in that 
sort, before or after the period of their titular supremacy. We 
laud the Gods, therefore, for the narrow escape which our ce- 
lebrated countryman Mr Scott is said to have had from this pe- 
rilous honour—though we think it would have taken more than 
one branch of laurel to have * subdued Aim to this lowness. ’ 

There is nothing unprecedented, we readily admit, in this 
misadventure of Mr Southey’s. On the contrary, it is so much a 
thing of course for the Poet Laureat to make himself ridiculous, 
that we should scarcely have thought it worth while to record 
the event, had there not been something in the times and the 
subject that seemed, upon this occasion, to give him a chance 
of redemption ; and to excite expectations, the disappointment 
of which it is not easy to bear in silence. After all, we believe, 
if Mr Southey had been contented with getting up an ode of the 
ordinary length, and, after having it set to music, had printed 
it, in a quiet way, in the newspapers and the Annual Registers, 
we should have let him slide down the smooth descent to obli- 
vion, without any help or hindrance of ours; and seen his la- 
bours gathered to those of the Shadwells and Cibbers, and his 
other great predecessors, with as little sensation as on any for- 
mer occasion. But when the Annual Ode is swelled to nineteen 
strophes, garnished with an ostentatious title, and printed in a 
four shilling quarto, with mottoes, notes, and other accompani- 
ments of pretension, the case assumes a more serious aspect, 
and seems to call imperiously for our interposition. 

The subject is the grand one of the approaching liberation of 
Europe from the tremendous thraldom of France; and noble 
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and inspiring as it is, it is treated by the laureat bard with such 
inconceivable tameness and sterility, that we have not been able 
to discover one striking thought, or glowing phrase—one trait 
of feeling, or spark of fancy,—nay, not even one bold image, or 
lofty expression, in the whole conrpass of his performance. To 
compensate for the want of all these, he shouts vehein¢ nity, as 
is his manner, seven several times, * Glory to God, Deliver. 
‘ ance to mankind !’—and then proceeds to tell the old story of 
the war in the Peninsula,—aot tnerely for the last year, which is 
all that comes fairly within the province of a New- year poct— 
but for the five last campaigns; —and then, having spent tifteen 
strophes in praising ‘ the Welle sley,’ us he affvetecdly calls 
Lord Wellington, and abusing the French in the dullest style, 
and meanest diction of a newspaper, he proeceds to say a wor, 1 
or two on the exploits of the Northern Princ “8, and especially of 
the king of Prussia, whom he ingeniously designates by the name 
of ‘the Brandenberg.’ He then dutifully congratulat es Hano- 
yer on the restoration of its old illustrious line—speaks a word 
of comfort to the injured Hollanders—and ends with an antici- 
pation of restoration and peace. 

We are very well aware, that the mere argument or subject 
of an ode can give but little idea of its merits; and according- 
ly, it is more to » the meanness of Mr Southey’s materials, and the 
poorness of his execution, than to the faults of his general plan, 
that our objections are directed. The reader, however, shall now 
judge for himself of their fairness. We have said, that instead 
of kindling, with his mighty theme, to a true lyrical sublimity 
and rapture, he has handled it in the trite and creeping style of 
a dull daily paper; and we appeal to any competent judge of 
these matters, whether he would ever have suspected that a poet 
had got in among that meritorious race of journalists, if the 
dullest of them all had taken a review of the Spanish war in 
such a sentence as the following. 

The heroic Spaniard first awoke from his trance. He broke his 
ade and casting the treacherous yoke off his neck, he eatled on 
England, his generous encmy. For he knew well, that wherever 
wise policy prevailed, or brave despair, the succours of Britain would 
flow, and her arm be present. Then, too, regenerated Portugal dis- 
played her antient virtue, all-too-long dormant ; and rising against in- 
tolerable wrong, that faifkful nation called in‘her distress upon Eng- 
Jand, ‘her old ally. Her old ally obeyed the cal, and her faithful 
friendship was well repaid.’ 

The most suspicious reader, we believe, could detect no indi- 
eation of poetry in such a passage as this ; and yet it is, /itera- 
tim et verbatim, one of Mr Southey’s finest stanzas—divested 
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merely of the rhyme, and the slight semblance of metre. with 
which it is adorned in the original ;—where it stands as follows, 
$ First from his trance : the hevele Spaniard woke ; 
His chains he broke, 
And casting off his neck the treacherous yoke, 
He call’d on England, on his generous fue: 
For well he knew that wheresoe’er 
Wise policy prevailed, or brave despair, 
Thither would Britain’s succours flow, 
Her arm be present there. 
Then too regenerate Portugal display’d 
Her ancient virtue, dormant all-too-long, 
Rising against intolerable wrong, 
On England, on her old ally for “aid 
The faithful nation call’d in her distress : 
And well that old ally the call obey’d, 
Well was her faithful friendship then repaid.’ p. 8. 

We may now try another passage by the saine test. Is there 
any thing of the imagery or diction of poetry-—any glittering 
fragments even, or scattered brilliancy, in the following state- 
ment ? 

‘ In the mean time Spain endured the contest, patient of loss, and 
profuse of life; and although she saw her cities conquered, her ar- 
mies scattered in the ficld, and her strongest bulwarks fallen, she 
viewed the danger without dismay ; knowing, that nothing could 
ever appal the fortitude of a Sps wien’? 

This, however, is but a slight transposition of the followi ing 
stanza. 

* Patient of loss, profuse of life, 
Meantime had Spain endured the strife ; 
And tho’ she saw her cities yield, 
Her armies scatter’d in the field, 
Her strongest bulwarks fall, 
The danger undismay’d she view'd, 
Knowing that nought could e’er appal 
The Spaniards’ fortitude.” p. 9, 10. 

‘We may go on to the passage immediately following ; which, 
divested of its metre, would run thus. 

‘ Therefore no thoughts of fear debased her judgment or disgraced 
her acts—and, resigned to every ill, but not to shame, she bore all 
sufferings and calamities—and bade the people call to mind their he- 
roes of days of yore, St Pelayo and the Campeador,’ &c. &c. 

And then, after some more about the Moors, the poet pro- 
ceeds — 

‘ The Moor had reared his haughty crest, fairly, and professing a 
hostile aim, an open and honourable foe ;—but the treacherous French- 
man came as a friend, and Spain received him as a guest. —Think 
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what your fathers were, she cried—think what you yourselves are, 
tried in sutferings—and think of what your sons must be, freemen 
or slaves as you make them. ” 

And a little after— 

‘ Heaven too, to whom the Spaniards looked for aid, bestowed a 
spirit equal to the time; and they gloriously paid the debt they owed 
to their valiant ancestors, and gloriously maintained their childrens’ 
proud inheritance against the power of France. No defeat could 
move their steady purpose—no horrors abate their constant mind, 
Tope had its source and resti: g place above; and they, resigned to 
the loss of every thing on earth, suifered, to save their country and 
mankind. ’ 

Now, these are not malignant paraphrases or translations, 
where mean words are insidiously substituted for noble ones, 
and a distorted shadow of the original presented, robbed of all its 
native grace and colouring. ‘They are, with scarcely any ex- 


CC} tion, the very words of Mr S mithov,- -and inconceivably little 


altered, ever in their collocation ;—as the reader may see by cous 


paring them with the original lines; which we subjoin, 
* Therefore no thought of fear dk 
Her judgment, nor her acts disgrace 
To every iJ, but not to shame resi 
All sufferings, all calamities ’sh 
She bade the people call to mind 
Their heroes of the days of yore, 
Pelayo and the Campeador.’ — p. 10. 


© For fairly, and with hostile sin profest, 
The Moog had rx his haughty crest ; 
An open, honourable foe; 
But as a friend the treacherous Frenchman came, 
And Spain receiv’d him as a guest. 
Think what your fathers were! she cried ; 
Think what ye are, in sufferings tried, 
And think of what your sons must be— 
Even as ye make them—slaves or free !’ p- ll. 


* Heaven too, to whom the Spaniards look’d for aid, 
A spirit equal to the hour bestow’d ; 
And gloriously the debt they paid, 
Which to their valiant ancestors they ow’d, 
And gloriously against the power of France, 
Maintain’d their children’s proud inheritance. 
Their steady purpose no defeat could move, 
No horrors could abate their constant mind; 
Hope had its source and restine place nbov » 
And they, to ‘oss of ail on earth resiga’d, 


Suffered, to save their country aud maukind,’ p. 12. 
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This is enough—and more than enough we believe ;—unless 
indeed we were to quote the lofty invocation to Germany, in the 
emphatic words, ‘ Up Germany ! '"—and the dignified picture 
of that mighty nation ‘ breaking its chains upon its oppressor’s 
hcad’—or the truly ly rical epithet of * upstart,’ applied with so 
much originality to Bonaparte—or that of ¢ ruffian ’ to Massena. 

The notes are chiefly filled with abuse of the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; and were no doubt intended to make us very angry, and 
very Tidiculous. If they have not effected the latter purpose, 
however, any better than the first, we are afraid the learned au- 
thor will be held to have failed almost as much in his prose as 
in his verse, on the present occasion. We have on former occa- 
sions told Mr Southey the faults of his poetry with the freedom 
which our profession required—and with more lavish praise of 
its merits than it has ever drawn from any other quarter :— 
and these our good services have given him such an antipathy to 
us and to our calling, that he has called us asses in his Omniana ; 
and has added, in one of the present notes, that nothing ab- 
surd, mischievous, or false, can excite surprise in our writings. 
Nay, he has actually taken the pains to pore over our political 
speculations for five years hack, and to rake out four or five in- 
sulated passages, the tenor of which he thinks has been contra- 
dicted by subsequent events,—and these, with a reasonable allow- 
ance ef derision and reviling, he has now condescended to print 
by way of annotation and accompaniment to a triumphal hymn 
upon the deliverance-of the worl? from French oppression, “and 
the general regeneration of human society. Poor Mr Southey ! 
We should really be extremely flattered by the distinction with 
which he has thus treated us, if we did not feel sensibly hurt at the 
pain we scem unintentionally to have inflicted, as well as offended 
in our critical capacity with the gross incongruity of bringing in 
those little traits of personal irritation, as a sequel to the lofty themes 
on which the poet was employed, and to which it was natural to 
think that he had given up all his faculties. For our own parts, 
when we are seriously occupied with the destinies of Europe, 
or of mankind, we should think very contemptibly of ourselves, 
if we could permit the recollection of our differences with Mr 
Southey to intrude either into our writings or our thoughts. 

As for the supposed errors in our political anticipations, which 
the incredible industry of the Laureat has thus gleaned from 
some of our old Numbers, we certainly do not propose in this 
place either to vindicate or explain them. ‘That the course of 
events has not corresponded in all respects with what we at one 
time considered as probable, is no more, we suppose, than may 
be said ef every one fallible being who has dealt in the hazard- 
eus trade of political prediction; and seems to be very unluckily 
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selected as a ground of reproach, at a moment when the whole 
world is filled with admiration and astonishment at the strange 
and unexpected events which have recently crowded upon us 
observation. With regard to Spain, however—and the degree 
of praise to which that nation is entitled for its efforts agzinst 
its oppressors, we unquestionably retain our original opinion, 
No country, we are persuaded, ever did: so little for itself, un- 
der circumstances of such excitement and encouragement. It 
has been liberated entirely by British valour and Br ‘itish enter- 
prize; and though its liberation, by any means, is a worthy sub- 
ject of joy and exultation, it is impossible to reflect, without re 
gret, that a population of more than twelve millions of ‘ascent 
zealous, and idle persons, has been found so unavailable for its 
own defence, that it cannot be trusted even to bar the return of 
its baffled and vanquished invaders whom our arais have expelled. 
Had it not been for this unfortunate, and, to us, unaccountable 
inefficiency of the Spanish force, the army of Lord Wellington 
might long ere this have joined the Allies in tront of Paris, and 
shared the honours of a contest that would then have been both 
less sanguinary and less doubtful. We have no deubt of the 
hatred which the Spaniards bear to the lrench—nor of their 
individual bravery ; and agrec with Mr Southey, aad ali the 
world, in admiring ‘the heroic defence which was made by two of 
their towns against the feartul force of their stem vs; but t it 

cannot be disguised, that, as a nation, they have m: ade no et: 
forts at all answerable to the occasion that calied for them: And 
though Spain has been the theatre of great and glorious exploits 
against the common foe, the Spaniards have in general been found 
in the place, not of actors, but spectators. 

There seems to us, therefore, to be something quite unreason- 
able in the vehement admiration which Mr Southey bas always 
expressed for them; and which has led him, ou the present oeca- 
sion, to devote nine-tenths of a New Year’s Ode, for wi tich he 
had most abundant materials in other quarters, to a dull repe- 
tition of events that happened among them several years ao. 
This excessive eagerness and partiality has to us, we will confoss, 
something of a ludicrous character ; and appears so entirely with- 
out any reasonable cause, that we have somctimes been tempted 
to ascribe it to two very slight and rather unsatisfactory motives, 
—one, the circumstance of Mr Southey having rem en accidental lly 
for a few months in that country, in the early ; part of his tite 
and the other, ow having uiluc ckily »sresumed to speak rather cise 
praisingly and despondinaly af a race that od been honoured 
by such a visit. The last, however, we ought to add, is a sups 
position which we should never have had the vanity to make, 
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had it not been for the proofs afforded in this performance, of 
the importance he ascribes to our opinions, and their visible ef- 
fect on his temper. 

On the whole, we cannot congratulate Mr Southey on his 
Carmen Triumphale ;--and, high as our expectations were, 
when we heard that he had ¢ forsworn thin potations, and ad- 
dicted himself to sack,’ we are now satisfied that this diet does 
not at all agree with his poctical temperament ; and advise him 
to shake-off his foolish bays, and return to his fresh water as 
speedily as possible. We think very favourably of his abilities, 
when his head is clear, and divested of these incumbrances; and 
promise ourselves much and frequent gratification from the sober 
use of his pen. We have read his spirited and honest Life of 
Nelson with very great pleasure ; and only hesitate about making 
it the subject of a review, because we believe it to be already 
almost as popular as it would be our object to make it. We 
are delighted also to sce that he has announced a Dramatic 
Poem ; which we ¢ earnestly hope was written before he came to 
his Laurel and Butt of Sherry. 


(ooo 


Arr. XIIT. Essay on the Theory of the Earth: Translated 
Jrom the French of M. Cuvier, perpetual Secretary of the 
French Institute, Professor, Administrator of the Museum of 
Natural History, &c. By Roperr Kern, F.R.S. E. and 
F.A.S.E., with Miner: alogical Notes, and an Account of 
Cuvren’s Gealogical Discoveries: By Proressor Jameson. 
Edinburgh, 1813. Blackwood, Xc. 


{* giving to the treatise here announced thename of an F'ssay 

cn the Theory of the arth, the Editor has taken a liberty 
that is certainly n ot warranted by the original. The title of the 
French work makes no mention whatever of the theo ry of the 
earth. ‘The fact, is, that M. Cuvier having published, in the 
Annales de Museum, a succession of memoirs on the fossil re- 
mains of animals found in the strata round Paris, (of which an 
yeeten was given in the 20th vol. of this Journal), was very 
naturally led to extend an inquiry, that became every moment 
more interesting, to the fossil remains of land animals, wherever 
they had been found. His subject being thus enlarged, he has 
united the parts of a most ingenious and laborious investigation, 
in one work, comprehending four volumes in quarto, under the 
title of E-cherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles des Quadrupedes. Yo 
this valuable and interesting book he has prefixed a Disserta- 
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tion, (Discours Preliminaire), the same that appears here as an 
ssay on the ‘Theory of the Earth. We are not sure that the 
author himself will be very thankful for this change of appel- 
lation. ‘The preliminary discourse is a general view of the con- 
clusions derived from certain animal remains, compared with 
the mineral beds in which they are contained, and with the 
princip les of comparative anatomy. ‘This subject, though of 
great importance, and cf no sinall extent, is yet of too limited 
a nature to be regarded as a theory of the e arth. A name that 
wowd have more exactly de scribed the work, without departing 
from the conciseness esscutial to a title-page, miglit easily have 
been devised. Considerotions, for instance, on the Fossil Re- 
mains of Quadrupeds, would have been a utle much more ap- 
propri ite. 

This translation has been made with singular expedition, The 
work was received about the middle of last summer; and the 
translation made its appearance in the begiuning of winter. It 
seems, notwithstanding this haste, to be executed not only with 
fidelity, but with some degree of elegance ; and the editor, 
Proresson Jameson, has added notes, besides giving a ver 
distinct and concise view of Cuvier’s principal gx 2ological dis- 
coveries, which cannot fail to be very acceptable to those who 
have not an opportunity of perusing the large work, and which 
will be found very useful by those wh ie have, 

The Dissertation begins with a sketch of the present condition 
f the earth’s surluce. It is known, that the lowest and | most 
| parts of thet surface, when picreed ti rreat depth, exhi- 
jit horizontal strata of rock, compos ed of different materials ; 


| | ae vith marin ee EK «:, 
nd, in particu ar, abouns ng w mari gucuions. mie 


i 

eat strata compose the hills even to a great height. The sheils 
are often so numerous, 2s nearly to constitute the main b ay of 
the strata; and sometimes In so perivet a state, that thei 
delicate parts are completely preserved, their sharpest ridges 
their finest processes. ‘Lhe levels on which they are now f 
are far above that of the ocean, and at hela to which 
sea could not reach by the action of any known cause ; 
part of the earth, es ery continent, and every island, 
the same phenomenon. We are therefore unavoidab 
conclude, that the sea, at one period or another, has cover 
our plains, and has reniained there for a long time in a state of 
tranquillity. ‘The latter circumstance was necessary for the for- 
mation of deposites so regular and extensive as those in which 
manv of the marine cruvie are contained. 

‘I he traces ot , deomgge ion beco ne still more apparent wl en we 
ascend a little higher, and approach nearer to the great chaing 
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of mountains. Beds of shells are still found in these situations, 
quite as numerous also, and as well preserved, but not of the 
same.species with those in the less elevated regions. ‘The beds 
which contain them, are not in general horizontal, but are of- 
ten highly inclined, and sometimes even vertical. In the plains 
and low hills it was necessary to dig deep, in order to discover 
the succession of the strata; but here we perceive it by means 
of the valleys which slow or violent action has produced, and 
which disclose the edges of the strata to the eye of the observer. 

These inclined or vertical strata, though on a higher level, 
do not rest on the horizontal strata of the plains, but, on 
the contrary, are situated under them. The level are in fact 
placed on the declivities of the inclined strata; and when we 
dig through the horizontal strata in the neighbourhood of 
the inclined, these last are invariably found below the other. 
Sometimes, indeed, the summits of the inclined strata are sur- 
mounted by the horizontal, and the former are therefore of 
more ancient formation than the latter. Having, however, 
been formed, as they must necessarily have been, in a horizon- 
tal position, they have been subsequently shifted into their in- 
clined or vented situation, and that too before the horizontal 
strata were placed above them. 

The sea, therefore, previous to the formation of the horizon- 
tal strata, had formed others, which by some means had been 
broken, lifted up, and disturbed in a thousand ways. ‘This se- 
cond result is not less obvious, nor less clearly demonstrated, 
than the first. 

Amid the changes which have thus happened, both to the 
sea and the strata it had deposited, it was hardly possible that 
the same species of animals should continue to live. According- 
ly, not only the speci:s, but even the genera, change with the 
strata. ‘The shells in the more ancient formations have figures 
peculiar to themselves ; and they gradually disappear, till they 
are not to be found at all in the more recent beds, and still less 
in the seas which now exist. On the contrary, the shells of the 
recent strata resemble those which still exist in the sea, in such 
a degree as to appear of the same genera. Indeed, in the last 
formed of these strata, there are some species which the eye of 
the most expert naturalist cannot distinguish from some of those 
which at present inhabit the ocean. 

Hence it is reasonable to conclude, that a succession of chan- 
ges in aninval natures has taken place, corresponding no doubt 
to that in the chemical properties of the fluid which they inha- 
hited. When the sea last receded from our Continent, its inha- 
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bitants were not very different from those which it continues to 
support, 

When we ascend to points of still greater elevation, and ad- 
vance towards the summits of the highest mountains, the ‘re- 
mains of marine animals grow more rare, and at length disap- 
pear entirely. We arrive at strata of a different nature, which 
contain no vestiges at-all of living creatures: Nevertheless the 
crystallization, and many other characters of these rocks, show 
that they have been formed in a fluid; their inclined position 
and their slopes, show that they have been moved and overturn- 
ed; and the oblique manner in which they sink under the shelly 
strata, shows that they have been formed before them. We are 
thus brought to the primitive or primordial mountains, which 
traverse our continents in various directions, forming as it were 
the skeleton or frame work of the globe. 

In the disposition of these rocks, a certain degree of order 
and regularity is observed to prevail, insomuch that wherever 
the more recent strata have been dug through, and the external 
crust of the earth pevetrated to a considerable depth, the same 
order of stratification is generally found. The crystallized mar- 
bles never cover the shelly strata, and the granite mass never 
rests on the crystallized marble. ‘This arrangement is never in- 
verted, and, hough some members of the series may be want- 
ing, there is no instance in which, where they are present, they 
do not preserve nearly the same place relatively to one another. 

It is impossible, therefore, to deny that the waters of the sea 
have formerly, and for a long time, covered those masses of mat- 
ter which now constitute our highest mountains ; and farther, 
that these waters, for a long time, did not support any living 
thing. 

After this sketch of the natural history of the globe for the ages 
that are past, Cuvier proceeds to examine the changes which 
are happening at present on the surface of the earth. ‘There 
are, says he, four causes in full activity, which contribute to 
change the condition of the earth’s surface. These are, the rains 
and thaws which wear down the steep mountains, and occasion 
their fragments to collect at their bottoms ;—the streams of wa- 
ter which sweep away these fragments, and deposit them when 
their current is abated ;—the sea, which undermines the founda- 
tions of the more elevated coasts, and throws up hillocks of sand 
where the shore is flat;—and finally volcanoes, which pierce 
through the most solid strata, and either elevate or scatter abroad 
the vast quantity of matter which they force up from below. 

‘These are the different causes of change, the effects of which 
our author endeavours briefly to trace “and to estimate, He 
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seems to consider them, on the whole, as but of small amount, 
and as inadequate to predinde those changes which have un- 
doubtedly uken place over the face of the earth. 

He next treats of the astronomical causes of revolution on 
the surface of the Earth ; such as, the change in the position of 
the Earth’s axis; in the ‘ah rliquity of the Ecliptic ; the rapidity 
of the Earth’s rotation, &c. ‘These he considers, and we be- 
lieve justly, as unsupported by evidence from facts, or from the 
principles of physical astronomy. To this general remark, we 
would only beg leave to offer one excep tion, derived from the 
spheroidal figure of the Earth. Many cireumstances make it 
probable, that this figure, now so nearly adjusted to that which 
the centrifugal force, arising from rotation on its axis, would 
have given to a fluid mass of the magnitude and mean den- 
sity of the earth, has been acquired by the slow progress and 
alternation of the waste, and renovation of the strata which 
compose the car th. If this be true, the original figure of the 
earth may have been extremely unlike the present ; it may have 
been vastly irregular; and in the course of the changes “which 
it has undergone, the axis of rotation m: iy have changed its po- 
sition, and have passed through a series of variations, that m: Ly 
have aflected the distribution of the waters on the surface of the 
earth, the proportions of heat and cold, and the characters of 
the animals that inhabited as ocean. 

Such causes, however, are not considered by our author as suf- 
ficient to explain those changes in the animal kingdom which he 
has done so much to ascertain. £ The irruptions, ’ says he, * of 
the sea, and its retreats, have neither been slow nor gradual; the 
catastrop shes have been sudden: And this is easily proved, especi- 
ally wit h regard to the last of them, the traces of which are most 
conspicuous. In the northeru regions, it has left the careases of 
some large quadrupeds which the ice had arrested, and which are 
preserved, even to the present dey, with their skin, their hair, 
and their flesh. If they had not been frozen as soon as killed, 
they must quickly have ‘been decomposed by putrefiction ; but 
this eternal frost could not have taken possession of the regions 
which these animals inhabited, extept by the same cause which 
destroved them. ‘This cause must theretére have been as sud- 
den as its eflect. The breaking ti pieces and overturnings of 
the strata which bappened in former catastrophes, show, plainly 
enough, that they were sudden and violent like the last; and 
the heaps of del ts and rounded pebbles which are found in va- 
rious places among the solid strata, demonstrate the vast force 
of the motions exvited in the mass of waters by these overturn- 
ings.’ 
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Nothing is more certain, than that all the changes which we 
discover on examining the interior of the earth, are not to be a- 
scribed to such slow operating causes as are now at work on the 
surface. Of this truth we are fully convinced, though we are 
perhaps disposed to ascribe much more to those causes than the 
French naturalist is willing to allow. * The necessity,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ to which naturalists have been reduced, of seeking for causes 
different from those which we still observe in activity, is the very 
thing which has forced them to make so many extraordinary sup- 
positions, and to lose themselves in so many erroneous and con- 
tradictory speculations, that the very name of their science, as I 
have elsewhere said, has become ridiculous in the opinion of preju- 
diced persons, who, only seeing the systems which it has explod- 
ed, forget the extensive and important series of facts which it has 
brought to light and established. ’ 

The author takes occasion, in a note, to explain the opinion 
to which he here alludes. 

‘ When I formerly mentioned,’ says he, ‘ the science of geology, 
1 only expressed a well known truth, without presuming to give my 
own opinion, as some respectable geologists seem to have believed. 
if their mistake arose from my expressions having been rather equi- 
vocal, 1 take this opportunity of explaining my meaning. ’ 

We have great pleasure in meeting with this explanation; 
for we had indeed supposed that Cuvier, in the passage here re- 
ferred to, was subscribing to the opinion which he expressed; 
and were sorry to think that a science, of which we thought fa- 
vourably, notwithstanding the mistakes into which its foliowers 
had often fallen, should have come under the censure of a critic 
so judicious and well informed. We are glad to find that in this 
respect we were mistaken. 

* Whence comes it’ (says he) ‘ that there should be so much 
contrariety in the solutions of the same problem given by men who 
proceed on the same principles?) This may have been occasion- 
ed by the conditions of the problem never having been all taken into 
consideration, by which it has remained hitherto undetermined, and 
susceptible of many solutions, all equally good, when such and such 
conditions are abstracted, and all equally bad, when a new condition 
comes to be known, or when the attention has been directed to some 
known condition which had been before neglected.’ 

For our part, though we see in all geological systems great de- 
fects, and in some of them great absurdities, we cannot but think 
that they are steps by which men have approximated, and are 
gradually approximating to the truth. The discovery that a 
theory is erroneous, brings us nearer to that which is right; 
and by successive exclusiyns, we advance gradually to the truth. 
Philosophy affords but few instances where opinion has settied 
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on what is right, betore it had wandered through all the suppo- 
sitions that are wrong. 

It has been already mentioned, as one of our author's gene- 
ral positions, that the cause of the destruction of the animals of 
which the remains are now so curiously preserved, has been 
something of sudden and instantaneous operation. Of this, 
however, we do not think that the proof is quite satisfactory ; 
and though the thing may be true in some instances, we be- 
lieve that in far the greater number it cannot be admitted. 
‘The rhinoceros, of which the skeleton with some parts of the 
muscles and the hide, was found near the banks of the Lena, 
must no doubt have been frozen soon after its death, other- 
wise the fleshy parts could not have escaped corruption. The 
same may be said of the great carcase recently discovered, 
included in a mass of ice on the shores of the Frozen Ocean. 
Some local catastrophe may have overwhelmed these, and per- 
haps a great number of other animals; but we cannot suppose 
that it has extended to those of which the remains are found ir 
the alluvial beds all over the world. These are so numerous, 
they are so far scattered, and have so little to do with the effects 
of ice as a preservative, that we cannot suppose the cases to 
be similar. The quantity of the fossil bones, is in many in- 
stances too great to proceed from the animals of one genera- 
tion; and must have been supplied from those of many ages, 
which have fed successively on the banks of the great rivers, 
and of which the bones have been buried in the mud and sand, 
thrown out by these rivers on their banks. 

That local inundations, or catastrophes, have been very fre- 
quent, will be easily admitted, if we ascribe them to the de- 
pression of the land, rather than the rising of the sea. The 
change of the level of the sea, infers a Joa of level over 
the whole of its surface ; that of the land extends no farther 
than a particular country. The latter is, of the two, the hypo- 
thesis far the best calculated to resolve the enigmas of the mine- 
ral kingdom. 

The next object, is to show that there is little probability of 
discovering any new species among the larger quadrupeds now 
living. It is shown, also, that the larger animals of the old con- 
tinent, were ali well known to the ancients: the observations on 
this subject, as well as on the fabulous animals of antiquity, are 
highly interesting, and full of learning and ingenuity. Cuvirr 
treats next of the means of distinguishing the genera and spe- 
cies of the fossil bones of quadrupeds. He observes, ‘ that 
the parts of the animal system are so tied together from their nature, 
that the most certain rules may be deduced by a careful study o! 
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the parts, and by accurate and repeated observation. Any one,’ 
says he, * who observes the print of a cloven hoof, may conclude 
that it has been left by a ruminating animal; so that a single foot- 
mark may clearly indicate to the observer, the forms of the teeth, 
of the jaws, of the vertebra, of the leg-bones, thighs, shoulders, &c. 
of the animal which left the mark. ’ 

‘ From the mere comparison of observations, where theory is un- 
able to direct, we also procure astonishing results ; insomuch, that 
when we find merely the extremity of a well preserved bone, we are 
able, by careful examination, assisted by analogy and exact compa- 
rison, to determine the species to which it once belonged, as cer- 
tainly as if we had the entire animal before us. Before venturing 
to put entire confidence in this method of investigation, I have very 
frequently tried it with portions of bones belonging to known ani- 
mals ; and always with such complete success, that I now entertain 
no doubt with regard to the results which it affords.’ 

‘ In this manner, we have ascertained and classified the fossil re- 
mains of 78 different quadrupeds in the viviparous and oviparous 
classes. Forty-nine of these are distinct species, hitherto entirely 
unknown to naturalists, Eleven or twelve others have such entire 
resemblance to species already known, as to leave no doubt whatever 
of their identity; and the remaining 16 or 18, have considerable 
traits of resemblance to known species: But the comparison has not 
yet been made with such precision, as to remove all uncertainty. Of 
the 49 new, or hitherto unknown species, 27 belong to 7 new genera; 
while the other 22 new species belong to 16 genera or subgenera al- 
ready known. The whole number of genera and subgenera, to 
which the fossil remains of quadrupeds, hitherto investigated, are 
referable, are 36, including those belonging both to known and un- 
known species. In order to connect these remains with the natural 
history of the globe itself, it would be desireable to ascertain the 
particular strata in which each species was found, and to inquire if 
there were any general Jaws which connected their position amon 
the strata, with their resemblance to the species actually living on 
the surface of the earth.’ On this subject, Cuvier has made the 
following observations ; ‘ It seems, in the first place, clearly ascer- 
tained, that the remains of oviparous quadrupeds belong to more 
ancient strata than those of viviparous quadrupeds. The crocodiles 
of Honfleur and of England are underneath the chalk. The lizards 
of Thuringia are still more ancient, if the slate in which they are 
contained is to be placed, as some mineralogists suppose, among the 
most ancient of the secondary formations.’ 

‘ ‘The earliest appearance of fossil bones seems to indicate, that 
dry land and fresh water existed before the formation of the chalk 
strata. But it is not till we arrive at strata of a far more recent 
date, that we come to the fossil remains of mammiferous land quad- 


rupeds. We begin, indeed, as the bones of mammiferous sea 
1s 
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animals, such as the Lamantin and the Seal, in the shell limestone 
which immediately covers the chalk strata in the neighbourhood of 
Paris ; but no bones of mammiferous land animals are to be found in 
that formation, nor till we come to those which lie over this lime- 
stone stratum ; after which the bones of land quadrupeds are disco- 
vered in great abundance. ’ 

‘ Thus we are led to conclude, that the oviparous quadrupeds 
began to exist along with the fishes, at the commencement of the 
period which produced the secondary formations, and that the land 
quadrupeds did not appear till long afterwards. ’ 

* There is also a determinate order observable in the disposition 
of the bones of this latter kind, with respect to the strata in which 
they are found. The genera, which are now unknown ; as the pa- 
lxotheria, anaplotheria, &c. are found in the most ancient of the 
formations of which we now speak, or those which are directly over 
the coarse limestone. ‘They are chiefly what occupy the regular 
strata deposited from the fresh water. Along with them are found 
some Jost species of known genera, but in small numbers. ’ 

‘ The most remarkable of the unknown species belonging to 
known genera, as the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, and mastodonton, 
are never found along with those more ancient genera, but are con- 
tained in alluvial formations of a later date, and never in the re- 
gular rocky strata.’ 

* Lastly, the bones of species apparently the same with those now 
living on the earth, are never found, except in the very latest allu- 
vial depositions, such as are either formed on the sides of rivers, or 
at the bottoms of antient lakes or marshes now dried np. These 
bones, though the most recent of all, from being nearest to the sur- 
face, are the worst preserved. ’ 

These are the laws, as far as our author’s observations extend, 
which connect the unknown species with the strata in which they 
are lodged. It is curious to remark a kind of convergency, if 
we may call it so, both in the animals that inhabited the earth, 
and in the superficies of the earth itself, to the state in which 
they are now found. As the land came nearer to its present 
form, its inhabitants approached nearer to their present condi- 
tion, Can it be doubted, that a vast number of ages was neces- 
sary for bringing about such important changes ? 

It must, however, be observed, that the extent to which these 
observations reach is not considerable: It is to the chalk coun- 
try round Paris, and perhaps only to a part of it—no other tract 
on the earth’s surface having yet been subjected to the same 
scrupulous and elaborate examination. Cuvier, indeed, gives 
the preceding results with that degree of diffidence which suits 
so new an inquiry, and one where the conclusions have not yet 
been verified by corresponding observations. 


He goes on, after this, in another article, to show, that the 
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extinct species of quadrupeds are not varieties of the species 
presently existing; and he proves, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, that the distance between these fossil species and the living 
species, to which they have the greatest affinity, is much greater 
than is ever found among the varieties of the same species. 

The conclusion of this article is highly ¢eserving of notice. 

* When I endeavoured to prove,’ says he, ‘ that the rocky strata 
contain the remains of several genera, and the loose strata those of 
several species which have now entirely disappeared from the face 
of our globe, I d» not pretend that a new creation was necessary for 
calling the present races into existence ; I only urge. that they did 
not anciently occupy the same places. Let us suppose, that a pro- 
digious inroad of the sea were now to cover the continent of New 
Holland with a coat of*earth: this would necessarily bury the car- 

cases of many animals belonging to the genera of ‘Kangarou, &e. 
and would entirely extinguish all the species of these genera, as not 
one of them is to be found in any other country. Were the same 
revoiution to lay dry the numerous narrow streights which separate 
New Holland from New Guinea, the Indian islands, and the conti- 
nent of Asia, a road would be open for the elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and all the other Asiatic animals, to occupy a land in which they are 
hitherto unknown. Were some future naturalist, after becoming 
well acquainted with the living animals of the country in ths new 
condition, to search below the surface, he would then discover the 
remains of races quite different. What New Holland would then 
be, Europe, Siberia, and a large portion of America, actually are at 
present. otras hereafter, when other countries shall be examin- 
ed, and New Holland among the rest, they may be found to have 
undergone similar revolutions, and to have made equal changes of 
their animal productions.’ 

This is the reflection of a man of great general views, who 
had deeply considered the subject before him, and discovered 
what is probably the true relation between the strata of the mi- 
neral kingdom, and the fossil remains which they contain. For 
the productions of such local catastrophes as are here supposed, 
the rising and falling of the level of the land is a cause mock 
better accommodated than a similar change in the level of the sea. 

It is here observed, that among the bones found in a fossil 
state, those of the human species have never been discovered. 
Several of those specimens which passed for being remains ot the 
latter kind, Cuvier himself has carefully examined; and the judg- 
ment of so able a naturalist must be held as decisive. ‘The tos- 
sil bones which SpaLLanzan1 brought trom the island of Cerigo, 
are of that number; and our author has no difficulty of affirm. 
ing, that not a single fragment among them ever belonged to a 
human skeleton. He pronounces the sume sentence on the spe- 
cimen which Scheuchzer called Homo diluvii testis. 
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The next article undertakes to prove, that the population of 
the world is but recent, and that its present surface is by no 
means of very ancient formation. In the proof of the last of 
these propositions, we do not think that our author has been 
successful, and shall take the liberty of stating our objections 
to his reasoning. 

* By a careful examination,’ says he, ‘ of what has taken place 
on the surface of the globe since it has been laid dry for the last time, 
and its continents have assumed their present form, at least in such 
parts as are somewhat elevated above the level of the ocean, it may 
be clearly seen that this last revolution, and consequently the esta- 
blishment of our existing societies, could not have been very ancient. 
This result is one of the best established, and least attended to in ra- 
tional zvology; and it is so much the more valuable, as it connects 
natural and civil history together in one uninterrupted series. ’ 

The argument by which Cuvier endeavours to establish a re- 
sult which he considers as so certain and important, is, in its 
form and intention, pertectly logical. ‘To judge of the time in 
which a certain work has been accomplished, we must ascertain 
the rate of working, or the quantity of work done in a given 
time; and if we then can measure also the whole work that has 
been performed, we may be enabled to calculate the time of the 
performance with some tolerable exactness. ‘This is the method 
followed by our author; but in the manner of ascertaining his 
data, we think great errors have been introduced. These errors 
affect both the things to be determined, viz. the rate of work- 
ing, and the total effect produced. The first is made much too 
great, and the latter much too small; on which account, the time 
taken up in the action must fall vastly short of the truth. 

¢ It must be,’ says Cuyrep, * since the last retreat of the waters, 
that the acclivities of our mountains have begun to disintegrate, and 
to form slopes of the debris at their bottoms and upon their sides ; 
that our rivers have begun to flow in their present courses, and to form 
alluvial depositions. ’ 

Now, in these words, since our rivers have begun to flow in 
their present courses, we conceive that a great error is conceal- 
ed. Whether the land was laid dry by the sea retiring to a 
lower level, or by the land itself rising to a higher level, is 
not material to the present question. While the surface was 
covered by water to a great depth resting above it, there was 
no physical agent whateyer that could be supposed to cut out or 
to prepare for the rivers any thing like the courses in which 
they now flow and discharge themselves into the sea. ‘There is, 
indeed, no where any physical agent by which this operation, 
or this great system of operations, can have been effected. Great 
Srtiihal Inequalities were no doubt left behind by the sea when 
it retired ; but that there should be any system of lines or ca- 
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nals connecting all these inequalities, with a declivity nearly u- 
niform from the one end to the other, it were altogether unrea 
sonable to suppose. No agent having the least tendency to pro- 
duce this effect could act on a surface dec ply immersed under a 
fluid, and where the pressure of that fluid tended to preserve an 
equilibrium in all directions. Chance, or the cooperation of 
accidental causes, could never produce so steady an effect over 
a vast extent, and in circumstances so extremely diversified. 
Let us take, for an example, the basin of any great river; as 
of the Danube, and its numerous branches. These branches, 
though they wind from every side through a vast labyrinth, 
come to join the main trunk, with courses of such uniform de- 
clivity, that they are rarely dammed up into lakes, or preci- 
pitated into cataracts. tow comes it about, that from the 
Alps on the one hand, ard the Carpathian mountains on the 
other, the waters hove found canals by which, notwithstanding 
the innumerable inequalities that abound in this tract, they are 
conducted with a regular de-cent over an extent of many thou- 
sand square miles? Among the multitude of agents which Na- 
ture employs in her operations, there is only one, the waters 
themselves, to whom this work might be safely entrusted. These, 
by occupying the original depressions of the surface, and by 
rising to such heights as enabled them to form a communication 
with one another, would require nothing but time to bring the 
surface into its present condition. Nature herself would furnish 
the instruments or tools necessary for the work. The running 
of the waters, the stones, the gravel and earth that they would 
carry along with them, the masses of ice that would occasion 
ally be for med, would serve to open up a passage to the sea; 
and the Danube, with its thousand branches, would come at last 
to discharge its waters, through one main trunk, i into the Euxine. 
In this way has been formed the whole system of valleys now ex- 
isting on the surface of the earth, and, of consequence, the whole 
form and shape of the mountains is to be regarded as the work 
of the waters themselves, determined, in their first operations, 
by the primitive inequalities of the surface, and modified, dur- 
ing their whole action, by the position and the structure of the 
rocks through which they had to cut their way. 

The waters, it is dinteue, were not opposed, in these opera- 
tions, merely by loose earth, or other unconsolidated materials. 
They were opposed by the hardest rocks, and were constantly 
resisted by a power which nothing but the lapse of ages could 
enable them to overcome. 

In the Essay before us, rivers are considered as working only 
#n. sand or mud; but the removal of these is a small part of 
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the task which they have had to perform. They have had the 
rocks themselves to cut down 5 and they clearly express their hav- 
ing done so, when the rock is hard enough to retain, for a long 
time, the impressions which it has received. A narrow channel 
hollowed out of the solid rock, of great depth, and no broader 
than is sufficient to contain the torrent that runs in it, leaves no 
doubt as to the agent by which it was made, and none as to the 
fact. that a great length of time has been required. In the esti- 
m»te here made of the action of rivers, all the operations of this 
kind are excluded. 

i the same manner, with respect to the coasts, the view ta- 
ken is equally limited ; and it is only those low shores formed of 
aliuvial deposites that come within the scope of the argument. 

We must therefore obj.ct, both to the rate of working, as 
our author has stated it, and to the quantity of work that has 
been performed. From the celerity with which the conten- 
tion of a river and a tide may throw up a bar at the mouth of 
the former; from the rapidity with which the wind may trans- 
port hills of moveable sand on a low coast, or with which vege- 
tables, by the stagnation of water, may be converted into peat, 
we cannot reason at ail as to the time which a torrent will take 
to cut through a rock of marble, of granite, or of silex. Yet 
the latter are the great operations which the rivers have had to 
perform; and they only get the perpetual supply of mud and 

sand ae gravel with whicl h they are provided, by corroding and 
disintegrating the hard substances that oppose their course. 

Such seenis to us the fair estimate of the work that was neces- 
sary to be pertormed, betore the surface of the land, as it was 
left by the waters of the sea, could attain the form which i it has at 
the present mome nt. If there is any other physical agent that can 
be shown to be adequzte to the same effect, we shall be content that 
the waters should share with it the glory of performing the great 
work that we have ascribed to them. But if there is no such a- 
gent; if there is no power of any kind that has the necessary 
force, and, much more, the principle necessary to direct that 
force, we shall be under the necessity of acquiescing in the con- 
clusion just deduced, and of considering it as one of the fixt and 
ascertained facts in the natural history of the globe. 

The next part of the argument considers the proofs, arising 
from tradition, of a great catastrophe and subsequent renewal of 
the human race. It 1s here assumed, as a point already proved, 
that the natural history of the globe every where informs us, that 
tle conmencement of the present order of things cannot be dat- 
ed irom a very remote period. We have just seen, however, 
that the argument brought in support of this assertion, is by no 
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means conclusive; and, that so far as the question is purely phy- 
sical, and relates to the earth itself, no doubt can be entertain- 
ed that the present order goes back to a period much beyond the 
limits of historical record. Our author is of the contrary opi- 
nion. 

‘ It is easy to see,’ says he, * that though naturalists might have 
ranged sufficiently wide within the limits prescribed by the book of 
Genesis, they very soon found themselves in too narrow bounds ; 
and when they had succeeded in converting the six days employed 
in the work of creation, into so many periods of indefinite length, 
their systems took a flight proportioned to the periods which they 
could then dispose of at pleasure.’ 

To the charge that is here made, we believe that most Geo- 
logists will be obliged to plead guilty ; and, though we do by no 
means think that it is the business of cheer y to explain the first 
origin of things, or the events that must have happened during 
the six d: Lys referred to by our author, whether they are to be 
literally or ‘figuratively understood ; yet, we admit that it would 
be very diffic ult to suppose that even the series of changes which 
are the legitimate objects of geological discussion, can be brought 
completely within the limits of a few thousand years. The con- 
cessions even of the most sound theologians admit, that the li- 
teral interpretation of the Mosaic account of the origin of things 
is not essential to an orthodox system of re Jigious ‘be lief. We 
have the authority of the late Bishop Horsey to support us in 
this assertion; which is also admitted by the editor of this Essay, 
in a preface which is certainly not chargeable with any undue 
liberality of sentiment. ‘The origin, however, of society, and 
the renewal, if not the beginning of the human race, we most 
readily admit, cannot, with any regard to the testimony, either 
of sacred or profane writers, be carried back to a very remote 
pe riod. It must be admitted that it goes back no farther than 
six or seven thousand years; and all that we contend for is, 
the liberty of placing it somewhat beyond the latest of the dates 
which have been assigned to it, and to which Cuvier seems de- 
sirous that it should be reduced. 

‘ The Pentateuch,’ he observes, ‘ has existed in its present form, 
at least ever since the separation of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, 
when it was received as authentic by the Samaritans, as well as by 
the Jews; and this assures us of the actual antiquity of that book 
being not less thar two thousand eight hundred years. Besides this, 
we have no reason to doubt of the book of Genesis having been com- 
posed by Moses, which adds five hundred years to its antiquity. 

‘ Moses and his people came out of Egypt, which is universally 
allowed to have been the most anciently civilized kingdom on the 
borders of the Mediterranean. The legislator of the Jews could 
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have no motive for shortening the duration of the nations ; and would 
even have disgraced himself in the estimation of his own people, if 
he had promulgated a history of the human race contradictory to 
that which they must have learnt by tradition in Egypt. We may 
therefore conclude, that the Egyptians had at this time no other no- 
tions, respecting the antiquity of the human race, than are contained 
in the book of Genesis.’ 

Here we must remark, that this learned and ingenious writer, 
in defending the Mosaic chronology, has employed an argu- 
ment in which the sound and serious theologian will hardly ac- 
quiesce, viz. that Moses derived his information concerning the 
origin of the world, and of the deluge, from the traditions of 
the E gyptians ; and that he could not have ventured to teach 
opinions concerning these matters, different from those com- 
monly received. This, however, is to form a notion of the 
Legislator of the Jews, very little agreeable to the character 
in which he appears in his own writings; and by no means 
consistent with the superiority which his religious system un- 
doubtedly possessed above those of the nations by which he was 
surrounded. We have here an instance of the danger of mixing 
religious and philosophical opinions with one another, and a proof 
how readily, as Lord Bacon long ago observed, from the union 
of these two things the corruption of both is likely to ensue ; 
a fantastical philosophy on the one hand, and a heterodox reli- 
gion on the other. 

Whatever be determined on that point, it seems material 
to remark, that the deluge, such as it is described by Moses, 
cannot well be supposed to have left any proof of its exist- 
ence among the monuments of the mineral kingdom. Its 
duration was too short to have allowed such monuments to 
be produced. ‘The face of the earth was covered by the wa- 
ters above the me of the mountains, only for the space of 
five months, or 150 days; and, after the end of that time, the 
waters were abated. Now, the increase of the mass of waters, 
even to the height of 20,000 or 25,000 feet above their pre- 
sent level, and their continuance for fiv e months at that height, 
if it was attended with no violence, with no tempests nor earth- 
quakes, (and it is not said that it was so attended), is not 
likely to have produced any marks or vestiges on the surface, 
which the lapse of a few years would not efface. We are 
not at liberty to engraft on the sacred text, any commenta- 
ries or speculations of our own. A miraculous event must 
be received just as it is given, by the inspired writer. There 
is no room for reasoning on principles of analogy about what 
is confessedly supernatural, and placed beyond the sphere to 
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which analogy extends. ‘The waters, therefore, are to be un« 
derstood as raised up quietly to the great height at which 
they stood, and to have continued in that state just 150 days; 
and, if so, the destruction of land animals, and the deposi- 
tion of a coat of mud over the surface of the earth, are the 
only consequences which we can infer with certainty to have 
taken place. When the waters subsided, the dead carcases 
would, many of them, be carried down into the sea, or, where 
they remained, would soon be consumed, in the midst of the 
luxuriaut vegetation which would quickly cover the earth, dur- 
ing the almost entire absence of the animals destined to feed on 
it. The coat of mud would be washed down by the rains, or 
added to the general mass of vegetable mould. 

It seems probable, therefore, that this great catastrophe, des- 
tined to cut off men and animals, would produce no other 
durable effect upon the surface of the earth ; none certainly that 
could be supposed to remain distinctly visible, at the distance of 
some thousand years. We are therefore at a loss to know 
what the Editor means to speak of when he says, ‘ the Deluge, one 
of the grandest natural events described in the Bible, is equally con- 
firmed, with regard to its extent and the period of its occurrence, 
by a careful study of the various phenomena observed on and near 
the earth’s surface.’ It would be highly satisfactory, no doubt, if 
this pious and Jearned naturalist, would point out any of the phe- 
nomena now existing which may fairly be called monuments of 
the deluge; understanding that deluge to be just what it is re- 
corded to have been, without any such commentaries as have 
sometimes been applied to it. It must be the genuine deluge of 
the Scriptures, not that which has been so highly coloured by 
the eloquence of BunNET, or so nicely analysed by the geometry 
of Wuuistron ; much less those reciprocrations of the universal 
water so familiar to the followers of WERNER; nor even the tor 
rent, or the debacle, of Patias and Saussure: It must be the 
simple and quiet ascent of the waters above the tops of the moun- 
tains, their sojourning there for 150 days, and their peaceable 
retreat. We conceive that such an event could not record it- 
self in any other way than by the deep impression it must make 
on the minds of the few who survived the general calamity. If 
we are in an error, we shall be glad to be set right. 

The antiquity and origin of nations is a subject of great diffi- 
culty, and one where the light is so scanty, that there is no a- 
pology for dogmatical assertion. ‘Though we think that there 
is reason to go farther back than the ordinary computation seems 
to authorise, we do not suppose ourselves entitled to draw this 
conclusion with perfect decision. Neither, on the other hand, 
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can we admit with this commentator, that the age of the hu- 
man race is, in the work before us, satisfactorily de termined by 
an appeal to natural appearances ; and that the pretended great 
antiquity of some nations, so much insisted 0 by certain philoso 
phers, is thereby shown to be entirely untounced. 

We mean not in any degree to blame the intentions of the 
Jearned Editor ; but it is impossible to shut one’s eyes against 
the effects which such insivuations as the preceding are caleu- 
lated, if not intended, to produce. TVhev are calculated to hold 
up these who do not acquiesce in the op iiiivns contained in this 
work as objects of suspicion, and as men who cherish potions 
untavourable to religion. This, however, is not an interpreta- 
tion that should rashly be given to mere jiterary or scientific spe- 
culations. The system of Copernicus might as well be steted, 
as it once was, to be inconsistent with the authority of tbe Serip- 
tures ; and all those who hold the reality of the earth’s motion, 
should be considered as disputing the authenticity of the sacred 
writings. It is unnecessary to expose the error of opinions, not 
more hurtful to the interests of science, than contrary to the spi- 
rit of religion. 

The state of the question seems to be this.—No one, we are 
persuaded, means to reason in this matter against the authority 
of the Mosaic history, not even the philosophers whom the edi- 
tor views with so suspicious an eye: But the Hebrew text having 
fixed the renovation of the human race to the year 234% (see 
Buair’s Chronology) before the Christian era; and all deductions 
that depend on numbers, or on a series of numbers contained in 
an ancient manuscript, being subject to considerable uncertainty 
from the chances of interpolation and corruption ; it is therefore 
reasonable, in an inquiry into the origin of nations, to state the 
facts from all different quarters, as far as they are known, sup- 
posing them too to be subject to uncertainty from like causes ; 
and taking care, in the inquiry, to exc lude all dogmatism and 

partiality. It is probable that, in this way, a mean result may 
Pe obtained nearer to the truth, than any single one that we are 
in possession of. ‘The infallibility of the inspired writings does by 
no means preclude this appeal ; ‘because these writings, especi: illy 
in what regards numerical expression, must part: ike of that un- 
certainty, “whieh passing repeatedly through the hands of igno- 
rant and careless transcribers, has a tenc ency to produce. It 
seems reasonable, in such a case, that all the evidence which 
can be brought forward, should be examined ; leaving it with 
the great jury of mankind to determine the weight that is due 
to the testimony of each of the witnesses adduced, and the 
mean result of the whole united evidence. Why should not an- 
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tiquaries and scholars do as astronomers and mathematicians 
are wont to do, where there is a chance of error? They bring 
forward the observations they have made, or the measures the 
have taken, ascribing to each of them a weight propor eek 
as nearly as they can estimate, to its accuracy; and they hie 
take the mean of all, as the result nearest to the truth. This is 
what we wish to do on the present occasion. ‘Take from all the 
different sources of information, the best result you can obtain ; 
take no care, while you are doing so, of its consiste ney with o- 
ther results, but let each of them answer for itself When this 
process is fairly and extensively performed, let the mean be 
struck as in the cases above referred to; and there is very little 
doubt that a result will be obtained, which will detect the cor- 
ruptions, from which neither the texts of sacred or profane his- 
torians can always be exempted. 

Agrecably to this rule, we go on to state several arguments, 
leading to results that differ considerably from those of Cuv IER, 
but that appear to us very deserving of attention. With a view 
of reducing the period of the great catastrophe, so often alluded 
to, to a date as recent as possible, Cuvier endeavours to take 
off the force of such facts as would carry back that catastrophe 
to a period somewhat more remote. Macroeius, says he, as- 
sures us, that collections of observations of eclipses made in 
Egypt, were preserved, which presupposed uninterrupted labour 
for at least 1200 years before the reign of ALEXANDER. It is said, 
too, by Srmpricivs, in his commentary on Aristor.e, that some 
astronomical observations of the Chaldeans were sent by CALLIis- 
THENES to that philosophe r, which reached back 1903 years from 
the year $31 before Christ, at which time Babylon was taken by 
ALEXANDER; which therefore goes back almost within a century 
of the common epoch of the De luge. ‘To both these facts, it is 
objected, that if such observations had existed, how comes it 
that Protemy, to whom they must have been so extremely va- 
luable, makes use of none that go back farther than the era of 
Nabonassar, 747 years before Christ ? There is, however, a 
circumstance, that ought to be taken into account, before the 
relations of Macropivs and Simpticivus are entirely set aside. 
To an astronomer like Ptolemy, who was endeavouring to sitle 
the mean motions of the heav enly bodies, no observation could 
be of any use, of which the date was not fixed with very gi cat 
precision. Now, accuracy of date was a matter in which these 
ancient observations were most likely to prove defective. An 
exact reckoning of time, by which the interval between remote 
events could be eorvently measured, was very long of being ob- 


tained ; and men had observed the heavens for a great while, 
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before they could mark with accuracy the dates of their obser- 
vations. 

The observations of the Chaldeans, therefore, might be very 
authentic ; as facts, they might be infinitely valuable: but they 
might be of no use at all to an astronomer, who was merely 
computing t tables of the motions of the sun and the planets. 
‘There is many a curious and important observation, both in an- 
cient and in modern times, that would have been rejected as 
useless by DeLamMBre and Burkuarpt, in the formation of those 
astronomical tables, by which they have lately merited the gra- 
titude of the scientific world. The same was the case with 
Protemy; and to find that he makes no mention of certain 
antient observations, affords no argument at all against their 
existence, or against his knowledge of them. 

Again, eur author endeavours to invalidate the argument 
which derives a presumption of the great antiquity of civiliza- 
tion and scientific acquirement in India and Chaldea, from the 
fact, that in these countries there was great know ledge i in astro-+ 
nomy; as, of the length of the year, the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the relative motions of the sun and moon, &c. 1100 or 

1200 years at least before the beginning of the Christian era. It 
is argued, that the begianing of astronomical observation must 
have preceded that date by many centuries. 

* But to explain all this,’ it is said, ‘ Without the necessity of any 
prodigious antiquity, it may be remarked, that a nation may well be 
expected to make rapid progress in any particular science, that has no o- 
ther to attend to; and that, with the Chaldeans especially, the perpetu- 
al serenity and clearness of their sky, the pastoral life which they led, 
and the peculiar superstition to which they were addicted, rendered 
the stars a general object of attention. They had also colleges, or so- 
cieties, of their most respectable men, appointed to make astronomi- 
cal observations, and to put them upon record, Let us suppose al- 
so, that among so many persons who had nothing else to do, there 
were two or three possessed of singular talents for the study of geo- 
metrical science ; and every thing known to that people might easily 
have been accomplished in a very few centuries.’ 

The position laid down here, that a nation may make great 
progress in one science, which has only one to attend to, seems 
not very conformable to what has occurred, or to what, from 
the nature of the human mind, might be expected to occur in 
the history of science. The time when knowledge has advanced 
fastest, has been, when it was pursued in many different branch- 
es; and nothing scems more certain, than that one science can 
never make great progress when it stands alone, and is separate 
from the rest. The astronomer requires the assistance of the 
mechanic and the optician ; if he is destitute of their help, and 
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if his instruments are very imperfect, there is nothing but time: 
that can bring out any valuable result from his observations. 
In the absence of accurate instruments and exact observation, 
it was only great length of time that could make it possible to 
discover the long periods and the slow motions with which, as far 
back as eleven or twelve hundred years before our era, we find 
that astronomers were acquainted. When two observations are 
compared together, the length of the time between them will 
stand in the place of accuracy, the errors bearing a less pro- 
portion to the whole. If, therefore, we find a tolerably accurate 
estimate of the mean motions of the heavenly bodies, in the 
possession of a people not furnished with good instruments, we 
may be assured that the antiquity of observation has supplied 
the place of such instruments, and that age has given a value 
to facts, which, without it, they could not have possessed. Ta 
this, we have very little doubt that all astronomers will agree. 
Cuvier however proceeds, 

‘ Three hundred years did not intervene between Copernicus 
and De La Ptace, the celebrated author of the Mecanique Celeste ; 
yet some wish to believe that the Hindoos must have had many 
thousand years to discover their astronomical rules. ’ 

But why did so little time intervene between Copernicus and 
La Place? Why has the progress of science been so rapid in 
the comparatively short interval that elapsed between these two 
great men? Precisely because astronomy was not the only 
science then cultivated ; because all the sciences, on the con- 
trary, were coming forward, and advancing together with a 
anibrnity and steadiness of which there is no former example. 
The labours of every scientific man were felt as an assistance 
and encouragement by all the rest; a general spirit of activity 
spread itself into every department, and the powers of the mind 
seemed raised to a higher level. The ardour and patience ne- 
cessary to discévery, and characteristic of genius, can hardly 
be produced without the example and the sympathy of numbers, 
animated by the same motives, and zealous in pursuing the same 
objects. 

The benefit that one science may reccive from the culture of 
another, even the most remote, cannot be better exemplified, 
than by the circumstances that have given occasion to the work 
before us, where the Anatomist affords such valuable assistance 
to the Geologist, and brings the structure of the animal body 
to give such important information concerning the revolutions 
of the globe. The bones of the Megatherion, or the Mastodon- 
ton, two hundred years.ago, might have given occasion to @ 
new chapter in the Osteology of the Giants; but would have 
added nothing to the stock of real knowledge. In the hands 
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of a man of science, and a philosopher, they have struck out 
one of the greatest lights that has yet been cast on the natural 
history of the globe. It is certain, then, that the moments of 
most rapid progress in any science, are those in which all the 
sciences are advancing, and all supporting one another. When 
they are separate, their progress is unavoidably slow; and no- 
thing can be more fallacious, than to take their rate of advance- 
ment in a state of high improvement, as a measure of the pro- 
gress they might be ‘expected to have made in the infancy of 
knowledge. 

In the prosecution of this argument, an attack is next made, 
as indeed it could not fail to be, on the antiquity of the astro- 
nomy of India. Our author is of opinion, that the proofs 
which have appeared conclusive in favour of that antiquity, are 
of litde weight, and have most of them been satisfactorily re- 
futed. He quotes particularly the Systeme du Monde, and 
the Paper of Bentiey in the Asiatic Researches. With re- 
spect to the first, it is true, that La Piace has shown, that in 
as much as concerns the mean motion of Jupiter, there is a very 
recent, as well as a very ancient period, to which the determina- 
tion of that motion, in the Indian ‘Tables, may be referred. Of 
course, he refers them to the most recent; and if there were not 
a multitude of facts pointing to the other, we should think the 
latter conclusion extremely reasonable. But, circumstanced as 
things are, we think it can be shown, in a satisfactory manner, 
that the ancient era is the more probable of the two. As to 
BENTLEY’s argument, it has in reality been refuted by anti- 
cipation in the Astronomie Orientale more than once, “When 
the astronomical era of the Caly-yug is said to have been com- 
puted backward, the question always recurs, How came the 
mean motions of the Sun and Moon to be known to the Hin- 
doos 6 or 7 hundred years ago, with such accuracy, that in cal- 
culating for an interval of more than 4000 years, they should a- 
gree with the best tables of modern astronomy ? The tedious 
and obscure argumentation of Mr Benriey never brings us near- 
er to the solution of this problem. Indeed, the number of inde- 
pendent arguments by which M. Baitty has established the re- 
ality of the epoch $102 A. C. is such, that it seems better as- 
certained than any date not within the sphere of regular histo- 
rical record. | We cannot now enter more fully on this subject. 
But though the tide of opinion seems, for some time past, to have 
set’ strongly against the high antiquity of the sciences of the 
East, it does not appear that the main arguments of the Histori- 
an of astronomy have ever been refuted. Conformably, therefore, 
to the principle laid dewn above, in settling the remotest point 
to which the history of our sciences can extend, we would re- 
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gard the Indian astronomy as one fact, and one that must be 
allowed considerable weight, when the last result is to’ be ob- 
tained. At the same time it must be allowed, that the early date 
of that Astronomy, and the usual date of the Deluge, may be 
perfectly reconciled, on the supposition that the former is a 
fragment of antediluvian science, which had escaped the general 
destruction. 

We conclude with observing, that the natural history of the 
globe has never made a greater step than by the observations and 
results contained in the great work to which this Preliminary 
Dissertation belongs. The a the skill, and the enlarged 
views of the author, are entitled to the highest praise; and in dif- 
fering from him, as to a few of his subordinate conclusions, we 
hope that we have not failed in the respect due to a man who 
has laid science under so many and so great obligations. 


We observe, in the passages where Astronomy is treated of, that 
some mistakes have been committed by the translator. Speak- 
ing of the Zodiac in the temple at Dendera, he makes Cuvier 
say, ‘ Nothing can be drawn from its division into bands of six signs 
each, as indicative of the colures proceeding from the procession 
of the Equinoxes,’ &c, The term, procession for precession, we 
suppose to be merely a typographical error; but to speak of the 
colures proceeding from the precession of the equinoxes, is inac- 
curate, and indeed absurd. The French is, “* La position des co- 
Jures resultant de la precession des equinoxes "—the position of the 
colures produced by the precession ; for it is the position of the 
colures, not the colures themselves, that is atlected by the preces- 
sion. In the course of the same sentence, there is another error. 
Instead of the words, ‘ shows how inaccurate were their observa- 
tions ;’ it ought to be, ‘ shows that they had not observed it,’ viz. the 
time in which the beginning of the year travels over the whole of 
the zodiac. (p. 165.) There occur other inaccuracies of this kind ; 
though, on the whole, the translation is well executed. 


Arr. XIV. Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political 
Character, from the ttesignation of Sir Robert Walpole in 
1742, to the Establishment of Lord Chatham's second Admi- 
nistration in 1757; containing Strictures on some of the most 
distinguished Men of that time. Murray, London. 1813. 


[ue appearance of any authentic memoirs relating to so in- 

teresting a period of our history as that mentioned in the 

title-page of this work, naturally attracts a great share of curie« 
VOL, XXII, NO. 44, li 
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sity: And although this publication does not throw any very new 
lights on the great events of that time, it abounds in character- 
istic anecdotes of the most distinguished persons who adorned 
it, and contains the unreserved and emphatic judgments of a 
contemporary, whose great opportunities of dateaied were 
seconded by no common abilities, and a Roman severity of 
principle that effectually secured him against any bias on’ the 
side of flattery or admiration. These curious tracts are under- 
stood to be extracted from a manuscript journal of Mr Grover, 
the once celebrated author of Leonidas, who, though never 
placed in any official situation, was unquestionably in habits of 
intimacy and confidential communication with most of the lead- 
ing men of that day. In his political friendships, he seems to 
have been uniformly guided by public principle; and the recti- 
tude of his conduct seems to have commanded the esteem even 
of those to whom he was habitually, and not very moderately 
opposed. The character which the author incidentally draws of 
himself, indeed, and the singular combination which it displays 
of a detailed knowledge of affairs, with a fierce and misanthro- 
pic intolerance of political profligacy, form no slight part of the 
interest which unquestionably belongs to this little work. 

The narrative commences with the negotiations between the 
court and the popular party on the retreat of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; and gives an entertaining picture of the spirit and pa- 
triotism which actuated the leading men of the opposition. Our 
author characterizes the Duke of Argyle very fully and very 
happily. 

* The Duke of Argyle was a man of confiderable parts and wit, though 
by no means fo great as appeared from an happy and moft impofing man- 
ner of {peaking i in public, ‘where a certain dignity and vivacity, joined 
to a moft captivating air of opennefs and fincerity, generally gave his 
arguments a weight, which, in themfelves, they frequently wanted ; 
and many would go away charmed with his {peeches, and yet be ex- 
tremely at a lofs afterwards to difcover that flrength of reafoning which 
they imagined at the hearing to have influenced them fo highly in his 
favour. ‘To ttyle him inconfiftent, is by much too gentle an appella- 
tion; for, though from the time he firft had a regiment, being under 
twenty years of age, through the whole courfe of his great employ- 
ments, he was never known to fell a place, or even to make thofe ad- 
vantages which were univerfally efleemed allowable and blamele{S ; yet 
he was.in his own perfon a moft thamelefs proftitute to power, and ex- 
tremely avaricious: he indeed would fell nothing but himfelf, which he 
continually did with every circumitance of levity, weaknefs, and even 
treachery.” p. 8, 9. 

After mentioning his Grace’s appointment to the Ordnance, 
and his sudden resignation, from some offence taken at the King 
xd the ministry, Mr Glover adds, 

« ‘The true realon (in my judgment) was the treatment he received at 
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court not an{wering his ambitious views, and perhaps not agreeable to 
his rank and dignity. His views were, to have the fole command of the 
army ; which reminds me of one of Lord Orford’s bold and unguarded 
expreffions, “ That there were two men who wanted the fole manage. 
meat of the army, tae King and Argyle ; but, by God, neither of them 
fhould have it.” p. 11. 

We are then made acquainted with the plans of opposition 
in 1743 and 1744, and the treaty which terminated in the ad- 
mission to power of the Bedford junto; and these, though in- 
cluding all his personal friends and political lavourites, are stig- 
matized in a way which may enable the reader to judge how his 
enemies are treated. He speaks, indeed, in the beginning, of 
* the weight of Waller’s talents and experience, the virulent eloquence 
of Pitt, the party ftrength of Gower and Cotton among the Tories, 
the keen and lively parts of Cobham, and the indu‘try and focial’arts of 
Dodington; all which, united upon honelt and difinterelted views for 
their country, mutt have fpeedily rendered the oppofition not only for- 
midable, but dangerous to Pelham: fuch, however, was the proftitution 
of Bedford, Chefterfield, Gower, Pitt and Lyttleton, a party found- 
ed on the bafe defire of pecuniary emoluments, partly on the more ex. 
tenfive views of procuring the whole minifterial power to themfelves, 
that they peremptorily intifted on coming into employment without any 
ftipulations whatever. Lord Cobham was at one time fo provoked at 
this infamous conduct, that he had thoughts of withdrawing himfelf 
from their councils; and to Sir Francis Dathwood, from whom I had 
my information, made ufe of the following expreffions: “ Damn thefe 
fellows! they mean nothing but themfelves! Will they ftand by us? 
By God, we will have no further concern with them. ” But his refo- 
lution did not hold.’ p. 24, 25. 

After a rapid account of the insurrection under the ill fated> 
Charles Edward, he mentions the bitter tears shed by the late 
King, when forced, for the first time, to receive Mr Pitt as his 
councillor. § Mrs Waller,’ he adds, * told me that she stood 
near the King on the occasion, and saw him shed tears.’ These 
gracious drops do not seem, however, to have sottened the heart 
of this stern and vindictive censor; for it is almost immediately 
after, that he presents us with the following short and pithy 
character of that illustrious monarch. 

© A weak, narrow, fordid, and unofeeling mafter, who, feated by 
fortune on a throne, was calculated by nature for a pawnbroker’s thop, 
and was eafily reconciled to a f. of men willing and able to gratify his 
low avarice, in his ideas a fuflicient compenfation for the facrifice he 
made them of his refentments and his prerogative. Hating Mr Pitt, 
he preferred him, The minillers, who had hurled back his favours in his 
face, he reftored not only to employment, but to his confidence, and 
the fole power of three kingdoms. Among fo great a number, Lord 
Harrington was the oaly one he did not forgive, and whom he was pers 
mitted to difgrace.’ p. 32, 335 } 

-1 
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In another passage, he calls him ‘a mean, spiritless, covetous, 

* prejudiced, undiscerning prince ;’ and adds, ¢ that his avarice 
. sometimes tempted him’ to actions repugnant to common ho- 
* nesty.” In illustration of which he tells the following story. 

¢ On the death of his father, the Archbifhop of Canterbury deliver. 
ed him the late king’s will, in the Council-chamber: He thrutt it inte 
his bofom, walked out, ont fecreted it ever after. It happened that the 
Dutchefs of Kendall, miftrefs to King George the Firft, nad a duplic: ite 
copy of the will, in which was a legacy of fifty thoufand pounds to 
her daughter, afterwards married to the Earl of Chefterfield. That 
nobleman confulted Mr Jofeph Taylor, an eminent attorney, and Mem- 
ber of the Houfe of Commons, on the means of recovering this legacy. 
Mr Taylor aéted with fo much fpirit, that, rather than have the will 
brought into the Ecclefiaftical Court, the king thought proper to pay 
the legacy, which he otherwife intended to keep for ever in his own 
pocket, as he had done till that time. This is an inconteftable fact. 
What other legacies might have been in the will, I pretend not to afcer- 
tain, It was faid there was fome devife of money or jewels to the king 
of Pruffia.’ p. 40 41. 

The events of the German wars, and the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, conduct us to 1748, from which there is a chasm to 
the death of Mr Pelham in August 1754. Some interesting fi- 
nancial anecdotes are then told, illustrative of his character. 
These are followed by the disputes concerning the Ohio terri- 
tory, and the Hessian and Russian subsidies. ‘The loss of the 
Militia bill in the House of Lords, the disastrous campaign of 
1756 in America, and the capture of Minorca, bring us, ina 
rapid and indignant narrative, to the origin and concoction of 
Mr Pitt’s second ministry ; the whole history of which is inter- 
spersed with anecdotes extremely characteristic of the proud and 
aspiring temper of that extraordinary person. 

‘ During the whole feffions, Mr Pitt found occafion in every debate 
to confound the minifterial orators, His vehement invectives were awful 
to Murray, terrible to Hume Campbell; and no malefa¢tor under the 
ftripes of an executioner was ever more forlorn and helplefs than Fox 
appeared under the lath of Pitt’s eloquence, fhrewd and able in Parlia- 
ment as he confefsedly is. Dodington theltered himfelf in filence.’ p.51. 

At this Murray, the Solicitor-general, insisted on being made 
Chief-justice ; and left the House of Commons to take the title 
of Lord Mansfield. 

* Fox, one of the Secretaries of State, refigned his employment fome 
time before, convinced that Murray would not alter his determination, 
and unwilling as well as unable to bear a part any longer in an adminif- 
tration finking under the weight of national calamity and univerfal in- 
dignation, The Duke of Newcaftle, the moft trifling and incapable, 
yet of all men the moft ambitious, ftruggling to the lait for the continu- 
ance of power, offers the feals firft to Lord Halifax, then to the Earl 
of Egmont, Them he finds as averfe to enter‘a falling edifice as Fox 
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was to remain there. At length he applies to Pitt through the channel 
of Lord Hardwicke, who prefents a carte blanche for the admiflion of 
him and his friends into the hiyheft employments of ttate under the 
Duke. Pitt, with a hauyhtinefs confounding the meannefs of Hard- 
wicke, rejects the propofition, and difdains all union of actions or coun- 
fels with Newcattle. Thus driven to defpair, that minilter refigns his 
employments likewife, leaving his mafter naked and helplefs like him- 
felf.’ p. 60, 61. 

The king then sent the Duke of Dorcetshire to request 
Mr Pitt to propose his own terms; and immediately all his 
friends are convened to consult upon the measures to be adopt- 
ed. Ata meeting, which Mr Pitt himself was prevented from 
attending by a violent fit of the gout, Mr Glover informs us, 
that he drew up certain propositions or resolutions, embracing 
the chief principles or measures on which he thought the new 
government should insist; which having been approved of by 
the gentlemen present, 

‘ Mr Townfhend entreated that he might communicate thefe pro. 
pofitions to Mr Pitt, without concealing the author. Their firft in- 
terview was on the Monday following. ‘Townfhend frankly declared, 
that his fentiments upon the prefent conjuncture were contained in 
a fhort paper compofed by an old acquaintance of Mr Pitt’s; and on 
his inquiring who it was, mentioned my name. He was in bed, and 
fo helplefs with pain, that Townfhend read the paper to him: he 
gave bis affent, excepting to no part, affuring him that that paper con- 
tained his fentiments likewife. One circumltance, minute indeed, but 
ferving to illuttrate his character, mutt not be omitted. Mr ‘Townfhend 
told me, that when he came to the fifth article, which afcribes Pitt’s 
exaltation merely to calamitous events, without any compliment to his 
abilities or merit, he fhrunk back ;—Townfhend perceiving his pride 
was hurt, interpofed a manly comment, that whatever efteem the author 
might have of him perfonally, this was not an occafion to make com- 
pliments, but to tate faéts and argument. Pitt foon recolleéting him- 
felf, anfwere d, my ee my iriend perfeétly,—lI agree with him en- 
tirely.””’ p. 67, 

A still more aie ‘istic anecdote, though relating to an 
earlier stage of the negociation, is given in a subsequent part 
of the work. 

‘ After the Duke of Newcaftle’s unfuccefsful application to Pitt, 
Fox undertook to be an emiffary; and meeting Pitt on one of the 
landing-places of the ftaircafe in’ Leicefter-houfe, accofted him with 
faying, that he came from the King, who was very defirous of 
taking Mr Pitt into his fervice. ‘ You, Sir?’ replies Mr Pitt with a 
look which implied the utmott averfion and contempt ; “ are you come 
from the king?” Fox perfitting to have fome more explicit anfwer, 
was told by Mr Pitt, with a haughtinefs peculiar to himfelf, that ‘ he 
had none to give him.”” Mutt I underttand, rejoins Fox, that you re- 
fufe to fend an anfwer, becaufe it is through me? Sir,” fays Pitt, 
“ when his Majeity fhall condefcend to fignify his pleafure to me, by 
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any one entitled to my confidence and efteem, I fhall not be wanting in 
expreffions of duty to his Majefty, and devotion to his fervice.”” This 
was the fubftance of their converfation; the words may differ, and I 
fincerely believe are rather weakened by my relation.’ p. 69, 70. 

There is still another trait which illustrates, in a striking way, 
the temper of the court, and its ministers. 

Parliament met before the new rulers had actually accepted 
their offices— 

* The King’s fpeech being prepared by Mr Pitt, the moft remarkable 
part of which was the recommendation of a militia; and the addreffes 
of the two Houfes were fettled likewife ; one, left to the care of Mr 
Pitt, the other, to the Duke of Devonfhire. Lord ‘Temple was at this 
time confined to his bed with a fever, and was accidentally informed, 
that in the meeting of the Lords, confulted in drawing up their Addrefs, 
the Duke had confented to the infertion of a claufe of thanks to his 
Majesty” for having brought over his electoral troops. Lord ‘Temple 
knowing that fuch a claufe was not in the Addrefs of the Commons, 
and provoked at the Duke of Devonfhire’s acquiefcence, without the 
privity of Mr Pitt or himfelf; fignified, by a meffage to the Duke, the 
day before the Houfes were to meet, that if the claufe ftood, he would 
come down, fick as he was, and fingly oppofe it. The Dake of Devon- 
hire replied, about one o’clock the next day, that he was forry for the 
accident ; but that it was too late, and not in his power to make any 
alteration. 

* I was at the Houfe of Lords that day, where Lord Temple, jut 
yifen from a fick-bed, and with a blifter on his back, made a moft man- 
y and fpirited fpeech againft the claufe, and was feconded by no one 
Lord, except Earl Stanhope. Temple was obliged to return home im- 
mediately after his fpeech, and the Addrefs, with the claufe of thanks, 
pafled nem. con. Almott at the fame infiant the Addrefs of the Com. 
mons pafled without fuch a claufe, nem. con. likewife. Upon this 
fuccefs in the Houfe of Lords, the King plucks up his perverfe fpirit, 
and infifts on the recommitting of the Addrefs i in the Commons, a pro- 
ceeding extremely unufual, that the fame claufe of thanks might be in- 
ferted. Mr Pitt at once gave him to underftand, that he would not only 
oppofe any fuch attempt, but would alfo refufe the om in cafe it 
were made. The King gave way to Mr Pitt.’ p. 75, 76 

No one can read, without interest, the sketch which i is here 
given of the trial and sacrifice of Byng; innocent or guilty, as 
our author justly remarks, equally the occasion of dishonour to 
his countrymen. In several conversations with Pitt after his 
second resignation, Mr Glover’s advice to him against a coali- 
tion with the exploded Duke of Newcastle, though not follow- 
ed, was manly and spirited. ‘The history of the negociations 
and intrigues ‘which led to that coalition is not among the least 
interesting parts of the work ;——-but we can only afford to insert 
the character of that ambitious nobleman, which concludes the 
singular publication before us. 
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* The Duke of Newcaflle was a man, of whom no one ever fpoke 
with cordial regard ; of parts and conduct which generally drew anim- 
adverfions bordering on contempt ; of notorious infincerity, political 
cowardice, and fervility to the higheft and the loweft: Yet, infincere 
without gall, ambitious without pride, luxurious, jovial, hofpitable to all 
men ; of an exorbitant eftate, affable, forgetful of offences, and pro- 
fufe of his favours indifcriminately to all his adherents ; he had eftablith- 
ed a faction by far the moft powerful in this country : Hence he derived 
that influence which encouraged his unworthy pretenfions to minifterial 
power. Nor was he lefs indebted to his experience of a Court, a long 
practice in all its craft, whence he had acquired a certain art of impo- 
fition, that in every negociation with the moft diltinguifhed popular 
leaders, however fuperior to himfelf in underttanding, from the inftant 
they began to depart from ingenuous and public principles, he never 
miffed his advantage, nor failed of making them his property at latt, 
and himfelf their mafter.’ p. 105, 106. 

We would recommend our readers to compare this little vo- 
lume with the celebrated Diary of Lord Melvombe. ‘In 4 of 
acuteness, candour and information, they may perhaps be fair- 
ly compared ; but we hope there are not many of our readers 
who will hesitate in deciding beteween the characters, or even the 
lots of the two authors. For, though we may see the one strug- 
gling against adversity, in unj pensioned retirement, and the other 
abounding in public wealth, and crowned with the degrading 
rewards of his profligacy ; yet, upon looking a little farther, we 
find the former elevated by conscious rectitude and patriotism, 
and the latter grown grey in corruption, and at last, as he is 
well described in these Men noirs, * sinking under the dismal cer- 
* tainty of losing his ph: Icey without a remnant of public cha- 
* racter, or the | least consciousness of public virtue to assuage 
* his wounded spirit.’ Yet, the picture which Mr Glover gives 
of himself, and his feelings, is far from being very amiable or at- 
tractive; and a tone of misanthropy, which repels our affections, 
is combined with a despondency which would repress even the 
most meritorious exertions. There is no little eloquenc e, how- 
ever, though of a dark and gloomy character, in the following 
remarkable passage. 

* I am now in the 46th year of my age: The ardour of youth is 
abated ;—the mind grown stronger by experience, familiar with ill- 
fortune both to myself and my country, guarded against the delu- 
sion of popularity, and above the pride resulting from the occasion. 
al countenance and unsought confidence of men in high station, of 
which I propose to make no further use, than to delineate with ac- 
curacy and truth the causes of this nation’s fall, which my ill-boding 
judgment foresees to be inevitable. 

To paint folly in the various shades and colours of hope and 
fear, of exultation, dejection, resentment, and rage, in a vain, dis- 
solute, and refractory people, presuming still on an imaginary supe. 
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riority, yet obstinately blind to its own defects and weakness ;— 
to describe subjects without subordination, laws uninforced, magis- 
trates without authority, fleets and armies without discipline i in the 
midst of an unsuccessful war;—to set forth the supineness of an ef- 
feminate gentry, the corruption of a servile and dependent senate, 
the ignorance, incapacity, timidity, rashness, pride, and ambition, 
holding sway by turns at some periods, at others jarring and encoun- 
tering to the utter confusion of administration, under a doting, mean, 
spiritless, covetous, prejudiced, undiscerning Prince, whose decisions, 
like those of chaos, serve but to embroil the fray ;—to display 4 scene 
of this nature, and know it to be a representation of the land one 
inhabits, at the same time to exhibit truth pure and untinctured by 
passion, requires that unconcern which despair alone can produce in 
the human mind. It is enough to have lamented, and beyond the 
means of a private station to have opposed, the impending calamity. 
When the measure of popular vices and follies is full, and co-operat- 
ing with selfish and ambitious rulers renders a nation contemptible,— 
an honest individual who can assuage his aching heart with indiffer- 
ence, may stand justified not less to his own conscience, than to the 
unmeriting herd.’ p. 39-41. 

This volume has been made public, chiefly with a view to 
solve the problem which has hitherto foiled the ingenuity of the 
world.— Who was Junius? ‘lhe editor wishes to convince us, 
that that mysterious personage was no other than Mr Glover. 
The late edition of Junius’s letters by Mr Woodfall, has clear- 
ed the field of most of the former competitors for that title, and 
has shown that if the honour really does belong to any of them, 
farther proofs must be brought fo rward before he can be permit- 
ted to enjoy it. We con fess that no one appears to us so likeiy 
to make good his claims as Mr Glover, though we are far from 
saying that there is yet any thing like clear evidence in his fa- 
vour. In the present case, the style aflords no very certain cri- 
terion. As it is impossible to institute a fair comparison between 
the unstudied contents of a Diary not written for publication, 
and the laboured productic ms of a writer striving at once for 
fame and for concealment; yet we may observe, that the private 
and miscellaneous Jetters in’ Woodfall’s edition, are not superior 
in style to the Memoirs now before us ; 2nd that the general te- 
nor, dictien, and cast of this little work, has frequently even 
more of the spirit of Juuius, than those unstudied but undisputed 
productions ot hispen. “The poetical works of Glover, of course, 
are not a standard by which we can judge. But we can trace 
many points of reseniblance between the character of Glover, 
as drawn by himself, and that which we must suppose to have 
belonged to ‘Junius. ‘The same noble and hi aughty spirit of in- 
dependence ; the sane despair of the republic, and general des- 
pendency about national affairs; the same apparent readiness te 
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attribute all equivocal actions to the worst motives; the same 
belief in the responsibility of the Crown, and contempt for Royal 
personages, united with attachment to the monarchical form of 
government. 

The editor has himself started a doubt, whether we can re- 
concile the intimacy between George Grenville and Mr Glover, 
to the declaration of Junius, that he had no personal acquaint- 
ance with that gentleman. Allowing them to have heen the same 
person, it is certainly possible that Junius may have found it 
convenient to make such an affirmation ; though it appears to us 
rather to exceed the bounds of a * justifiable use.’ 

The friendships, both of Junius and our author, were so en- 
tirely directed to measures, not to.men, that any difference, or 
even opposition, in their partialities at different periods, would 
not absolutely preclude the supposition of their identity. ‘There 
is one contradiction of this sort, however, which is so very re- 
markable as to afford, we think, strong presumption against it. 
Having occasion to speak of George Townsend, (atterwards Mar- 
quis of that name), Mr Glover expresses himself in the follow- 
ing terms of warm, and, for him, unexampled approbation. 

* Some detail of his history will prove no interruption to a sub- 
ject unfolding events, where he bore the part of an abie, active, dis- 
interested senator, whose domestic and public virtues, severe as I 
am on others, experience, not less than affection, prompts me to be» 
lieve, will remain, in every situation, uncorrupt and unblemished. 

And, after giving a sketch of the eariy part of his life, he 
proceeds :— 

In his person, demeanour, and sentiments, he is the most man- 
ly of human beings; wit, humour, and an uncommon faculty of 
caricature with his pencil, render him agreeable to his friends, and 
formidable to those he dislikes. « May time, which impairs every ex- 
ternal grace, produce no such change in his virtues, as may ever 
throw upon my pen, the melancholy obligation of altering this cha- 
racter.’ 

It is amusing, indeed, to observe, what cautious provision is 
introduced in this passage against the day when his friend should 
become his enemy. But throughout the whole of these Me- 
moirs he speaks with uniform regard of this faveured individuai; 
and though it may be thought. by some that he was not quite 
justified in his sanguine expectations, it is difficult to believe 
that, he aving once entertained such senturents, he could speak 
of the same person with the rancour which we find in the fol- 
lowing passage of Junius. * Tam not a stranger to this par 
* nobile fratrum. 1 have served under the one, and have been 

* forty times promised to be seri ed by the other. T don’t think it 


‘ possible to characterize the one, without having recourse Ww 
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the other; but any body who knows one of them may easily 
obtain an idea of the other. ‘Thus now, Suppose you ac- 
quainted with the Chancellor,—take away his ingenuity, and 
a something, that at times looks something like ~goodnature, 
but it is not,;—and you have the direct and actual character of 
the Peer ;—a boaster without spirit, and a pretender to wit 
without a grain of sense ;—in a word, a vainglorious idler, 
without one single good quality of head or heart.’ 
One other presumption against the claims for Mr Glover, we 
think it but fair to mention. -Ina private letter to Junius, Wood- 
fall writes as follows. ‘ 1 have no connexions to warp me; nor 
* am I acquainted with but one person who would speak to me 
on the subject (his vote for the City), and that gentleman is, 

I believe, a true friend to the real good of his country; J mean 

Mr Glover, the author of Leonidas.’ Junius’s answer to this 
does not appear ; but it is evident from what we have just quot- 
ed, that Mr Woodfail, who seems to have been well acquainted 
with Glover, had no suspicion of his identity with his great cor- 
respondent. 

We are told, in the preface, that these Memoirs are only part 
of a collection now in the possession of the immediate descend- 
ant of their author. If that author was really Junius, it is 
natural to imagine, that farther evidence of the fact must be 
contained in the subsequent part of the journal; and for this 
reason as well as others, we earnestly hope that the whole, or 
as much as it may be safe and prudent to print, may be speedi- 
ly laid before the public. What we have just perused, we con- 
fess secms to us to render it more probable that Junius was 
Glover, than that he was any one of the other persons for whom 
that honour has been claimed. It is needless, however, to add, 
that we have no grounds as yet for more than a mere conjecture; 
and that there can be no room for a rational opinion on the 
subject, tll that mysterious author be connected with some 
known individual, by proofs or presumptions of personal and 
exclusive application. 


a nn ana ea & 


POSTSCRIPT. 
We take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in our account of Professor 
Lesur’s Elements of Geometry. In vol. XX. p. 81, it is said, that the distinc- 
tion which the author has made between Principles and Definitions, which we cone 


sidered as so superfluous and embarrassing, was confined to the second edition, 


>? 
This is not the fact. It is exactly the same in both the first and second. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From November 1813 to February 1814. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Tue Farmer’s Magazine; a Periodical Work, exclusively devot- 
ed to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, (Published Quarterly), No. 
LVII. being the First of Vol. XV. 3s. 

A Short Essay on Agricultural Improvements; showing, as the 
First Object, the great need thereof. By J. Johnson. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticult. Society. No. III. 8vo. 3s, 

AKTS AND SCIENCES. 

ExcycLtop#piA Brirannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature; with a greatly improved set of En- 
gravings. Vol. VII. PartsI. & I. Fifth Edit. Price 18s. each part. 

‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. VII. part 1. 
4to. 1. 5s. 

Essay on Light and Vision. By John Bywater. Essay on Elec 
tricity by the same. 6s. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauty of the Heavens Displayed. 
By W. Frend, Esq., M. A. 12mo. 3s. 

A New General Atlas—to contain as many Maps as are sufficient 
to give a complete Geographical View of the Globe. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. 3s. each. 

View of the Progress and present State of Animal Chemistry. 
By I. J. Berzelius, M.D. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of the Puritans: containing a Biographical Account 
of those Divines who distinguished themselves in the cause of Re- 
ligious Liberty, from the Reformation under Queen Elizabeth, to 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. By the Rev. Benjamin 
Brook. $ vol. 8vo. 1/. 16s. Royal, 2/. 14s. 

Portraits and Memoirs of Remarkable Persons, from Edward the 
Third to the Revolution, including the whole of the Twelfth Class 
in Mr Granger’s Biographical History, with many additional rare 
Portraits never before published. By James Caulfield. 3 vol. royal 
Svo. 41.48. 4to. Gl. Gs. 

Memoirs of Algernon Sydney. By G.W. Meadley. With a Por- 
trait. 8vo. 12s. fine paper 18s. 

Biographical Anecdotes of the Rev. John Hutchins, the Historian 
of Dorsetshire. By the Rev. G. Bingham. Being part of the ‘ Bi- 
bliotheca Topographica Britannica.’ Reprinted with Additions, 
and a Portrait of Mr Hutchins. 4to. 7s. folio 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Prince Alexy Staimatoff, translated from the original 
Latin MSS. By John Brown, Esq. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
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Memoires de Goldoni, pour servir 4 l’Histoire de sa Vie. 2 vol. 
Svo. 2is. The same Work translated into English, By John 
Black. Z2vol. Svo. Qs, 

Memoirs ot the Life and Ministry of the late Rev. Thomas Spen- 
ser of Liverpool. By Thomas Raffles. 12me. _ 6s. 6d. 

Musical Biography, or Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of the 
most eminent Musical Composers and Writers who have flourished in 
the different Countries of Europe, during the last Three Centuries, 
and including the Memoirs of those who are now living. 2 vol. 8vo. 
14. 4s. 

The Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political Character, 
from the Resignation of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, to the esta- 
blishment of Lord Chatham’s Second Administration in 1757. Writ- 
ten by himself. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPITY. 

The Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Classical Researches. No. II. 
8vo. 5s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Americe Septentrionalis ; or a Systematic Arrangement and 
Description of the Plants of North America: containing, besides 
what have been described by preceding Authors, many new and rare 
Species, collected during Twelve Years Travels and Residence in 
that Country. By Frederick Pursh. 2 vol. 8vo. 14 16s.; and with 
the plates coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL. 

Taciti Germania et Agricola, ex edit. G. Brotier, cura R. Rel- 
han. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Gracum, juxtaexemplar Millianum. 32mo. 
as. 

Copleston, Prezlectiones Academice. S8vo. 15s. 

Taciti Germania et Agricola, trom Brotier’s Text, with all his 
®bservations, Notes, and Emendations, and with Critical and Phi- 
lological Remarks. By E. H. Barker. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

First Impressions; a Comedy, in five Acts. By Horatio Smith. 
Svo. 3s. 

The Miller and his Men; a Melo-Drama, in two Acts. By J. 
Pocock. Svo. Ys. 

The Nondescript; a Musical Farce, in two Acts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Who’s tohave Her? A Musical Farce, in two Acts. By Thomas 
Dibdin. 8vo. Qs. 

Hiusion, or the Trances of Nourjahad; an Oriental Tale, in three 
Acts. vo. 2s. Gd. 

Free Thoughts upon Methodists, Actors, and Influence of the 
~— By Robert Mans, of the Theatres-Royal York and Hull. 

. Gade 

EDUCATION. 

York House, or Conversations in a Lady’s School. By Damina. 

}2mo. 3s. Sd, 
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A Vocabulary of English Words, chiefly derived from the Saxon, 
with their Signification in Spanish ; to which is added, a short Eng- 
lish Grammar, for the use of Spaniards. By R. Rylance. 8vo. 5s, 

A Treatise on Politeness. Intended for the Use of the Youth of both 
Sexes. ‘Translated from the French by a Lady. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

A Hebrew Grammar, in the English Language ; together with the 
whole Book of Psalms. By Joseph Sam. C. F. Frey. 8vo. 10s. 6ds 

Il Lettore ftalico. The Italian Reader; being a Selection of Ex. 
tracts from the mast eminent Italian Writers. By M. Santagnello. 
12mo. 6s. 

Les Nouvelles Heroines Chretiennes, ou Vies Edifiantes de Quinze 
jeunes Personnes, suivies du Tableau des plus jeunes Vierges immo- 
lées pour la Foi, et presentées par l’Eglise aja Veneration publique. 

Les attraits de la Morale, ou la Vertu parée de tous ses Charmes, 
et l’art de rendre heureux ceux qui nous entourent. 7s. 

A new Copperplate Cyphering book, on a system entirely new, by 
which the progress of the Pupil will be greatly facilitated, and the 
Tutor relieved from Trouble. By Mr Harvey. 4s. Gd. 

The Pleasures of Religion, in Letters from Joseph Felton to his 
Son Charles. By Mary Grafton. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter’s best Interests. ‘By Mrs Tay- 
lor of Ongar. With a beautiful Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

A View of the System of Education at present pursued in the 
Schools and Universities of Scotland. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing Communications relative to the University of Cambridge, the 
School of Westminster, and the Perth Academy ; together with a 
more detailed Account of the University of St. Andrews. By the 
Rev. M. Russel, M. A. S8vo. 6s. 

Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper; illustrated with figures. 
6s. 6d. 

Introduction to Perspective, adapted to the Capacities of Child- 
ren, in a series of pleasing and familiar Dialogues. By Mr. Hayter. 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Historical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing. By J. P. Mal- 
colm, F.S.A. Illustrated by 31 Engravings. 4to. @/. 2s. 

Recueil des Desseins de différens Batimens construits a Saint Péters- 
bourg et dans 1]’Interieur de l’Empire de Russie, par Louis Rusca, 
Architecte de sa Majesté Impériale. Dédié a sa Majeste Alexan- 
dre I. Empereur et Autocrate de ‘Toutes les Kussies. St Petersbourg, 
M.vecex. Grand Eagle, 25/. 

The Galiery of Engraved Portraits of Generals, Officers, &c. 
who by their valour, military talents, and patriotism, have contri- 
buted co the defence of Russia during the war commenced in 1812, 
Part I. Royal 4to. 

Illustrations of the Holy Bible, to be completed in a set of about 
one hundred Copperplate Engravings, calculated to ornament all 
quarte and octavo editions of the Bible, and published without the 
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Text. Engraved by Mr Isaac Taylor, sen. from the original designs 
of Mr Isaac Taylor, jun. Part I. Royal 8vo. 7s.—Royal 4to. i0s. 6d. 
HISTORY. 

The Parliamentary History of England, Vol. XVII. royal 8vo. 
11. 11s. 6d. 

Northern Compaign, from the Commencement of the War 1812, 
to the Armistice 1813; by John Phillippart, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 
12. 11s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1811, in two Parts, or Vo- 
lumes, being Volume 5th of the Series. 1/. 4s. 

LAW. 

Abstract of the Forms of Deeds, relating to Heritable Rights, 
with Observations. By Robert Bell, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 7s. 

Arrangement of the Bread Laws. By C. Culverhouse. 8vo. 6s, 

A Digest of the Laws relating to the Militia, Regular and Local ; 
with the adjudged Cases, Opinions of eminent Counsel, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

The Statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 53. Geo. III. 1813. Vol. V. Part I. 4to. 14. 11s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, SURGERY, &c. 

Observations on the distinguishing Systems of three different spe- 
cies of Pulmonary Consumption, the Catarrhal, the Apostematous 
and the Tuberculous; with some remarks on the remedies and regi- 
men, best fitted for the prevention, removal, or alleviation of each 
species. By Andrew Duncan, senior, M. D. Professor of the Insti- 
tutions of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on Inflammation, exhibiting a View of the General 
Doctrines, Pathological and Practical, of Medical Surgery. By 
John Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 14s. 

Some Account of an uncommon Appearance of the Flesh of a 
Sheep, with Reflections on the Nutrition of Sheep, kc. By Walter 
Vaughan, M.D. 2s. 

Synopsis Nosologie Methodicw, auctore Guel. Cullen, M.D. 
By John ‘Thomson, M.D. S8vo. 9s. 

An Essay on the Signs of Murder in New-born Children ; from 
the French of Dr. P. A.O. Mahon. By Christ. Johnson. 8vo. 7s. 

The Art of Preserving the Sight, unimpaired, to an extreme Old 
Age. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Hot, Cold, Tepid, Shower, and Vapour Baths. 
By John Land. 12mo. 7s. 

Anatomical Instructor. By Thomas Pole. 12mo. 7s. 

Medical Transactions ; published by the College of Physicians in 
London. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Consumption ; ad- 
dressed to Patients and Families. By Charles Pears, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions ; published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. IV. S8vo. I. Is. 

An Account of a Successful Method of Treating Diseases of the 
Spine, with Observations and Cases in Illustration, By Thomas 
Baynton of Bristol. 5s. Gd. 
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Treatise on Glanders. By Thomas Smith. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart, Esq. F.R S. Edinburgh, and formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. If. 4to. 2/. 2s, 

The Ruminator, a Series of Moral, Critical, and Sentimental Es- 
says. By Sir Egerton Brydges, K.J.M.P. 2vol. 18s. 

A Treatise on Politeness, translated from the French. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Foreign Field Sports, Fisheries, Sporting Anecdotes, &c. from 
Drawings by Howitt, &c. 4to. 114 11s. 

The Works of Sir William Temple, Bart. complete. To which 
is prefixed the Life and Character of the Auther, considerably en- 
larged. 4 vol. 8vo. 2/. 12s. Gd. 

Adjourned Debate at the East-India House, at a General Court 
of Proprietors of East-India Stock, on Wednesday, the 6th of Oc- 
tober 1813. 3s. 6d. 

Researches into the Physical History of Man. By J. C. Prit- 
ehard, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 16s. 

An Examination of the different Systems of Shoeing the Feet of 
Horses particularly the Thin-heeled System of the College, and the 
System now practised in the Prince Regent’s Stables. By R. Powis, 
Veterinary Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The Pantologia; comprehending a complete Series of Essays, 
Treatises, and Systems, alphabetically arranged ; with a general Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Words. By John Mason Good, Esq. 
F.R.S., Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. and Mr Newton Bosworth. 
12 vol. royal 8vo. 20/. 

The Printer’s Price Book, containing the Master Printer’s Charges 
to the Trade for Printing Works of various Sizes, Types, and Pages. 
By C. Stower, Editor of the Printer’s Grammar. Svo. 18s. 

The Worth of a Penny, or a Caution to keep Money; with the 
causes of the scarcity, and misery of the want thereof, in these hard 
and merciless times ; as also, how to save it in diet, apparel, recrea- 
tions, &c.; and also, what honest courses men in want may take to 
live. By Henry Peacham, Master of Arts, some time of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Reprinted from the edition of 1667. 8vo. 7S. 

Memoirs of the An: alytical Society, 1813. 4to. 15s. 

Inquiry into the present State of the Medical Profession in Eng- 
land. By Robert Masters Kerrison, 8vo. 5s. 

Friendly Call, or Epistola Amicitiaw. By J. Rickman, M.D. S8vo. 4s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice and Theory. By John Bonny- 
castle. 2vol. Svo. I/. 4s. 5 

The Geutleman’s Annual Mathematical Companion for 1814; 
containing Answers to the last Year’s Enigmas, Rebuses, Charades, 
Queries, and Questions; also new ones proposed to be answered in 
the next; together with other Papers, and Selections from scarce 
Works, &c. I2mo. Ys. Gd. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of Mathematical and Scientific Instra- 

ments and Apparatus. By Charles Blunt. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Theory of the Earth. ‘Translated from the French 
of M. Cuvier, Perpetual Secretary of the French Institute. By Ro- 
bert Kerr, F.R.S. and F.A.S. Edinburgh. With Mineralogical Notes, 
and an Account of Cuvier’s Geological Discoveries, by Professor 
Jameson. 8vo. 8s 

The Natural History of British Insects, explaining them in their 
sever. States, with the Periods of their Transformations, their Food, 
Economy, &c. By E. Donovan, F.L.S. With 36 coloured plates. 
Vol. XVI. royal 8vo. 12. 11s. 

Dr Pulteney’s “ Catalogues of the Birds, Shells, and Plants of 
Dorsetshire,” with portrait and 24 plates. 27. Qs. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Ordeal, in $ vol. 18s. 

The Towers of Ravenswold, or Days of Ironside. By W. H. 
Hitchener. 2 vol. 10s. 

Conduct. 3 vol. 18s. 

Olivia, or the Nymph of the Valley. By J. Potter. 2 vol. 10s. Gd. 

Pierre and Adeline, or the Romance of the Castle. By D. FP. 
Haynes, esq. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

The Bacheior’s Heiress, or a Tale without Mystery, a Novel. By 
C. G. Ward. $3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs Hervey. 
4 vol. 12mo. 1. 8s. 

Courtly Annals, or Independence the true Nobility. By R. Mat- 
thew. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 2s. 

English Exposé, or Men and Women Abroad and at Home. By 
a Modern Antique. 4 vol. 12mo. 17. 2s. 

Merchant’s Widow and her Family. 12mo, 4s. 

Modern Calypso, or Widow's Captivation. By Mrs Ross. 4 vol. 
12mo. 1/. 2s. 

Trecothick Bower, or the Lady of the West Country. By Mrs 
Roche. 3 vol. !2mo. 18s. 

Germany. By the Baroness Stael Holstein. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

The Wife and Lover. By Miss Holcroft. 3 vol. 1¢mo. 18s, 

Celebs Married, being intended as a Continuation of Celebs in 
Search of a Wife. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

The Splendour of Adversity, a Domestic Story. By the Author 
of Black- Rock House. $ vol. 15s. 

Laura Valcheret, a Tale for Adolescence. 5s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Rudiments of Hebrew Grammar, Part I. consisting of a Table of 
Hebrew Primitives, with a short Account of the Formation, Inflec- 
tion, & Composition of Hebrew Words, by accessions to the Root. 1s. 

Enclytica ; being the Outlines of a Course of Instruction on the 
Principles of Universal Grammar. 8vo. 6s. 
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English Synonymes discriminated. By W. Taylor, jun. of Nor. 
wich. 12mo. 6s. 

POETRY. 

The Legend of Iona,with other Poems. By W.Paterson. 8vo. 12s. 

Poetical Trifles, written on various subjects, serious and comic. 
By Edward Trapp Pilgrim. A new edition, with several Pieces never 
before published. 4s. 

Prince Malcolm, in five Cantos, with other Poems. By John Dod« 
dridge Humphreys, jun. Svo. 9s. 

Carmen Triumphale; for the commencement of the year 1814, 
By Robert Southey, esq. Poet Laureat. 4to. 3s. 

Tixall Poetry, with Notes and Illustrations. By Arthur Clifford, 
esq. Editor of Sir Ralph Sadler's State Papers. 4to. 2/. 2s. anda 
few royal copies, with proof plates, 3/. 3s. 

Moonlight, a Poem, with several Copies of Verses. By Edward 
Lord Thurlow, 4to. 5s. 

The Parent’s Poetical Anthology; being a Selection of English 
Poems, principally designed to assist in forming the taste and senti- 
ments of young readers. 6s. 

Chalcographimania, or the Portrait Collector and Printseller’s 
Chronicle ; a Humorous Poem. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Vision ; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of Dante; trans. 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. 3 vol. 32mo. 12s. 

Canting, a Poem. 8vo. 9s. 

Wanderings of Woe, or Conjugal Affection. By the Rev. E. Cox. 
12mo. 5s. 

Rejected Odes for the Obtainment of the Situation of Poet Lau- 
reat. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Further Considerations of the State of the Currency, in which the 
means of restoring our Circulation to a salutary State are fully ex- 
plained, and the Injuries sustained by the Public Treasury, as well 
as by the National Creditor, from our present pecuniary System, are 
minutely detailed. Dy the Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo. 6s. 

The Political State of Europe after the Battle of Leipsic. 8vo. 4s. 

Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool and the Parliament on the 
Preliminaries of Peace. By Calvus. 8vo. 4s. 

Tables of the Parliamentary Representation of Great Britain and 
Treland, with the Patronage and Proprietorship of the several Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Boroughs. Folio. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, Vol. XVIII. Royal 
Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Modern Accomplishments, or the Boarding School; a Tale in 
Verse. 2s. 6d. 

Chevy Chace, a Poem, founded on the Ancient Ballad. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Metrical Scions, or Traits of Patriotism, with Notes. 2s. 

Virgil in London, or Town Eclogues, to which are added Imita- 
tions of Horace. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

VOL. XXU. NO. 44 hk 
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The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale, in two Cantos. By Lord 
Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

“The Missionary, a Poem. 7s. 6d. 

Woburn Abbey Georgics, or the Last Gathering, a Poem. Can- 
tos III. and IV. 4s. 6d. 

Poems. By Three Friends. Foolscap. 7s. 

An Exposure of Mr Marsh’s Review of Sir G. Barlow's Admini- 
stration at Madras. By the Relatives of Sir G. Barlow. 4s. 

THEOLOGY 

A Discourse preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh, January 13, 1814, being the day appointed by “the Prince 
Regent for a General Thanksgiving. By Archibald Alison, LL.B. 
Prebendary of Sarum, &c. and Senior Minister of that Chapel. 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

Bampton Lectures. By the Rev. John Collinson, M. A. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion, on a new and original Plan ; be- 
ihg an Appeal to Deists, on their own Principles of Argument. 4s. 

The Operations of the Holy Ghost, illustrated and confirmed by 
Scriptural Authorities; in a Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Fred. 
Nolan. 8vo. 19s. 

A Map of Palestine or the Holy Land, with an Historical Ac- 
count of the Israelites, from the earliest Period of their History ta 
their final Dispersion. Selected from the Writings of W. Croxall, 
D.D. archdeacon of Salop. 7s. 6d. the sheet-—1I1s. canvas and case 
—12s. canvas and roller. 

A Treatise on Spiritual Comfort. By J. Colquhoun, D.D. 12mo. 
48. 6d. 

The Necessity of Revelation to teaclz the Doctrine of a Future 
Life. A Sermon, by John Kenrick, A.M. 2s. 

A Compendium of the Holy Scriptures. 3 vol. crown Svo. 1/. 1s. 

The Second Book of Wonders, more Marvellous than the First. 
By Joanna Southcote. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Charges delivered at his severa) Visitations. By Samuel Horsley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. 7s. 

Discourses for Domestic Use. By Henry Lacey. 2vol. 8vo. 12°, 

Strictures on Reading the Church Service. By the Rev. W. A. M. 
Faulkner. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Sermons on diflerent Subjects. By William Hawtayne. 2 vol. 
12mo. 16s. 

Hebrew Elements, or a practical Introduction to reading of He- 
brew Scripture. By the Bishop of St David's. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermon at Leeds, on the Death of the Rev. John Simpson. By 
the Rev. Thomas Jervis, S8vo. 2s. 

A Practical Exposition of the Tendency and Proceedings of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. By the Rev. H. H. M. A. Nor- 
ris. §8vO. 9s. 

Lectures from the History of the Old Testament. By the Rev 
Thomas Smith. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
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Fur Preedestinatus, sive Dialogus inter Concioratorem Calvinistam 
et Furem ad furcam damnatum habitus. Post 8vo. 5s. 

A General Introduction to the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
with a Critical History of the Greek and Latin Versions of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, and of all the Chaldee Paraphrases. By the 
Rev. George Hamilton. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Select Passages of the Writings of St Chrysostom, St Gregory 
Nazianzen and St Basil. Translated from the Greek, by H. S. Boyd. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Battle of Bofworth Field, 1485: With a Life of Richard IIT. 
till he affumed the Regal Power. By W. Hutton, F.A.S.S. Thé 
fecond Edition, with Additions, by J. Nichols, F. S.A. and eleven 
Plates. 8vo, 128.—The Additions may be had feparate, 5s. 

Additional Plates, with further Additions and Correétions, for the 
Firft Volume of Magna Britannia, containing the Counties of Bedford; 
Berks, and Bucks. Bythe Rev. Daniel Lyfons, A.M. F.R.S. F. A. 
and L.S. Reétor of Rodmarton, in Gloucefterfhire ; and Samuel Ly- 
fons, efq. F.R.S. and F.S, A. Keeper of his Majefty’s Records in 
the Tower of London, 4to. 11. 1°, and on large paper, 11. 11s, 6d. 

Hittory and Antiquities of Hawftead and Hardwick, Suffolk. By 
the Rev. Sir John Cullum, bart. Royal gto. 2]. 23. imp. gto. 4]. 4s. 

A Copious Index to Pennant’s London, in ftri& Alphabetical Ar- 
rangement. By T. Downes. Royal 4to. 15s. imp. folio, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Defcription of the Retreat, an Inftitution near York for infane Per- 
fons. By S. Tuke. gto. 128, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Excurfions in the Counties of Kent, Gloucefter, Hereford, Mons 
mouth, and Somerfet, in the years 1802, 3, and 5. By J. Malcolm. 
Royal 8vo. 11. 78. 

The Cambrian Traveller’s Guide, in every direGtion : With remarks 
on Excurfions in the Principality of Wales and bordering Diftri@s. 
Second edition, 8vo. 18s, 

The Beauties of England and Wales, Vol. XII. Parts I. and IT; 
containing Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, and Rutland. 8vo. 
2). 5s Royal 8vo. 3. 128. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in the Caucafus and Georgia, during the years 1807 and 
1808, by command of the Ruffian Government. By Julius Von Klap- 
roth, Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St Peterfbyrg, 
&e. gto, 

Obfervations made on a Tour from Hamburg, through Berlin, Gor- 
litz, and Breflau, to Silberberg ; and thence to Gottenburg, pafling 
rough the late Head-quarters of the Allied Armies; By Robert 
Semple. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from the Levant ; containing Views of the State of Society, 
Manuers, Opinivns, and Commerce in Greece, and feveral of the prin- 
cipal IMands ‘of the Archipelago. By John Galt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Travels in the Pyrenees, tranflated from the Preach of M. Ramong, 

; Syvo. 93. 
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Russian and Swedish Books, including the best Dictionaries and 
Elementary. Works in those Languages, imported from the Con- 
tinent byl’. Boosey, No.4, Old Broad Street, Royal Exchange. 
January 1814. 


Bexrguin, Introduction a la Connoiffance de la Nature, Frangois et 
Ruffe, 2 vol. 18mo. plates, bound, 1803. 
Bianka Capello, a Tale, from the German of Meifner, in Ruffian, 
2 vol. 8vo. sewed, Petersburgh, 1803. 
Bible, in Swedifh, &vo. bound. 1801. 
Brunmark’s Swedifh and Englifh Grammar, t2mo. boards. 
Devil on Two Sticks, tranflated from the French of Le Sage inte 
Ruffian by M. Kauf, 8vo. bound, 1791. 
Dialogues in the Englifh and Swedith Languages, 18mo. sewed, Got+ 
tenburg, 1813: 
winaoapen (New, Familiar, and Eafy) in Ruffian and Englifh, by 
James Langen, bvo, served, 1809. 
_— — Nouveaux, Frangois et Rufles, par J. P. Weguelin, Svo. 
sewed, Mockba, 1811. 
—_ Frangois, Ruffes, et Allemands, 8vo. sewed, Mockba, 1808. 
Dictionary (New) Englith and Ruffian, by M. Parenoge, from letter 
Ato R, 2 vol. 4to.. sewed, Mockba, 1811. 
—_— German, French, and Ruflian, by Heym, 4 thick square 
vol. 12mo. sewed: 
—— Widegren and Delen’s Swedith and Englifh, and Englifls 
and Swedith, complete, 2 vol. 4to. half-bound, Stockholm, 1788. 
_ Delen’s Englith and Swedith, 4to. boards. 
ommne the fame, half-bound: 
—— Brifman’s Englifh and Swedifh, and Swedish and Englith 
Hand Lexicon, 8vo. boards. 
Granberg’s Englifh and Swedifi Pocket Dictionary, fquare 
1zmo, boards, 1807. 
DiGtionnaire Ruffle, Francois, Allemand, et Allemand, Francois, Ruf. 
fe, par Heym, 5 vol. 4to. well bound in 2 thick vol. Mockba, 1799. 
a Francois-Ruffe, composé d’apres les meilleurs et les plus 
Nouveau DiGionnaires Francois, par Heym, 2 v. 8vo. br. Mockba 1809. 
--—— Complet Frangois-Ruffe, apres la derniere Edition de 
Diiounaire de I’ Academie Francois, par Tatischeff, 2 thick vol. welé 
bound, Petersbuagh, 1798. 
Dictionnaire Frangais-Suedois et Suedois-Francais, 12mo. dem. re 
Upsala, 1800. 
Don Quixote, tranflated from the French of Florian into Ruffian by 
M. Ofipott, 2 vol. 12mo. sewed, plates, Mockba, 1812. 
Fiir Reifende en Schweden; or, Affiftance to German Travellers in 
Sweden, 32mo. sewed, Goltenburg, 1812. 
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Grammar of the Ruffian and Englifh Languages, by M. Robinet, 
Svo. sewed, Mockha, 1812. 

Infant Academy, or New Gallery of Figures, for the ufe of Child- 
ren; containing interefting Subjets from Nature, the Arts, Sciences, 
&c. in five Languages, viz. Ruflian, French, German, Italian, and Eng- 
lith, 2 vol. 4to. well bound, many plates, Mockba, 1807. 

Letter Writer, in the Ruffian language, halfbound, 12mo. 1793. 

Lexicon Deutfch-Ruffifches, 2 vol. 8vo. well bound ‘tn one, St Pe- 
tersburgh, 1798. 

Livre de Leéture et d’Exercice; contenant des Anecdotes Hifto- 
riques, Penfées Morales, &c. en Frangois et en Ruffle, 8vo. sewed, 
Mockba, 1811. 

LKamftramma Skrifter af Kotzebue, 8vo, Stockholm, 1796. 

Macdonald’s Refa Genom eudel af Sverge Vartiden, Gottenburg, 1809. 

Millot’s General Hiftory, tranflated from the French into Rufhan, 
4 vol. 8vo. sewed, Mockba, 1804. 

Moberg’s Grammar for Swedes to learn Englifh, 8vo. sewed. 

Moller’s Schwedith-Deutfches Worterbuch, 4to. half-bound, Leipug, 
1808, 

Oxenftgerna’s Poetical Works, in Swedifh, 2 vol. 8vo. sewed. 

Radcliffe’s Adeline, tranflated into Swedifh, 3 vol. 8vo. bds. Gottend. 

Sondag’s Bladet, a periodical Religious Work, in the Swedifh lan- 
guage, Nos. 1 to 50, sewed, in 1 vol. t2mo. Gottenburg 1812, 1813. 

Stranger’s Guide through Sweden, containing General Remarks on 
Sweden, Curiofities, Lilt of Roads, &c. alfo English and Swedish Dia- 
logues, &c. 18m0,. sewed, Gottenburg, 1813. 

Tom Jones, in the Ruffian language, 4 v. 12mo. sewed, Mockba, 1787. 

Travels of a Bible, in the Swedith language, 12mo. sewed, 1810. 

Vicar of Wakefield, in the Ruffian language, 12mo. bound, Mockba, 
1796. 

" Vocabulaire Frangais-Suedais et Suedais-Francais, 8vo. neatly half- 
bound, Slockholm, 1773. 

Voltaire’s Reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, in Ruffian, 4 vol. 8vo. 
sewed, Mockba, 1809. 

Univerfal Secretary, in the Ruffian language, 8vo. bound, Mockba, 

6 : 


8796. 
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Acca arctica, curious description cf the manner of catching this 
‘bird in Norway, 161. 

Alcock, extracts from his treatise on poor-laws, 185. 

America, ci-covery of, the cause of the depreciation of precious me- 
tals, and consequent increase of the poor at that time, 189. 

———- success of the penitentiary houses there in reclaiming the 
profligate, 20. 

Andrews, extracts from his observations on poor laws, 186. 

Argyle, Duke of, character by Glover, 476. 

Auvergne, survey by Leopold Von Buch of, 145. 

Bacon, Lord, Mad. De Staél’s character of, 220. 

Barrington, extracts from his observations on poor-laws, 185. 

Bentham, M. Jeremie, his theory of punishments translated by Du- 
mont, l1—remarks on M. Dumont’s merits, 2—division of the 
work, 3—remarks on the nature of punishment, 4—on its prima- 
ry object, 5—Expense, 6—proportion, 7—analogy, ib.—effects, 
and public opinion respecting punishment, 11—observations on 
corporal punishment, 12—on complex, 13—restricted, 14—im- 
prisonment in regard to punishment neither profitable nor very 
exemplary, ib.—remarks on the transportation of convicts to Bo- 
tany Bay, 17—success of penitentiary houses established in A- 
merica, 20—observations on, and character of the work, 28. 

Bissachere, M. de la, exposé statistique du Tunkin, 331. 

Black, his translation of Von Buch’s travels through Norway and Lap- 

‘ land during the years 1806, 1807 and 1808, with notes and illus- 
trations, by Dr Jameson, 145. 

Blaquiere, E. Uisq. his letters from the Mediterranean, containing a 
civil and politica! account of Sicily, &c. 107. 

Botany Bay, transportation of convicts to, 17. 

Brande, William Thomas, Esq. F. K. S., his chemical researches on 

‘the blood, 17S5—the opinion of French chemists, that blood owed 
its red colour to an admixture of phosphate of iron, proved by 
Mr Brande’s experiments to be erroneous, 179—his researches 
respecting the chyle and lymph, ib.—observations relative to the 
red globules, 181—obligations due to Mr Brande from physidlo- 
gists and chemists, 184. 

Broughton, 'snomas Duer, his letters written in a Mahratta camp, 
during the year 1809, 67—character of the work, ib.—extracts, 
68—narrative of Shohdas, a corps in the Mahratta camp, ib.— 
description of the passage of a Mahratta army over an hostile 
country, 70—their courts of Dhurna, 71— interesting history of a 
Mahratta female, 72. 

Buch, Leopold Von, his travels through Norway and Lapland in the 
years 1806, 1807, and 1808, translated from the German by John 
Black; with notes and illustrations by Robert Jameson, F.R.S.E. 
F.L. S. &c., 145—general remarks on the works of Von Buch, 
ib.—heds of coal found in a district of red sandstone in Silesia, 
ib.—vestiges of extinct volcanocs diseovered in Auvergne, a dis- 
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trict in the south of France, ib.—character of the work, 146—- 
description of the hill of Segeberg, 147—his voyage to Copen- 
hagen, ib.—specific gravity of water in different ‘situations, exa- 
mined, ib.—his voyage to Norway, 148—abstract of the geolo- 
gical system of Werner, 149—Lehman’s arrangement of rocks, 
ib.—remarks on the system of Werner, 151—h: inging bridge at 
Engelholm described, ib.—an account of the town of Christiania, 
153—his journey to Drontheim and Lapland, 155—catastrophe of 
Colonel Sinclair.in the narrow pass of Kringelen in Norway, 156 
—elevation of the Harebacke mountain, 157—description of Sni- 
hatta, 158—of Drontheim, ib.—of the morass of Teilegréd, 156 
—of the island of Sir Herroe, 160~—an account of the manner 
of catching the Alea Arctica, in Norway, 161—description of 
Lodingen, 162—of Vaage, ib.—extracts from the work, 165-— 
manner of living in Lapland, 171—character of the ishabitants, 
172—remarks on Dr*Wahlenberg’s journey to Lapland, 178—»9- 
levation of the mountain of Sulitelma, ib.—scale of the gee 
graphy of plants in Lapland, 174—Dr Wahlenberg’s estimate of 
the gradations of cold, erroneous, 175—Von Buch’s arrival ia 
Sweden, 177—stopt from his excursions by war breaking out be- 
tween England and Sweden, ib.—character of the translation and 
of Dr Jameson’s notes annexed to the work, 178. 

Buddha, religious system of, described, 406. 

Burke, extracts from his speech on Pau! Benfield’s debts, 86. 

Carmen Triumphate, by Mr Southey, 448. 

Chemistry, Sir Humphry Davy’s agricultural elements of, 251. 

Christiania, Von Buch’s account of’ the town of, 153. 

Chyle, Brande’s researches respecting the, 179. 

Cicero, translation of his two last pleadings against Verres, 127, 

Coke, experiments on fermented dung by, 273. 

Copenhagen, Von Buch's voyage to, 147. 

Cortes, first establishment of the, in Spain, 58. 

Cuvier, his essay on the theory of the earth, translated by Ker, 45, 

Davy, Sir Humphry, his elements of agricultural chemistry, being 
a course of lectures for the board of agriculture, ‘ 251—character 

of the work, ib — powers which influe nee vegetation. 254—ex, 

tracts, ib.—organization of plants, 255—discovery of aie mat- 
ter in the epidermis of plants, 256—composition of soils examined, 
257 —observations on Sir H.’s opinion of germination, 258—ob. 
jections to Mr Ellis’s experiments on plants, 262—leaves of ve- 
getables tend to purify the air, 264—remarks on the formation of 
soil, 270— Mr Coke's experime nts on fermented dung, 273 —re- 
marks on the eee of manures, 275—lime in its caustic state 
injurious to plants, 276. 

Deffind, Madame du, anecdote of, 291. 

Drontkeim, description of, by Von Buch, 158. 

Dryden, extracts from, 82. 

Duelling, effects of prosecutions against, 74. 

Dumont, his eeaidetinn of Bentham’s theory of punishments, 1. 

Edeeworth’s, Maria, patronage, 417—character of Miss Edgeworth, 
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and of the work, 417—remarks, 418—extracts, 420—remarks on 
her character as a moralist, 435. 

Ellis, objections to his experiments on vegetation, 262. 

Engelholm, Von Buch’s description of the hanging bridge of, 151. 

Franchlin, William, his tracts, political, geographical and commercial, in 
the dominions of Ava, to the north-western parts of Hindostan, 331. 

Forsyth, Joseph, Esq. his remarks on antiquities, arts, and letters, 
during an excursion in Italy, in the years 1802 and 1803, 376— 
character of the work, ib.—remarks on Tuscany, $77—account 
of La Fantastici, $375—singular circumstances respecting the a- 
griculture of the Tuscans, 380—description of Camaldoli and Val- 
lambrosa, 881—of Naples, 383—extracts, $84. 

George, John, of the Inner Temple, his treatise on the offence of 
dibel ; with a disquisition on the rights, benefits, and proper boun- 
daries of political discussion, 72—-the subject considered, ib.— 
character of the work, 73—two points stated and examined ; viz. 
Ist, The extreme uncertainty in the execution of the law of libel, 
tb.; 2d, The aspersion cast against the present age, as distinguish- 
ed from all others, on account of the licentiousness of the press, 
ib.—the complaints against the lattor proven to be unfounded, by 
extracts from Dryden, $2— Johnson, 83—and Burke, 86. 

Goethe, Mad. De Stiel’s character ef, 216. 

€icrmany, reflections on the rise and progress of literature, 199— 
character of the inhabitants, 205—religion, 221. 

Germination, observations on Sir H. Davy’s opinion of, 258. 

Globule, Hed, Brande’s ovservations relative to, 181. 

Glover, his political memoirs, 475—character of the work, ib.— 
character of the Duke of Argyle, 476—extracts, 477. 

Greeks, description of their superstitions, by Mr Taylor, 400. 

Guarinos, D. Juan Sempere y, on Poor-Laws, 184—the opinion of 
several eminent authors, that the legal provision made for the 
poor by the 4°d of Elizabeth, was rendered necessary by the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in the reign of her father, liable to 
many objections, 185—observations on the defects of the poor- 
Jaws in England, by Mr Alcock, ib.—by Mr Daines Barrington, ib. 
—by Dr Ducarel, ib—by Mr Pettit Andrews, 186—suppression 
ef monasteries, not the cause of the enormous addition to the 
poor which took place in England during the 16th century, ib. 
remarks on the poor-laws in Spain, 187—similar in many respects 
to those in England, 188—hospitale, work-houses, and parochial 
poor-rates, first established by law, 188—discovery of America 
the cause of depreciation of the precious metals, attd consequent 
increase of the poor at that time, 189—detrimental to the labourer 
as well as the annuitant, 190—rise on the price of commodities 
throughout Europe during the 16th century in consequence of the 
influx of precious metals from America, 192—average price of a 
guarter of wheat in England, from 1464 to 1600, ib.—first statute 
passed for regulating the prices of labour, 193—comparison of the 
wages of labour in the time of Henry V1I., with those enjoyed by 
the labourer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 194—situation of 
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the English peasantry much superior to the peasantry of other 
countries in the 1 5th century, 195— extracts from Fortescue’s work, 
ib.—description of the depraved internal state of England, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, 196—accounted for by the change of the va- 
lue of money which took place at that time, 197—precious me- 
tals depreciated throughout Europe in our own times, in conse- 
quence of the increased productiveness of the American mines du- 
ring the last 40 years, ib.—effects of such a change upon the la 
bourer, ib.—remarks on the present low price of labour, 198. 

Flamburgh, Semple’s observations on, 434. 

Hindustan, Mr Francklin’s political tracts, &c. concerning, S51. 

Hospitals, first established by law, 188. 

Hume, his.opinion of Rochester’s licentiousness, 82. 

Hutton, Charles, LL.D. & F.R.S., his tracts on many interesting 
parts of the mathematical and philosophical sciences, examined, 88, 

India, Eastern Peninsula of, our knowledge respecting the nations 
of it, very imperfect, $331—general character of the narrations of 
travellers into those regions, $32—inhabitants distinguished into 
three divisions ib., viz. Ist, those who possess the Eastern, 2d, 
those who possess the Western, and $d, those who hold the South- 
ern extremity, ib.— subdivisions of the Western extremity, 383— 
Assam the most northern country of this division, ib.—chief 
sources of information respecting this cowntry, ib.—state of the 
agriculture of, $34—arts and manufactures, $35—language, 356 
—government, ib.—navy, 388—architecture, 341—extracts ftom 
Major Francklin’s work respecting the Birmah court, $43—cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, $44—population, $45—trade, 346— 
description of Tonquin, %50—administration of justice, 355— 
code of punishments amongst the Chinese, 356—agriculture, 357 
—music, 358—science and literature, ib.—religion of the Malays 
described, $362—extracts, 363. 

Ftaly, Forsyth’s remarks on the antiquities of, $76. 

Jameson, Robert, F.R.S.E., F.L.S. &c., bis notes and illustrations 
on Leopold Von Buch’s travels through Norway and Lapland in. 
the years 1806, 1807, and 1808, 145. 

Johnson, Dr, extracts from, $3. 

durics, instances af their departing from the strict line of their legab 
functions, 75. 

felsall, Charles, Esq., his Translation of Cicero’s two lest Plead- 
ings against Caius Verres; and remarks on the State of Modern. 
Sicily, 127—the author’s views in this publication, ib.—character 
of the work, 128—remarks on Mr Kelsall’s choice in these trans- 
lations, 130—general observations on Cicero’s Orations, ib.—se- 
verity ef Roman manners in some points compared with those of 
modern times, 135—extracts, 139-—remarks on the mode of pro- 
nunciation, 143. 

Kerr, Robert, F.R.S.E. & F.A.S.E., his translation of Cuvier’s 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth, 454—character of the work, 
ib.— Professor Jameson’s notes on the work, 455—nature of the 
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earth’s surface examined, 457—astronomical causes of revolution 
on the surface of the earth, 458—extracts, 459. 

Kinneir, Joln M‘Donald, his Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire, 409—general. interest excited throughout the British em- 
pire on account of Bonaparte’s ambition regarding India, 410— 
dedication of the work to Sir John Maleolm, ib.—the subject di- 
vided into two parts, Ist, An account of Mekran, ib.—2d, Of 
the southern part of Siestan, 411—General result of the author’s 
information, ib.—extracts from his description of Susa, 412—Ma- 
jor Renneli’s remarks on Shas, ib.—country of Kohistan, 414— 
oharacter of the work, 415. 

Labour, remarks on the low price of, 198. 

Laplanders, Von Buch’s account of their manner of living, 171—of 
their character, 172. 

L’ Allemagne, De, par Mad. de Stacl, 198. See De Staél. 

Levis, M. de, souvenirs et portraits, 281—remarks on the work, ib. 
extracts, 282—character of Mirabeau, 283—portrait of Marechal 
de Richelieu, 284—specimen of Louis XIV.’s wit, 284—history 
of the French monarchy, 286—extracts from female portraits, 290 
—anecdote of Madame du Detfand, 291—extracts, 292—charac- 
ter of the work, 2953. 

Libel, Mr George’s treatise on the offence of, 72. 

Lime, in its caustic state, injurious to plants, 276. 

Joch-Long, description of the scenery of, by Rogers, 41. 

Luther, Mad. De Staél’s character of, 22. 

Lymph, Brande’s researches respecting the, 179. 

Mahraita camp, description of a, by ‘Thomas Duer Broughton, 67. 

Mansfield, Lord, his opinion regarding libel, 84. 

Marina on the ancient legislation of Spain, 50—character of the 
work, ib.—first account of the Cortes, 58—the virtual represen- 
tatives of the kingdom, 60—description of the charters of the 
communities in Spain, 63. 

Marsden, William, F.R.S., his history of Sumatra, 331. 

Moreau, Suinine’s history of, 363. 

Muller, Mad. De Stael’s character of, 217. 

Naples, description of, by Forsyth, 383. 

Neild, James, Esq. his account of the state of prisons in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, $85—remarks on the county jail of Bean. 
maris in the Isle of Anglesey, 386—table of fees hung up in Do- 
ver Castle jail, $57—-Howard’s review of the prisons, $88—Mr 
Neild’s exertions attended with beneficial effects, $389—~account of 
the jail and bridewell of Aylesbury, 390—remarks on the ma- 
nagement of the county jail at Gloucester and Dorchester, 391 —~ 
management of the county bridewell in Edinburgh, approved, $93 
—prisoners suffer much injury from severity of cold, $394—letter 
by the auther to the Right Hon. Peter Perchard, ib.—natare of 
imprisonment in Scotland, 396—dreadtul corruption of morals 
in English and Scotch jails, 397—Mr Neild’s remarks on the jail 
of Edinburgh, $98—the Edinburgh tolbooth eompared with that 
cf the Borough Compter of Southwark, ib.—abstract of the ge- 
neva) discussions cf Mr Neild’s work, 399. 
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Norway, Leopold Von Buch’s travels through, 14. 

Patronage, by Miss Edgeworth, 417. 

Penitentiary Houses, success in America of, 20. 

Persian Empire, Kinneir’s geographical memoirs of, 409. 

Pleasures of Memory, extracts from, 39. 

Poland, an appeal to the Allies and the English nation in behalf of, 
294— — important subject of Poland considered, ib.—character of 
the English nation, 295—cause of the abolition of the slave trade 
examined, ib.—resolution of the Spanish nation in defence of their 
country, ib.—case of the Poles compared with that of Spain, 205 
—extracts, $02—remarks on the probable result of a peace be- 
tween, and France and the Allies, 308. 

Poor- Laws, Guarinos’s history of, 185—observations on their defects 
in England, by Mr Alcock, ib.—by Mr Daines Barrington, ib. 
—by Dr Ducarel, ib.—by Mr Pettit Andrews, 186—remarks on 
the poor-laws in Spain, 187. 

Pope, extracts from, 78. 

Potocki, Count, his speech on the French revolution, 310. 

Punishments, Bentham’s theory of, (see Bentham.) 

Rennell, Major, his remarks on Shus, 412. 

Rogers, Samuel, his poems, including fragments of a poem called 
the Voyage of Columbus, $32—Extracts from the Pleasurce of Me- 
mory, 39— From verses written in Westminster Abbey, 41—From 
Scenery of Loch-long, ib.—From Voyage of Columbus, 46—Cha- 
racter of the Work, 49. 

Sezeberg, Von Vuch’s description of the Hill of, 147. 

Semple, Robert, his observations made on a Tour from Hamburg, 
through Berlin, Gorlitz, &c. &c. 434—Character of the Work, 
435—account of Heligoland, ib.—of their music, £36—extracts, 
437—the auihor’s reception at the head-quarters of the Allied Ar- 
mies, #39—sent prisoner to Russia, 441—extracts, 442—his li- 
beration, 446—return to England, 447. 

Shohdas, a corps in the Mahratta camp, narrative of by Broughton, 68, 

Sici/y, remarks on the political state of, by E. Blaquiere, esq., W. H. 
Thomson, esq., and Mr Kelsall, 107—its government, ib.—soil 
and climate, 110—population, ib.—extracts, 114—religion, 116— 
constitution of Sicily compared with that of Great Britain, 117— 
causes of the corruption of its present government examined, 119 
--extracts from Blaquiere, 121—conspiracy against the English, 
123—form of government changed, 124—what is likely to be the 
ultimate effects of the new constitution, 125. 

Silesia, beds of .coal found in a district of red sandstone, 145. 

Snchatia, description of the mountains of, 158. 4 

Southey, Robert, his Carmen Triumphale, 447—his character as a, 
poet, 448—extracts, 450—character of the work, 454. 

Spain, Marina on the ancient legislation of, 50—first establishment 
of the Cortes, 5%. 

Staél- Holstein, Madame de, De lL.’ Allemagne, 198—her work sup- 
pressed at Paris about three years ago, ib,—charaeteristic of Bo- 
naparte’s tvranny over literature, ib.— tise and prdéyress of litere- 
ture in Germany, 199—the slow progress of literature ut krance 
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and England accounted for, 202—extracts from the work, 203—~ 
her theory of the derivation of the principal nations of Europe, 
207—remarks on Germany and German manners, ib —character 
ef the Germans, ib.—extracts from her character of women, 208 
—sketch of the literary history and most eminent poets of Ger- 
many, 2]14—extracts, 215—character of Goethe, 216—of J. de 
Miler the historian of Switzerland, 217—remarks on French li- 
terature, 218— extracts from her chapter on taste, 219—cha- 
racter of the third part of the work, 220—an account of me- 
taphysical systems, the boldest effort of the female intellect, 
ib.—her character of Lord Bacon, 220—of Dugald Stewart, ib. 
—state of religion in Germany, 221—character of Luther, ib— 
effects of the French revolution on religion and politics, ib.—ex- 
tracts, 228—general observations on and character of the work, 225. 

Stewart, Dugald, character of, by Madame de Staél, 220. 

Sulitelma, a remarkable mountain in Lapland described by Von Buch, 
173. 

Sumatra, Mr Marsden’s history of, 331. 

Suinine, Paul de, quelques details sur le General Moreau et ses der- 
niers moments suivis d’une courte notice biographique, 363—cha~- 
racter of the work, 364—enthusiasm shown for Moreau by the 
people of Sweden, 366—his conversations with the Emperor of 
Russia, 368-—-interview with the Duke of Cumberland, 370—de- 
feat of Vandamme, 37!—remarks on his letter to Madame Mo- 
reau, 372—example of the author's flattery, $73. 

Swift, extracts from, 79—his character of the E a of Wharton, ib. 

Teylor, Dr J., his Rise of the Moon of Intellect, an allegorical dra- 
ma, &c. &c. 400—description of the superstitions of the Greeks, 
ib.—sceptical systems of the Greek philosophy, 401—Hindu theo- 
logy, ib.—remarks on the Hindu drama, 402—heretical sects in- 
troduced in the drama, 403—extracts, 404—votaries of Jina the 
most ancient ef Hindu secraries, 406—religious system of the vo- 
taries of Buddha, ib.—conjectures respecting the country of Misra 
author of the Hindu drama, ib. 

Tellegréd, description of the morass of, 160. 

Tose W. H. Esq., his observations on Sicily and its mhabitants, 
made during a residence in that country in the years 1809 and 
1810, 107. 

Fegetation, Sir Humphry Davy’s remarks on, 254. 

Volcanoes, vestiges of many extinct ones discovered by Von Buch ia 
Auvergne in the south of France, 145. 

Waklenberg, Dr, remarks on his journey to Lapland, 
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